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PREFACS    .  '   ■  • 

•  "  This  is  the  final  report  on  research  carried  out  with  the 

generous  assistance  of  the  National  Irv^itute  of  Education  (Grant  . 

NS-G-00-3-0068).  .The  research  proposal  was  entitled  "The 

.  '  '  ■     ■  ..     ■  .■     -  'i 

Importance  of  Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Nineteenth-Century 

American  SchoolW,  "  focussing-.on  Massachusetts  as  a  case  study. 

Carl  F,  Kaestle  of  thd  University,  of  Wisconsin  was  the  Project 

Director,  and  Maris  A.  Vinovskis  of  the  University  of  Michigan  wa« 

• .  ■  >  •',  ■  ■  ■  ■   ■  ' 

initially  designated  the  Statistical  Consultant.    Soon,  however,  the  . 

full  coilahoration  suggested  by  our  co-authorship  emerged.  Both 

authors  participaCed  in  the  research,  statistical  work,  and  writing 

•  of  each  chapter,  witii  the  exception  of  the  two  concluding  case  studie 

which  ^er&  researched  arid  written  by  graduate  assistants  Maj 

Coons  and  John  Jenkins,  under  Kaestle'c  guidance. 

We  have  broadened  the  title  because  the  r\iral-urbai:i 

dimension  is  only  one  of  several  aspects  ofNSOciaf  cRa^ige^^  con- 

sider  in  attempting  to  understand  schooling  patterns  in  Nineteenth- 

century  Massachusetts.   The  sub-tiUe,  "Quantitative  ^dies,  " 


^icates  that  the  chapters  that  follow  represent  somewhat  dis- 
parate attempts  to  grapple  with  the  relation  of  education  to  various 
indices  of  social  change.  .  Indeed,  the  study  was  proposed,  and.has 
been  carried  out;Us  a  sat  of  distinct  research  designs  each  with 
separate  data  sources  and  qusstions.    Nonetheless,  there  la  a.  ^ 
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structure  to  the  work^  and  there,  are  unifying  questions.   These  we 

if  '  • 

/     *  ■ 

outline  in  the  Introduction* 


During  the  past  three  years  we  have  incurred  many  debts  to 
those  who  have  provided  financial  assistance  and  helpful  criticism;  ^ 
many  others  revered  archival,  programming,  and  research  assist** 
ance«   The  following  specific  acknowledgements  do  not  ex|i2lust  the 
list;  our  apologies  and  gratitude  go  to  any  whom  we  may  have  omitted^ 
The  National  Institute  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  made  these  studies  possible  by  providing  funds  for  all'  of 
the  travel?  coding,  computing,  and  r^^search- assistance  as  well  as  . 
.substantial  salary  support  for  Kaestll.   The  Charles  Warren  Center 


for  Stu^^es  in  American  Histbry  apppinted  Kaestle  a  Visiting  Fellow  ^ 

........  ■  '    *     ^      /  .  •    '  .  ^       •     ■  / ; 

in  1974-7j5,  providing  him  superb  facilities,  interested  colleagues, 
and  financial  support  for  an  acadeiiiic  year  of  study  in  Massachusetts, 
a  year  also  supported  in  part  by  the  Research  Committee  <Si  the  jGradu- 
ate  Schobl,  University  of  WisQon^in.    To  the  Director  of  the  Charles. 
Warren  Centei:,  Professor  Donald  Fleming,  and  to  the  Center's  staff  » 
and  seminar  members  for  197.4f75,'  Kaestle  registers  his^  special 

gratitude  for  a  year  of  busy  research  and  challenging  irfeas*  To 

-      •  '      •      '    '      .  "    ■       ■  •/       ■  • 

Professor  Bernard  Bailyn  of  J^arvard,  who  served  us  both  as  mentor 
in  graduate  school,  we  express  our  thanks  again*   He  would^  no  \ 
doubt,  have  preferred  to  see  us  spend. less  .time. in  the^oniputer 
Center  than  we  havfe;  yet  he  has  continued  to  provide  encouragement 
for,  and  insights  into^  all  a^spects  of  our  work. 

Many  other  scholaris  have  read  and  commented  on  some  part    ^  • 
of  the  research.   Among  those  whose  help  and  criticism  have  bcen^  


most  substantial  are:  Samuel  Bowles,  La>vrehce  Cremin,  Alexander 
Field,  Deborah  Hood,  Michael  Olneck,  John  Rury,  Fred  Salcillo, 
.Steven. Schlossman,  ?nd,-David  TyacK    Two  archivists  who  have 
been  particularly  accommodating  are  James  Parla  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  State  Library  Annex  and  Irene  Norton  of  the  Essex  Institute 
in  Salem «   Chapter  VI  was  prepared  for  a  conference  on  the  history 
of*  the  family  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  held  in  New  York  City  in  Apr U,  • 
1975*    We  owe  special  thanks  to  Professor  Sarane  Boocock  of  the 
Russell  Sagtf  l^oundatipn  and  Professor  John  Demos  of  Brandeia 
University,- who_ co-chaired  the  conference^  and  to  Professor  ^  ^ 
Charles  Bidwell^  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  will  publish  the  conference  papers  in  a  special  issue# 
Helpful  criticism  of  that  chapter  also  came  from  the  other  con« 
ferente  participants:  .Anne  Foner,  Frank 3Furstenbferg,  Tamara 
Hareven,.  Rosabeth.-Kanter;  Michael  KaJtz,  Joseph  Kett,  John  ModelU 

Matilda  Riley,  Richard  Sennett»  Neil.  Smelser,  and  Carroll  Smith- 

X 

Rosenberg.  Chapter  Vll  was  prepared  for  the  Conferenc^pn  the 
Family  Life  Co,urse.in  Hiatprical  Perspective  sponsored  by  tKe  • 
Mathematics^  Social  ^Science  Board  of  the  National  Scierfce  Foundation, 
chaired  by  Professor  .Tamara  Hareven  and  held  at  Williams  College  . 
in  July,  ^1975*    In  addition  to  Professor  Hareven^  We  wish  to  thank 
the  participants  for  criticism:  Bengt  Ankarloo,  Howard  Chudakoff, 
Glen  Elder,.  Laura  Mason,  John  Modell,  and  Peter  Uhleribergt  as 
well  as  Ruben  Hill  and  Stan^iy  Engerman,  who  joined  uo  fdr,  a  follow- 
up  conference  at  Xirlee,  Virginia  in  December,  1975i?'.,.^he  papers 


prepared  for  this  conference,  will  appear  in  :a  forthcoming  special 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Family  History,  edited  by  Tamara  Hareven^ 
The  1880  Essex  County  family  census  data  file  used  in  Chapter  VII 
Wae  prepared  by  Pi^ofessors  HarifeVen'  attd 'Vtnovskis  with  the.assist>  . 
ance  of  k  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.**  ,  .  . 

.,The  large  voliune  of  statistical  work*reported  here  required 
countless  hours  of  assistance  in  coding,  keypunching,  programming, 
and  running  statistics,  as  well  as  much  research  assistance  for  sur-* 
veying  and  assessing  the  qualitative  historidal  evidence  that  helped 
us  make  some  sense  of  the  statistics.    Kaest||s  directed  the  student 
assistants,  Who  included,  at  various  times:  Joseph  Reed»  Susan  Titus 
Nancy  Manor,  and  Donna  Rittelspriggi^^r";  University  of  \Visconfein 
undergraduates;  Barbara  DeV/olle,  Diane  Melish,  and  Michelle 
Wasserman,  grs^duate  students  in  Cambridge;  Dexter  Arnold,  John- 
Bjerke,  Jacqueline  Jones,  Henry  Maier,  William  Reese,  and  Barry 

Teiche]^,  graduate  stxidents  at  Wisconsin;  and  esj>ecially  Martha  Coons 

*  * 

and  John  Jenkins,  the  graduate  assistants  at  V/iscorisin  whojgiArried  ^ 
out  the  cas^  studies  of  Boxford  and  Lynn.   Some  of  these: si^i^dents 
worked  with  us  only  briefly,  others  for  as  long  as  a.  year;  softie  did 
routine  coding,  others  did  research  requiring  historical  training^. 
All  brought: to  their  tasks  intelligence  and  care*  ^     .  - 
'  ^  ■  :     Steve  Shedd^of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  pfpgrammed 
the  compressed  file  used  in  the  Essex^County  family-level  study; 
^afy  Vinovskis  programmed  the  Miiltijple-Classificatjlgm  Analysis 
.(an  OSIRIS  program  at  the  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University 
of  Michigan)  for  both- Chapter  V  and  Chapter  VII,  and  gave  unstintingly 


-of  her  time  a»id  talent  to  the  projefct.   Moist  of  the  remaining  computing 

was  done  at  Harvard,  using  the  statistical  package  called  Data-teJrt,  * 

»  . 

progreunmed  y^iously  by  Kaestle  and  Vinoyskls.    Lois  Corcoran  - 

■    .  .     •    ^  -  -  ... 

typed  the  final  report  with  §peed  arid  accu^tacy;  the  staff  of  the        .  , 

■  .     .  ■    -    i  • 

Department  of  Educational  Policy  Studie«,  UniverQity  of,  \Visconsin,  . 

including  Bea  Tyler,  Phyllis  Klongland,  and  Jaifiie  MacEach^rn, 

have  given  cheerfxiT  and  Aidispensible  aid  throughout  the  project. 

While  we  acknowledge  heire  otur  del^t  to  these  and  other s^.  we- 

-exempt  all  but  ourselves  from  responsibility  for  aAy  failings  or 

inacctiracies'iJi  this  report.   We  shall  welcome  suggestions  and 


V 


criticism  from  tixe  readers  of  the  report  as  we  turn,  in  the  comi^^ 
months,  to  the  task  of  further  improving  and  integrating  these  quanti* 
tative  studies. 


C.F.  K.  ahd  M.A.  V.  ■ 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  December,  1976 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


r 


I.    The  durrent  Situation  In  the  History  of  " 
x\inerican  Education 

.  The  laudatory  tradftion  of'  educational  history  that  prevailed 

__     -  "  '  f  ' 

in  the  United  States  until  the  1950*s  elhphasi'zed  ilembcracy,  opportHn- 

ity,  humanitariahism,  enlightenment,  and  the  development  of  an 

American  consensus  as  motives  for  public  schooling^  Histori^ns^ 

of ^education,  often  committed  tb  the  schools  of  their  day  by  .virtue 

•         #  __         _  . 

of  their  positions  as  school  ;administrat,ors  cr' education  profes^sbrs, 

saw  public  schools  as  the-  engines  of- American-  democracy,  as  the 

>  bulwark  of  free  institutions,  afe  the  ''balance  wheeil  of  the  sdtlal  - 

machinery,"  in  Horace  Mann's  famous  phrase.    This  tradition      _  ^ 

emphasized  the  relationship  of  schooling  to  the  political  system 
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>nd  to4he  develapment  of  a  common  Americart  culture*   It  was  an  , 
idealist  tradition,  which  was,  and  still  is,  widely  ^sha^red 'by' the  ^ 
Amelrican  public**    ^        '  '^v^sli:> 

.  .  Ihe  past  fiitteen  years,  ho^y ever,  have  seenra  pendt^^im  swing 

among  historiansjon  questions  albou^the  initial  and  continuing  purposes 

\    \  ^    •         .       .  ^  ;  '  •  ,         .        .  /  .  - 

of  public  schooling*   A  new  critica^iew  has  emerged,  emphasizing 
socit>^conomic  realities  father  than  political  ideals*   Revisionist  [ 
historians  emphasize  class  and  ciiltiiral  conflict,,  bureaucx^cyi  and 
the  schools'  role  in  inculcating  submissive  attitudes.    Their  y/ork 
constitutes  a  reaction  against  the  old  history  of  education,  but  also 
against  thq  consensus  view  of  American  history  pf  the  1950'9«- 

'/^  r  '     ' ' .  ^  '  *       . . 

Although  their  normative  perspective  is  much  more  negative,  the 
revisionists  share  a  basic  assumption  of  their  predecessprs*  They 
?<tsume  that  the  structxite  and  content  of  public  schooling  have  beTen  . 

t  largely  determined  by  the  political  and  economic  system  in  Ameripa* 
'Most. of  these  recent  studies,  critical  of  the  purposes  of  nine- 
teenth-century  public  schools,  have  relied  upon,  the  study  of  urban 
sites  .feat  experienced  severe  social  stress*   Few  have  given  attention 
to  the  functions  and'^deve^lopment  of  education  in  small-towr>  and  rural 
America*    Thus,  these* works,  eyen  taken 'Collectively do  not  consti- 
tute  a  satisfactory  revisioifi  of  the  older  national  synthesis,  quite 

^  apart  from  the  authors'  normative  sta^c*e*  FurtherxijjQre^--ne4ther  


the  revisionists  nor  their  predecessors  have'  given  sufficient  ?-ttention 
to  the  detailed  behavioral  information  that  is^^^ilable  concerning  school- 
*ing  in. individuals'  lives  and  in  tpwns'  development,  both  across  space^^^^ 
and  across  tirne*  '    ^  ^ 

:    *  -    .  .  •    '     *        .  . 


\-  ■  .    '  •    '     •     -  •       *  .       «•  .      ^  '  V        .  .  Vl^i 

.  •  V  \     '  .  .  •  ,  •      ,^    *     .  .  . 

t-  *  The  current  hij^toriographical  situation  in history  of  | 

•;   '       '  '     ^     .  •      •  •    <t  ,    ,  .       .  . 

American  education,  then,  leaves  a  nxxmber  of  in\portant  que'stions-^*'^ 

•  •       .       .  '  • 

unanswered.  '  How  did  schbaling  patterns  differ  i^V^ra^  ^  •'^ 

.  areas?   Are  there  important  distinctions  .amo;ig  urb^ri  communities  \ 

in  the  extent  and  type *of. educational  development?   What  was  the,  a^e 

struct\i*e  of  scjiool  attendance  in  different  kinds  of. communities  and  , 

among  differ;^t  social  groups?*" .Our  studies  address'' these  questions;  ^ 

they  are  centered  around  a  broad  historical  problem:  how  did  tiie, 

'  ^    changing  extent,  .structure,  and  control  of  schooling  relate  to  the  •  i  - 

social,  economic,  and  CultthrajJ  featwes  of  differ ent/niriet^enth-cen :  \, 

tury  commui^ities,  -  ahd  ho\v  did  th^se  relatidnships  change  over  time?       ; , 

^    Much  of  the  effort  is  of  necessity  descriptive.   We  cannot  eval,uate  ^  - 

assertions, about  the  causal  relationship  between  factory  production  ):| 

'       •      .  ^        .  _  ^ :        /      ^         ■  .    ^      '  M 

•*  •      .  -  ^,  .  _  -  *  ^  'Ai^ 

and  increasing  public  school"  enrotlnierits  until  we  haye  carefuJ^  ti;a^^ 
the  sequence  and  magnitude  of  those  developments.    We  canWot  asseaf  , 

the  importance  of  class  and  ethnicity  in  determining  schoblVttendahce  : 

\^  ^^     ; '       "  .  .    -  -V     '     ■  •    ■    '    ^'  :^v^  r 

until  we  have  attempted  tp  weigh  th%ir  relative  association  vvith  atterid-i 

;  '  -  «       *  '    •    •  • 

^  anoe.patternst  -TJiafthe-t^sk  is  descriptive  does  not  xhake  it  easy  I 
indeed,  the  effort  is  bedevilled  cbnstantly  by-confftct^ng  testijqiopy^ 
ambiguous  terminology,  and  incomplete  quantitative  evidence*.  To  the  . 
extent  that  we  have  successftdly  reconstructed  tli'e  niimerical  record, 
^  we  hope  that  these  studies  will  serve  as  a  primer' on. tlie  methodological 
.    problems,  as.jwelLas  on^the  sub3tantiye  trends,  in  hine;teenth-century  ;  ^^^^ 
quantitative  educational  history^^      •  v  -  ^    -      »;?j?v(«^  ,      •  ' 

^1 
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"  i*  :       •  .  tSocial  Change  and  Education  .  '  ^ 

'  -J  I    ,We  are  impre-ssed  by  the  inadequacy  of  various  one-to-otie 
models  that  haye- characterized  recent  vvorks^latiug  education  to 
social  chang'e  in  nineteenlh-centujry  Air-erica,  works  that  argue,^, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  that  factory  production  caused  educational 
jrefbrm,  that  urbanization  caused  sphool  bureaucracy,  or'that  capi-  t 

.taiiism  caused  increased  enrollments* .  We  did  not  start  with  a  more  . 

■    •  ^       ...  ^  I  • 

elaborate  general  model;  rather  we  begam  with  a  series  of  problems 

to  explore,  ^'iploratiohs  for  which  we  formulated  dozens  of  lower -order 

^lypothe^es•   For  example,  we  supposed  that  if  a  child^s  father  was  Ir.isb 

\    *  -  "  ^      ^  .    .  .       :  ■ 

he  would  be  less  likely  to  go  to  schc  A  at  a  given  age  than  the  child  of  a 
native '*bor a  father  of  the  same  occupational  group  (which  proved  true), 
arid,,  that  if  a  community^ spent  more  tnoney  on  pauper  relief,  it  would 
J  also  spend  more  on  schools  (which  proved  false)*   We  hypothesized 
that  predominantly  commercial  towixs  would  be  as  assiduous  and  more 
successful  than  predominantly  man^afacturing  towns  in  pursuing  longer 
public  6chA>I  ses.sion^  and  higher  enrollment  rates  (which  provjed  true); 
and  we  imagined  that  a  legislator  from  a  tow.n  tifiat  evidenced  more 
religious  content  in  its  public  school  cur riculxun. would  be  more  likely 
to  votei  to  abolish  the  state  Board  of  Sdfucation,  which  was  associated 
with  latitudinarian  religious  attitudes  (which  proved  false)*  These 
studies,  then,  were  not  generated  by  an  a^prior*;  systematic  iiypo- 
thesis,  or  a  general  theory  of  social  chp,nge,  but  rather  by  a  series 
of  questions  probing  the  ^relationship  between  Various  aspects  x>f  social  * 
development  and  various  aspects  of.^ihooling*  ^  We  have  puraued  these 


questions  by  stvidying  quantitative  evidence --in  the  form  o(  time 
'series,  ecological  correlations,  and. aggregate  patterns  of  individual 
behavior --and  through  qualitative  evidence  about  people ^s  perceptions, 
attitudes,  and  intentions*    The  result  is  not  a  new  model~but  a  complex 
description,  a^Acrip.tiQnJhat_will.be-devel^  the  chapter s^ and  


summarized  in  the  concluding  sectfvon  of  this  report.       is  iroxe  diffuse' 
thaiiVtight  predictive  model,  but  we  also  believe  that  i'        eo  c'oser 
^to  capturing  the  complexity  of  educational  development  across  differ- 
ent types  of  communities*  \     '        "  '   ■  .  '  \ 


III.   The  Creation  of  a  State  Systejn  of  Schools  in 
\    Nineteenth -Century  Massachusetts 


Much  Has  b^en  written  about jantebelfum.  school  reform,  A  /^' 

y  *  - 

particularly  in  Massachusetts.   Th^  broad  program  ojf  educational 

expansion  and  consolidation  advocated  by  reformers  and  scliool  offi- 
cials in  tliat  \itate  succeeded  to  a.  remarkable  extents    "Reform*'  con- 
sisted of  many  different  desired  changes  in  the  quantitative,  qualita- 
tive, and  organizational  dimensions  of  public  schooling.   Various  of 
these  reforms  occurf  ed  at  different  timesi  and  some  were  more' 
important  to  ^ome  people  than  others,  or  to  some  commtinities  than 
to  others.   JotI       this  diversity,  the  following  list  summarizes  the 
major  systematic  changes  in  Massachusetts  schooling  during  the 
nineteelith^  century,  changes  which  eventually  applied  to  almost 
'.communities  and  groups:^      r  -    .  ./  :       ,  ^    :  ;  -^  '^      '  • 


fifrr'J  K-v-r  Increased  exxrollxnent  -  .  j-4  "  .  •;?•  •(<;  •  .^eo 

v'        --.increased  average  daily  attendance       *  *  '  ■  »r.-  .^>).r  •  h 
.  increased  length  of  school  year         v       '  -  ■ 
•.!--.  increased  consolidation  of  control  at  the  town  and  state 

■     .     .'levels      :    .  •  -   ....  .-.  •■   ■  •  •  *  ■  :■• 

increased  standardization,  for  examplp,  of  textbooks  and 
•  J  .  '     v  / subjects  incliaded  in  the  ciirriculxxm 


increased  classification^.of  stud^en^^   through  graded 


schools,  leading  to  a  clearly  artict4ated  curriciiliim 
sequence" 

increased  differentiation  of  programs  for  particular 
groups  who  were  considered  pro'blenfimatic^.  fo^ 

example^  nongraded_ intermediate  schools  for^  — 

.  working  children  ^  '  ' 

increased  professional  training  for  teachers 
incr Ceased  supervisory  personnel  over  teachers 
•      increased  authority  over  children  for  teachers  . 

increased  formal  equality  of  access  for  females  and  blacks 

■ 

•       increased  expenditure ^\per  student,  leading  both  to 
.      •  •     improved  physical  facilities  and  to -increased 

teacher  salaries  -  . 

.  Our  studies  are  only  incidentally  about  the  motives  and 
jtctivities  of  the  reformers  who  sought  these  changes.-   They  are, 
ratKer,  about  the  cbntoHirs  of  the  changes  themselves,  where  they 
occurred,  in  what  magnitude,  and  how  various  types  of  comx^unities 
responded  to  demands  for  educational  ctianges.    By  breaking  down  the 


•       -7-.  '  ' 

vague  notion  of  "educational  reform"'  into  a  number  of  distinct  educa- 
tional variables,  we  wer€  able  to  investigate  how  levels  of  educational 
activity  related  to  othejr  indicators  of  social  and  economic  statu„s.   Wo  , 
have'written,  in  sum^a  history  of  educational  expansion  and  systema- 
tization  in  nineteenth-century  Massachusetts  that  is  more  concerned 
with  actual  developments  in  schooling  than  with  the  activities  of  re- 

  '  formers*    We  intend     to  pur su^the  complex  re^^ 

by  this. investigation  in  our  continuing  effort  to  understand  the  nineteenth: 

^  century  genesis  of  public  schooling*-  '   *       '  . 


< 


*        .....      .....       ^-      .      .  .       ^    :    .  ' 

IV*   The  Choice  of  Massachusetts  as  a  Case  Study 


There  are  several  reasons- why  we  chose  Massachusetts  as  a 
case  study.   First,-Massachusetts  was  a  leader  in  the  f ;rst  half  of  the 
nineteenth-century,  both  in  economic  development  and  in  educatibn, 
and  it  was  so  regarded  by  contemporaries*   The  state  was  untypical, 
in  the  sense  that  it  systematized  its  schools,  industrialized;  and 
urbanized  early  and  thoroughly.   YetJ  by  the  same  token,  it  is  a 
laboratory  for  studying  the  interrelationships  betw^^Q>chooling  and 
social  change.  -  ,  4- >  . 

Secondi  the  quantitative  record  is  better  for  Ma^.iMtchusetts 
than  for  ahy  other  state.   The  statistics  gathered  there  were  better 
and  earlier  than  in  most  states;  eqxially  important,  very  substantial 
files  of  this  data  had  already  been  collected  in  machine -readable 
form  before  our  «tudy  began.'  Thus,  we  had  access  not  only  to. our 
large  filep,  newly  coded  and  key-punched  with  the  a8S7dtanc§.,.pi-the 


-  r-  -8-   .  .. 

.  .National  Institute  of  Education  grant,  but  also'to  lar^ge  files  credited  by 
....  Maris. Vino vskis  in  his  work  on  Massachxisettfi.fertility,  and  to  the  1880 
"  .Essex  County  family  data  file  created  by  Professors  Tamara  Hareven 

.  and  Maris  Vihovskis  with  Rookefeller  .Foundation  supports   If  these 

M  quite  elaborate  sources  of  quantitative  inform'atibn  did  not  give  us 
-    more  grasp,  they  at  least  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  reach*. 

-  .  Third^  one  cannot  assess. tt^e  validity  of  other  studies  of  social 


change  and  education --many  of  which  have  centered  upon  Massachusetts,^ 
such  as  the  works  of  Jonathan  Mess^Hl,  Michael      JECatz^  Samuel 
Bowles  and  Her/bert  Gintis,  or  Alexander  Field --unleiks  one  examines   •  - 
the  same  historical  record*   This  requirement,  ofxoxirse,  can  lead  to 
too  many  books  about  Massachusetts;  and  we  certainly  support  the  need 
for  similar  case  studies  af  cilier  states  and  other  areas.  However, 
scholar s  are  still  a  long  way  from  understanding  even  the  m^Tst  basic 
trends  and.  social  correlates  in  nineteenth-century  Massachusetts 
education,,  and  the  lively  debates  about  this  iiriportant  state  seem 
•ctiU  fruitfuiT"        "~  ^""'.TTr  -  "  .  '^^Z        7~^~T:-  TT".  --•  ...    :  ~ 


.  .     .J  -  V.    The  Need  for  Quantitative  Edupatiofeal  History. 

'    -When-a    historialn  investigates. literary  spvirces  in  the  attempt 
to  delate  various  aspects  of  social  change,  he  or  she  relies  upon  the 
,  perceptions  of  historical  observer s.   For  example,  an  elite  reformer 

r 

might  link  poverty  and  the  need  for  education  in  a  public  speech  or  in  ^ 
privaLte  correspondence.   K  the  association  occurs  frequently  and 
represents  a  w4*e spread  contemporaify  perception,  a  plausible  case  . 


may  be  made  that  schooling  efforts  were  generated  to  some  extent.by 
poverty^  A  quantitative  approach  allows  a  different  perspectivei^  and/ 
.to  some  degree^  provides  a  check  oh  the  more^impressionistic  links* 
In  this  approach^  u^^d  by  historians  long  before  the  invention  of 
computer 8, the  historian  a ^ks :  wa s  the  incidence^f' poverty  a ssoci - 
ated  in  any  measurable  way  with  levels  or  types  of  schooling  in  vari-^ 
olir  communities  or  at  different  tidne  periods?   Both  methods  have 
drawbacks  and  advantages*   Qne  of-tl^e-mogt  salient, contributions  of 
quantitative  correlations  is  negative,  that  is,  in  the  absence  of  a 
correlation  causal  links  are  rendered  in^plausible.   Beyond  thi^  i^^a« 
tive  f tinction,  correlation  and  more  sophisticated  multivariate  analysis^ 
can  be  suggestive  about  causal  relationships*'  If  statistical  analysis 
uncovers  persistent  strong  links  bet^'e en  different  social  phenomenat 
Jtie  historian  should  piuraue  the  possible  rea^^ons  for  those  links  with 
«.allof  his  or  her  skills,  evidence,  and  insight*  Quantitative  study  .also 
allows  us  to  investigate  the  Telatibnships  between  perceptions  and 
i>jgkavipjL_in_the_past,  and  between  elite  initiatives  and  popular  response 

These  studies  are  about  aggrega^  trex\|d.s,  abou^  towns  a^d 

«.    -       "  '  ' 

their  educational  characteristics,  and  a))bt^t  groups  of  families  aiid 
their  children's  enrollm<^nt  patterns*^  They  are  hot,  to  apy  great 
extent,  about  the  experiences  children  had  within  the  schoolroom; 
nor  are  they  about  the  ideas  of  prominent  school  reformers  and  ^ 
their  opponents*  Furthermore,  these'  sttidies  are  not  about;  '  •  '^^^ 
the  effects  of  schooling  on  children;  nor  do  we  take  a  positioi 
on  whether  the  creation  of  a  state^system  bf  public  education  4tt  — 

«>  -  .  -  4 

Massachusetts  wad  a  Just  or  an  effective  development*  ^We  believe 


,?,that  these  questioiis  are  important,,  and  we  shall  continv©  to  pursue 
;  them  in  our  future  work  in  educational  history;,  but  we  also  believe 
iithat  the  first  prerjequisite  for  a  sound  social  history  of  American 

^ucation  is  %o  establish  who  went  to  'school,  where,  for  how  long, 
7how  those  patterns  relate  to  other  .measurable  commxmity  or  . family 

.  characteristics,,  and  how  the  relationships  changed  over  time.  It  is 
^,  to  these  questions  tiiat  the  quantitative  studies,  gathered  here  are 

.directed*  .         i,- .  .^v  ■      :  ...A^-wr,-  f>  ..  ^^^^il-^,-:.-..*-. 


;/ •    '  "  • ;    ,  ^  •  VL   Preview  of . the, .Chatpter  s  ^  •       y--  ■  ^ 

.  i.  As  a  necessary  backdrop  to  the  period  of  public  sehpol:  - 

.  .systematizatiqp.  aftjer.  .1840^^- Chapter  II  addresses  the  difficult  ques- 
■  .tion  of  .how, many  children  went  to  school  in  the  period  1800  to  1840 
and  i:vhat  tfie. probable  trends  were  in  school  enro.Uments  during  tliat 
:^s8entially  pre -statistical  era.    Chaipter  III  continues  tus  effort  for 
the  mid -nineteenth- century,  1840.-1880,  vfor  which  many  more  figxires 


\are  available  but  nxunerous  interpretive^problems  remain.    Chapter  IV 
broadens  the  analysis,  examining  not  btxly  trends  oyer  time  but  across 
space;  specifically,  this  chapter  .exjgihaines  the  concept  of  urbanization 
'  and  its  relation  .to  educational- grpwth*.  Chapter  V  features  a  roll-call 
analysis  of  the  vote  in  the  Massachusetts-Houre  of  Representatives  to 
abolish, the  state  Board  of  Education,  as  a  case  study  in  the  politics  of 

school  centralization..  In  Chapter  VI  we  examine, the  .changing  relation 

....      ...      ......         .       -   ... ^  . 

^ll?iBj^^^?®^»^^vli^s  and  schoolsj.  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
,  j^ducation  of  ypiwig  children*  .  Agair>,  trends  ?xrp86  time  and.  space  are 


'11' 


examin^ed*''  •Chapter  VII  analyzes  the  sLge  of  school  entry  an^  school 
leaving  for  children  of  different  social  groups,  using  a  large  sample 
of  inhabitants. in  eight  Essex  County  towns  in  1860  and  1880.  Chapter, 
yni  goes  beyoj^d  school  attendance  patterns  and  patterns  of  political 

.  support  to  exaunine  the  development  of  public  schooling  in  a  single 
rural  conrunxmity,  IBbxford,  Massachusetts*   A  second  case  studyt ' 
quite  in  contrast,  is  found  in  Chapter  DC,  on  Lynn.    Chapter  X,  the 
concluding  chapter  s  rec^itulates.tiie  major  conclusions  of  the 
various  slurries  and  makes  some  suggestions  about  their  relevance^  ^ 

*  for  creating  a  more  sophisticated  social  history  of  Americatn  public 
schooling.      -  *  -       ^       ^       •         ^  .   . 


\ 


'  -----  --^^Ak,;^^^^ 
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'  •  CHAPTER  II 


.COMMON  SCHOOLING  DURING  AMERICAIT  EDUCATION'S. 
"SLEEPY"  PERIOD:    SNROLLMENTiVLEVELS  IN 


THE  NORTHEAST  PRIOR  TO  1840 


-Leadlrng  pblitdLcilTtKep't^^  "  generation 


considered  ah  educated  citizenry  essentlial  to'^thT^sur^i^^C^ 
fcan  republic.    Some,  like  Thomas~Jeffefsoi^  devisea  T 


plans for  systems  of  cpxsmm  schooling.^"  .But  these  plans^gerier^lll^^ 
came  to  naught,  and  th>  discussion  of? them        too  long  domitiited 


educatlonalhlstoriography  of  this  period.    If  the  fragile.  American  ".-Zs 

,  -  ■  '       .         .«?.,  -..  


.  _   -"-;=3^^l 


nation  couM  be  saved  only  by  an  iddcated  citizenry,  'and  if  an,  eiucatel^-W 
citizenry  Vmald  be  maintained  only  by  a  state  system  of  comtaon  schools5-.^S8i| 
why  were  two  .generatfions  of  towii  officials  and  state  legislators  'so  IJc^^ 
adaisical  about  providing ^ystema Lie,  uaiversal  eduQatidn?  Why  was 
"7there  a  -lag  -of  forty  years  between  the  creation  of  the  republic  ani  the; 
cremation  of  a  state  board  of  education  in  Massachusetts?  - 


-13.- 
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Perhaps  the  public  did  rfot  share  the  anxieties  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  about  the  American  polity^   Perhaps  they  shared  their  anxie- 
ties  Ifut  did  not  share  their  faith  that  schooling  would  preserve  repub-!* 
— H^nJnstitutions.    Perhaps,  on  the  contrary,^,  they  agreed  with  both 

propositions  but  belie veCtl^^^t^^^^*^'^  society  was  aniple  and 

-  that  most  children  received  the  kind  of  rudimeritary^inte^ 
•^nioraOr^^  theorists  had  in  mind,  even  though  much 

schooling  was  neither  publicly  controlled  nor  free*   We  believe  that  this 

«»  -  .  •   ^  - 

third  esqpianation  best  fits  the  evidence,  and  we  believe  that  research 
into  the  educational  history  of  the  early  United  States  should,  /or  its 
"  central  focus,,  txurn  from  tibd  unfulfilled  plans  of  political  elites  to  local 
;1  patterns  of  schooling, and  other, forms  of  qducatioii,  that  is,  frojrn  the  ^ 
intellectual  to  the  social  history  of  education.    Economic  his.toriaiis, 

"       ^%  '  .....  * 

like  historians  of  the  family  and  childhood,  wish  to  know  more  about 

-           V  [   I  ■      '  '      •       '  . 

Actual  patterns  of  mass  education  thacrabout-tbe  impr-eesioas,>oiJrje:L  

^   ioriners,  an&  although  we  have  Ic^  lS®wn  that  ii^ 

mpus,  it  haTs  li^een^diff icuU  to  get  at  the  educational  expei^iences  ol 

-~ordinary^childrch4n-a^pre-'-statiotiGal-'age«-— - — '  ■ — ^  ^ 

Americans*  apparent  indifference  to  the  educational  schernes  pf 
republican  theorists  in  the  early  days  of  nationhood  led  to  the  myth  bt 
the  "sleepy"  period  in  oxir  educational  history.    The  illusion  that  there 
was  little  scnooling  prior  to  1840  in  the  American  Nbrtheast  can  be 
traced  to  school  r^eformers  such  as  Horace  Mann  a.  ,  Henry^  Barnard, 

who  wore  hostile  both  to  private  schools,  such  as  aqadetnies,  and  to 

*• «  -  .  '  . 

district  schopis,  which  prevailed  in  the  rural  areajs*  Tijiey  preferred  J 

'  -  *  •    •  *l  .  •  ,   * .         ^  '  " 

model  of  the  mid/^iseventeenth-century  New  England  town,  where. 


schools  served  the  whole; town  and  were^required  by  cdlbny-wide  lawoi 

^  >      '  '       .--^    -         *     ,  _ 

As  population  disper  sed. .  however,  the  district .  systeni  had  developed     -i  I 
in  rural  areas;  and  hi  the-  eighteenth  century  urban  development  fbstj* 
ered  private  educational  alternatives*^'  Mann. revered  the  early  Puritan 
system  and  considered  both  of  the  later  developments  to  be  part  of  a 
"deep  sleep"  interrupting  New  England's  conimibnent  to^  schooling* 
.This  story  was  adopted  by  later  educational  historians  wha  shared^   :  _ 
Mar  i^s  commitoient  to  centralized  public*  schopling*   The  evolution  of 
Amerita^H^ablic  schooling  waa  checked. by' the  Revplutionary  v/r^Qte- 
EUwoodl  Cubberley,  and^^^sotoettiin^      half  ^  century  of  piir  Aatiorial/ 


life  pas  sed  before  we  note  again^  tiie  rise  .of  a 


ictively  Americjui 

n  / 


/ 


educational  consciousness  and  the  development  of  distinctiVely^jMio^^ 
can  schools  once  mor  e  , begins*       The'  study  of  educational  leg  w 
has  led  historians  to  similar  coaplusions;  Elsie  Hob  son  labeled  th^ 


^ias£ 


period  17.95  to  1810  "a  pe2;iod  of  educational  decadence  in  Massachuset^ 
arid  dbnnecticut*^*^7ffistorian  have  criticized  Massachpetts*  1789  la^_lj| 


for  form.alizing  the  distritt  s 


ted  Connecticut's  1795  Uw  for 


-vitiating-lccaldbiitmtrveT 


vided. matching  funds,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  because  it  v/as  a 


eixpire  in  1800,^.,  < 


'*^>The  notion  of  "declined  in  schdojling  during  the  early  years  of 


the, nation,  then,  is  supported  by  a  venerable  historicaVtraditibh..  Yet 


even  if  \we  wipe  away  these  preconception^-and  set-out  tabula  rasa  tc  ^ 
jas&ess  the  extent  of  schooling  in  the  early  rippublic,  dtfficulties  IbomX 


Precisely ^becausifi  schooling  was  unteguiated  and  voluntary  in  ihe  earlyT^ 
national  period,  records  are  scarceJilf  is  not'  accidental  .that  the. 


W:  -  -  -  f 


•    '     .      /  '    .,  -16- 
appearance  of  the  fit  Li  system.,  ^ic  school  statistics  coincide  with  the 

educational  reforms  of  the  late  lOSO.^s  and  1840'si   The  data  were  a 
••••  **>^'* 

crucial  tool  of  the  reformers^^in  their  public  relations  efforts*   To  get 
comparable  data  for  the  "sleepy'*  period. from  the  1790's  .to  1840  re- 
quires some  .hard  digging  and  some  cautious  extrapolations,  but  it  can 
be  done.  /       '^'^    •    '  ■'.       "  ■       "  ,  ' 

A  key  criterion  for  the  extent  of  sthdoling  is  the  per  cent  pf 
school-age  children  enrolled,  so^we  shall  concentrate  on  enrollment  as 
the  starting  point  in  assessing  assertions  about  the  rise  or  decline  of 
common  schooling.   If  we  wished  to  assess  the  "impact*'  or  "influence" 

of  schooling,  .we  would  need  to  know  much  more:  daily  attendanCet 

.J ' 

length  of  school  year,  average  iiximber  of  years  attended  per  child,  the 
distribution  of  schooling  patterns  by  social  groups,  the.  quality  of  instruc- 
tion,   the  orgaais^ation  of  the  schools,  and-^the  currjpulum*   ^Iven  witii  all 
^f  this  information  it  would T>e  difficult  to  infer  what  children  actually  " 


'^1 


learne^n^>5^ools.    But  the  first  task  is  to  determine  how  mahy_geoplg^ 


-were^oinffo  s^HooSZ^  total  enrollment  is^  accepted  as  a  crude  index  of 
the  extent  of  schooling,  the  uife^s4s  of  a  rise  in  common  schooling  during 

1830's  or  1840's  in  the  Northeast^  ^en  to  challenge.    Albert  Fishlow, 
writing  in  1965,  ^[uestiOnW^hfe^a^si^^       tnkt^the  efforts  of  Horace^ 
Mann  and  his  fellov/  reformers  had  increased  the  ai^unt  of  education 


received  in  New.England.  FiGhl9w's  regional  figuretf  for  annual^ 
enrollments  between  1840  and  1860  showed  a  slight  decline  irf-N^w  Eng• 
land,  'a  slight  rise  in  the  Mi^41e_Atlant^^ 

ainsJn  the  South  and  West.     He  concluded  that  the  "common  school 

^^''^^^'^ — ^ 
revival"  of  the  1840' s  consisted  principally  of  a  shift  Ifom  private  to' 
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public  schooling  and  the  diffusion  of  higher  schoolgoing  rates  to  the  l^SB 
developed  regions  of  the  country,  not  a  rjlse.in  the  quantity  of  education 
in  New  England*   Maris  Vitiovskis  has  refined  the  data  for 'Mas sachu- 
setts  by  controlling  for  age,  and  he  has  somewhat  qua^fied  Fishlow's 

♦  '  „  i  .' 

denial  of  Ho^cd  Mann's  iijipa^ct  on  enrollment  in  his  home  state,  but ^ 

the  main  outline  of  Fishlow's  argument  a^out  the  period  from  1840  to  \ 

•» 

8    :  ♦  -  . 

1860  remains  valid'.  .  r  »  /  .        -  > 

.Mor«  important  for  our  present  purposes,  FifhloW  also  attempted,^ 
to  assess  levels  of  education  prior^to  r840*.  Using  scattered  repo^^'t^,  anjd 
i  extrapolating  for  missing  data,  lie  products^  a  state-level  comparison  of ^ 
annual  enrollment  in^  1830  and  1840,  concluding  thfat  "little  change  oc- " 
cured  betv/ee,n  the  two  dates*-"  Table  1  reproduces  Fishlow's  figures 
for  t!\e^wo  largest  Northeastern  states.  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
both  leaders  in  school  reform,  and  in  these  states,  there  was, even  5i  ^ 
decline  in  enrollment*   Fis^lp\y  concluded:  'Nvhat  scattered  rejorfs  are 
available  suggest  a  more  optimistic  evaluation  of  the  state  of  educational 
facilities  prior  to  the  reform  efforts  of  the  1830«s  and  18'40,'s;?"^.  This  - 
JLeadjB  to  the  question  of  whether  a  substantial  rise  in  enrollment  occurred 
in  these  two  .states  prior  to  1830*.  Fijshlow  thought  not*   Though  admit- 
ting that  estimates  for  the  years. before  1830  are  '*niore  hazardpus, "  he 

nonetheless  concluded^ tentatively  that  "education  was  being  prosecut^ 

.    .  ^  *  10 

with  comparable  vigor  over. the  whole  period"  frpm  1800  to  1830*     -  - 

Relying  chiefly  on  New^York  State^data,  this  generalization  is  not  only  ^ 

very  speculatfv?  but  very  important,  and  it  deserves  to  be  pursued*  It 

ha,s  ramifications  for  the  administrative  and  political. history'of  educa- 

tion  as  well'as  for  the  econotziic  history  of  the  new  nation.   Some  recent 


V.  <    '  •  .:  .       ,v, ,-18-  •  .  .         •  ■  ■ 

'    \  historians,  influenced  by  the^eform'fallurfes  of  the ;1960'8,  have 
/■  '  .         -^"^^  .  ■  ">  -    i  ■ 

*      ...quefetionfed  the  efficacy  or  the  desirability  of  qtate  intervention  in  such 

activities  as  sdidoling*.  Because  the  eprolknents.  of  thenar  ly  nine- 

V^eenfh  the  product  of  a  mu^ed,  private -public,  non-regulated 

.      mode  of  edx^tion,  a^cmrite  estimates  of  school  participation  forTd^-  • 

;  erent  social  groups  and  different  regions  priqx  to  sta*e.  s^^^^ 

could  be  helpful  in  providing  perspective  orpSe^^  a^nd  the  effects.  _ 

•V.  .      of  intervention*       Economic  historians  are  also  interested  in  the  mag- 

'  .  •    .    n  ;ude  dnd  timing  of  shifts  in.s^chopl  pa3rticipat^on*^  Fishlow,  for 

1  ,    »    ^  a^lo,  argued  that^ estimates  of  increased  schooling  per  capit^^ between 

'  \  1800  and  1840  were  greatly  jexaggeirated  ati<i*that  therefore  we  i^^oul^^  be 

skeptical  about  any  alleged  contribution  of  education  to  rising >roductiv-^ 

.        ity  cluriiig  this  early  period  M^ndustrialiaatiom    ^  E*G*  West,  to  the 

contrary,  hasf 'dated  England*^  enrollment  rise,  earjlier  than  tc  traditional 

among  English  hij^torians,  thus  resurrecting  for  England  tKg  very  po>8i- 

{     '  ^  bility  f'ishjlow  denied  for  America*       In  shorty  if  it  proves  true  that 

enrollment  level^  were  high  in  1800  an3  did  not  rise  substantially  be-  ^  . 

*  « .  tween  1800  and  1836',  one  might  argue  fir  St,  that  state  intervention  in 

"  education  was  not  necessary  .to  maintain  an. educated  citiajenry  or  to 

'  ,         dissexninate  basic  intellectual  skills,  and  second,  .that  a  connection  ^  • 

betvv'een  educational  enrollment  and  rising  productivity  is  doubtful* 

*       Our  purpose  in  this  chapter  is  to  assess  Fisl^low's  basic  , 

'  hypothesis  about  annual  enrollment  rates,  leaving  aside  until  Jlater*  „ 

'    '  '  two  additional  important  factors  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  education n- 

length  of  pchool  year  and  average  daily  atterolance— which  ne  dfealt  with 

only  incidentally*   We  shall  analyse  the  existing  scattered  evidence, for 


rSBLE  1:  Annual  school  enrollment  rates  for  Massachusetts  and 
NewTTork  in  1830  and  1840  ' 
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.a..'  1832,  .  t,  •  '   .        ■■    ^        .    .        t    ■■  .  '  '  ''^"31 

»  Soxirce:  Albert  Fishlow,  "The  American  Corpmon  School  Revival: .  .  #| 
Fact  or  Fancy?  "  in  Industrialization  in  Two  Systems,  ed.- Henry  :| 

"Rosovsky  (j^few  Yp.rki  1966),  Table  1,-  p.  43.    We  have  coriVjeirted'  •  °.,  'HSj 
his,  rates  to  percentage  of*4he  estimated  population  0-19  for  cMnpara',-^  T^l 
bility  with  later  table 9,      •     .    ,  -  ^ 
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New  York  and  Massachusetts  from  1790  tq  1840,.  evidence  which  • 
partially  corroborates  ancl  pattially  refutes  Fishlow's'assertions  about 
this  period!   Each  enrollmehf  ratio  presented  shoiild  be  taken  with 
gra^of  salt.   Not  only  are  attendance  figures  cpllected  in  different  ^ 
ways  from  place  to  place  and  tim^  to  time,  but  even  the  estitnates  of  - 
the  relevant  school-agq  population  differ,  depending  upon  whethe^  the  - 
figures  are  from  etate  and-federal  ceriAUses^r  fcom^^ 


Alfone  can  ;do  is  to  assemble  as  marty.  exaiAples  as  possible,  standard-  * 
ize  as  nearly  as  possible,  and'  hope.'to  discern  long-term  trends  th^t 
transcend  the  biases  of  tiie  evidence*^      ^  ^'      T  '     .  /  -  U"/     \  . 

TVe  have  achieved,  nominal  cofxJpar ability  of  lOur  enrollment  ^ 

rates' by  stating  each  as  a  percentage  of  all  cfijldren  aged  0-19  (except 

■    «  ■ 

where  stated,  blacks' are  included).   This  involved  converting  rates  like 
Hsblow's,  which  Were  stated  as  a  percent  of  children  5  to  19,  and  those^ 
from  school  reports  that  tabuiated\eligible  .children  variously  at  4  to  16, 
4  to  15,  or  5  to  15.    In  each  case  we  convertied  on  a  simple  arithmetic 
•  basis,  assuming  an  equal  number  of  children  at  each  age*   This  P^^^*^ 
cediire'  has  the  virtue  of  consistency  and  rejsylto  in  estimates  th>t  are  , 
usually  olose  to  the  truth  (when  detailed  figurei'by  age  are  available). 

One  further  caveat  is  required,  because'the  enrollment  rates 
are  artificial  in  yet  another  way:  the  numerator  and  the  denominator 
are  not  SompSirable.  .•  Enrolknent  figures,  (thermuneratqrs)  capture  all  ^ 
persbn.s  taught  at  schools  during  a  year,  including  all  who  leave  the  ' 
a^re^iiripg  the  period  as  well 'as  those  who  move  in.  Population 
figures  (the  denomii^atot 6)  in  contrast,  are  not  longitudinal.  They 
•catch  the  number  of  persons  living  .in  an  area  on  a.  given  day*:- ; 


Expressitxg  one  as  a  per  cent  of  the  othef,  ttieirefiMre- -though 
-^commonly  ti'oiie  Ijy  nijieteentH -century  educators  and  tv/en 
.'•century  hisfcorijins— is  mixing  apples  and  opanges  and,  obviously, 
'.'overstates  the  per  cent  of  'school-age  population  enrolled  in  school  on 

"a  given  day.  H  That  the  enrollment  rates  are  axtificial^creations 
■  should  be  recognized,  but  it  need  not  devastate  our  analysis,  for  we 

are*  seeking  relative  comparisons  and  shifts  over  time,  not  absolute 

levels  of  enroiime^.    Kvvelvi^Hed7to^test  an-assertion-that  political. 


1  stability  depended  upon  a  certain  amount  of  education,  or  that  a  cer- 
tain  level  of  enrollment  wovdd  herald  a  takeoff  in  productivity,  we 
'Wpiild  have  difficulty  assembling  the  required  statistics.  .  But  w^  are 
interested  in  different  questions:  when,  if  ever,  were  there  substan- 
tial  increases  in  school  enrollment  during  the  period  1800  lo  1840,  and, 
in  general,  how  does  the  "sleepy"  period  compare  to  the  "revivaU' 
pe'r,i»rfC»  in  the  northeastern  United  States?  '      '   ^  ~ 

-  - ' .  'Let  us  examine  first  the  New  York  State  enrollment  data  which 

Fishlow  cited  to  support  his  contention  of  little  or  no  increase  in 

enrollments  from  1800  to  1830.    After  arguing  briefly  that  the  legisla- 

tive  history  of  the  northeastern  states  does  not  demonstrate  a  decline 

of  >cqmmitment  to  schooling  in  the  early  natioaal  period,  he  stated: 

^  For  the  state  of  New  Yor^k,  ifortunately,  it  is  possible 
to  be  more  precise.   Its  schools  do  show  an  increase 
'  in  enrollment  rates  of  some  25  per  cent  from  1815  to  » 
1830*.  .Note,  however,,  that  by  1823  the  1830  level  hdd 
already  been  reached  and  that.as  early  as  1798  a  par- 
tial enumeration  of  school  attendance  suggests  no  great 

-  difference  from  th^- 1815  level.  15      -  t    .  . 

!  This  is  the  entire  extent  of  Fieh^w's  evidence  for  enrollments  before 
1830 rand  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  he  was  trying  to  argue  from  it.  To 


•  ^  to^m^k'e*   Alsbi  it  was      who  emphasized  that  the 'major  develo'pmcTiit 
"of  the  later  period,  .1040^1860,  was-a  shiit  from  private  to  public 
schooling,'  hot  an  ^.ncrease  in  enrollment*  ■  •  ■       v.      -      \-  »  % 
.  ,      i  Fishlow  looked  at  Randall's  New  YorJ^  State  figxires,  treated  * 
them* aS' if  they  represented  all  schooling  in  the  state,  and  then  glossed 
over  a  very  substantial  rising  trend  in. enrollment*   The  question  is  not 
'  whether  these  data  illustrate  rising  enrollment;  they  clearly  do*  Jhe 
question  rather",  is  whether  these  risking  public  enrollment  rates  reflect 
a  rise  in  total  school  enrollment  or  a  shift  from  unreported  private  to 

'  ^  reported  public  enrollment,  a  distinction  Fishlow  made  clear  for  the 
1840  to  1860  period  but  left  hanging  for  the  crucial  early  national 

'    period*  •  -  ,  ' 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  get  beyond  aggregate  state 
reports  of  publicly -assisted  schools  in  two  ways*   First,  we  must  find  ■> 
some  v/ay  to  assess  private  schooling  prior  to  1840;  such  data  are  rare 
and  lragrn:entary  but  are  better  thanjione*    Second,  we  must  recognisie 
.  rural-urban  differences  in  schooling  of  the  early  national  period*  The 
informal  mode  of  education  inherited  frohi  the  eighteenth  century^  oper  • 

^   ated  very  differently  in  large  commercial  towns  and  in  small  rural 
comm^pities*   Although  dichotomies  run  the  risk  of  over simpltfication», 
it  may  help  us  to  understand  school  enrollment  in  the  early  national 
period  if  we  think  of  two  different  institutional  solutions  lo  schooling 
needs  in  rural  towns  and  large  cities,  institutional  arrangements  which 
resulted  in  characteristically  different  enrollment  rates  and  whitfh  were 
'  affected  differently  by  state  inter^contion  and  assistance,  which  increased 
^roughout  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century^ 

31  ■         .  -  ■ 


t  : 
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TABIjE  Z: 

Annual  school  enrollmenfc  rates  for  New  York  State^ 

t' ~-  '  ~ 

1800*1850  . 

—  - 

—  ^Number^of 

 -?  

children' 

childifen 

Niimber  of 

0-19  , 

0-19  - 

scholars 

(est.) 

ehrplied 

1800 

58, 475 

157,756*' 

•  37.1  : 

1815 

140, :o6 

294r670 

47,5 

1820 

304,§59 

530,447 

5i,4  ■  - 

1825 

425,  566 

660,629.. 

'^4.4 

1830 

499. 424 

830,830 

60, 1 

1835  • 

541,401 

902,276 

60.0 

i  i--"  - 

1840 

572,995 

/  989i582 

57.9 

1845 

.  736,045 

1,  153,242 

63.8 

1850 

742,423 

1,  174,676 

59.9 

1^ 


Whites  only,  l1ror2T-counti^s-j^epi^ti^^         York  City,  is 
among  the  missing  counties*  ^ 

Sotxrces:  For  1800  enrollment  figures,  New  York"  As^emblv  Journal 
(1798-1800),  pp.  282-285;  for  population.  Second  United  States  Census S 
1800,  ppo  32-33*   For  181S-1850,  attendance  and  population  figures, 
S»  Randall,  The  Common  Scl^l  System  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(Troy,^  1851),       91.  -^^^ 
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In  both  kinds  of  communities  schpoling. resulted  frohv  a  ;  .> 

'  '■  .  '  • 

combination  of  govef  nmontal  and'  parental  initiative,  -which  wa  tAight 

call  "public"  and  "private,  "  although  the  terms,  are  anachronistic  if 

applied  with  their  current  connotatidns  to  early  American  schooling.  "-^ 

In  small  towns  and  rural  villages  there  was  relatively  little  independ-  ^ 

ent  entrepreneurial  schooling  and  usually  only  one  kind  of  town,or  dis- 

trict  schooL_Xhe  combination j)fjgjDv'ernmento  and  parental  efforts 

concerned  funding.   Although  New  York  State  had  a  Coirimon  Sci^l  _ 

Fund  and  a  state  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  beginning  inT^S  12; 

local  schooling  was  still  financed  largely  by  client  fees  called  fate  biU? 

In  little  Glenville,  New  York,  for  example,  bills  paid  by  parents  innhe. 

1830' s  equaled  from  one  to  three  tinies  the  amount  of  public  monies  for 


schooling.  -  •   Statewide,  the  amount  of  rjaite  bills  exceeded  all  public 
monies  until  1840,  when-the  receipts  from  the  United  States  Deposit^ 
iFund  boosted  state  aid  to  local  schools.       to  Massachusetts  there 
'were  no  rate  bills,,  but  communities  typically ' lengthened Jh^  ischpol  ^i!^ 
sessions  by  assessing  parental  fees  "to  prolong  the  common  sc^oolai,  " 
and  these  who  did  not  p^y  could  not^send-their  children.   This  practlciB^ 


was  still  widespreadJn  the  184a»s.^®  Entirely  free  and  ''putiiicl'^e^ 

•  ■  *  '  -  -  "--  :-"7:5^-^ig 

cation  for  all  children  came  to  most  rural  communities  only  after  the  ^ 
^niddie^oTlffierni^  '  .  -  r  —---^  -    v    -v— ^^r^ 

In  larger  towns  the  mixt.ure  of  govSrn5ien£Si*-attd-^^ 
.  initiative  was  different*   It  was  not  character.ized-by  varying  con* 
tributions  to  a  ,s!hgle  set  of  common  schools,  but  by  the  creation  of 
diverse,  separate  institution^,  more  accurately:labelUd  cha^rity 
schools  and  pay  schools,  rather  than  public  and  privat.c^,  since  charity 


VT3 


schools  were  variously  xmder  the  control  of  churches,  town  councils, 

and -voluntary  benevolent  societies*,  Wae.phall  nonetheless  use*  the  word 

private  here  (since  the  word  is  so  engrained  in  discussions  of  economic 

histdry)  to  refer  only  to  the  pay  schools  (v/hether  incorporated  or  not) 

supported  entirely  by  tuition  payments  by  clients.    In  Schenectady  and 

Albany  as  v/oll  as  New  Yorfc,  in  Salem  and  Newburyport  as  well  as 

Boston,  charity  schools,  Lancasterian  free  schools,  infant  schools, 

and  Suuday  schools  supplemented  dame  schools,  acadeinies,  female^ 

seminaries  and  bther  independent  day  schools*   Early  state  statisticls 

either  underestimate  or  entirely  omit  schooling  in  sU'ch  areas  (New  York 

and  Boston,  significantly,  are  missing  from  the  earliest  state  reports 

of  New  York  and  Massachusetts)*  .  -        -  '  '  \ 

A  glimpse  of  the  extent  of  enrollment  under  one  such  informal 

'diverse  mode  of , schooling  is  possible*   Figures  for  New  York  City  in 

"^1796  were  generated  by  New  York's  1795  law  providing  matching  funds 

to  schools  offering  common  education*   The  Conunon  Council  eventually 

decided  to  distribute  the  monies  only  to  the  religiously  a^iliated  or  cpr- 

•  porate  charity  schools,  but  in  the  process  of  that  decision  they  made  a 

survey  of  the  city^s  independent  schoolmasters  as  well.   Carl  Kaestle  . 

analyzed  the  extant  enrollment  lists  and  by  extrapolation  estimated  thcit  ^ 

5E  percent  of  all  children  over  five  and  under  fifteen  were  enrolled  in 

19 

New  York's  private  and  public  schools  in  the  1795-76  school  session* 
onverted^  according  to  our  assumptions  about  population,  these  data 
yield  an  enrolknent  ratfe^of  Z^r?  per  cent  of  all  children  aero  to  niue- 
teen*   This  falls  far  short  of  the  37. 1  per  cent  rate  for  the  state  just 
fotir  years  late^^and  is  much  leefi  than  the  typical  50-60  per  cent  / 


statci-wide  rates  of  the  period  after  1830.  More  strilran^hoWever,  i« 

the  comparison  with  later  rate e  available  for  the^city  .it6elf,^which  In  ; 
'         ■  '  ■        "   ■     ■  .  '  •■  ^    X  -1 

the  succeecling  50  year  s  only  exceeded  the  1796  rate  by  about  seyon  per 

cent  (see  Table  3).   These  figures  were  the  basis  for  Kaeotle's  cori 

elusion,  similar  to  Fi Slew's,  that  the  major  change  in  New  York  City 

echooling  between  16Q0  and  1850  was  not  ih  the  rate  of  enrollment  but 

in  the  numbers  oi  students  and  the  oi'ganization  of  schooling.    In  res^n8e^^| 

to  population  growth,  immigration,  and  other  social  changes,  schooling  -^Jg 

became  predominantly  public  and  standardized.   Moreover,  the  Isppega^^jJ 

tion  of  school  children  by  social  class  that  one  inight  have  Expected  of^a^^^ 

mixed  voluntary  private-public  school  situation,  iriay  have  been  no 

greater  (except  for  blacks)  in  1796  than  in  1850,  wheh  many^ealthy  _ 

parents  still  supported  priv^e  alternatives  and  some  children  df^pr  ^ 

parents  still  attended  no  school.   Indeed/  the..segregation  ma^ 

less  than  today,  when— despite  universal  compi^sory  attendance--cla8«^ 

and,  racial  segregation  are  reinforce^  by  residehti^  segregation's  well^ 

as  by  pri\'ate  schooling.   Kaestle  analyzed  the  extant  1796  enrolimeri^- 

lists  and  found  considerable  overlap  and  considerable  range  in  the 

•  occupational  and  wealth  status  of  charity  school  students'  parents  when 

compared  to  th*e  parents  of  students  at 'the  common  pay  schoqts  oTth^  - 

city.  .The  occupational  statud  of^parents  sending  their  children  to 

school  (both  types  combinei)^oughly  approximated  the  occiipational 

structure  of  the  city  as  a  wholC  although  we  may  surmise  that  the  least 

well-off  within  each  category  were  less  likely  to  send  their  children  to 

school  (see  Table  4).   The  New  York'city  data  BiJggest,  then, -that  «»e  ^ 

mi^ure  of  charity  and  entrepreneurial -achooUng  characteristic  Qf  c^^^ 


<  ■  35'-  '  •  "       '    '      .  . 


in  the  late  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  resulted  in 
enrollment  rates- similar  ot  slightly  lowet  than  rates  in  th6  niid^ 
nineteenth  cetltury*  *  '       'I  -jr      v.\:>:.-;': . '  '     . - 

Scattered  enrollment  figures  for  private  and  public  students  in  , 
Salexxi*  Massachusetts?  reinforce  the  impression  that  the  ^hift  frbni  pri- 
vate to.public;--and  the  development  of  a  state ^assi^ted  public  school 
system,  had  little  effect  upon  the  propprtioh  of  jchi Wr  en  en  ^ 
northeastern  cpmmercial  cities •   Salem  in  1820,  like  New  York  in  1796, 
had  a  w^ll-developed  dual  neWork  of  independent  pay  school  and  free 
schools,  although  its  free  schools,  accommodating  about  hajf 'Of  the 

.  -  ^  ;     ^  '  '     -  -  _       .    _  .  .  :  .       *_  "  / 

schoolgoers, -w^^  operated  by  the  tpwii,  a  practice  inherited  from  the 

colonial 'per  iod.   As  this  puWic- sector  grew  in  Salexn  schooling,  the 

total  enrollment  remained  remarkably  stable  (see  Table  5)*  Enrbllrn^^t 

records  for  Boston  tell  the  same  story*   hi  1826,  when  44»  5;t>er  cent  of 

all  ch;ildren  zero  to  nineteen  v/ere  in  some.  schobj.,  32#6  per  cent  of  all 

school  children  wereTprivate*   The  IS^OjenroAlm      rate  was  39»2  per  ~ 

cent^  and  by  1850,  \/aen  the  per  cent  in  private  schools  had"^lropped-tc 

12*2,  tl>e  overall  enrollment  rate  iremaincd  at  AS.  A  per  cent*^^ 

•  •        These  data  for  large  commercial  towns  do  not  support  the  notion 

of  a  substantial  schbol  enr,ol2ment  increase  in  the  period  before  1840* 

But  most  peoi)le  did  not  live  in  cities;  they  lived  in  smaller  towns  and 

rural  villages*   It  remains,  then,  to  assess  whether  in  these  towns,  .  ' 

which  in  large  part  accounted  for  the  state  rwide  public  school  enroll-^ 
•  '  •  '  \^  '       ^      '  . 

ment  figures,  increasing  enrollments  ^an  be  attributjed  to  a  shift  from 

private  to  public  schooling  prior  to  1840*  Nto  ^o  this  we  shall  dissect 

the  earliest  surviving  state  returns  for  both  New  York  (1800)  and 
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TABLE  3;  Annua!  school  enrollment  rates  for  New  York  City 


.  0  * 

Year- 

/         Pet.  of  . 
/         children  0-19 
/  enrolled 

Pet.  of  school 
childrien  in 
pri^^te  schools 

/  ,1829. 

/    '  32.0 

62.2  - 

r 

.     1840  " 

/■  ■ 

/  21.9 

"not  given  1, 

1850 

1  _    '          -26.  3  ■ 

18.v3. 

Sources: 

/ibr  1796LeariF.  Kaestle.  The  Evolution  of  im  Uf bin  : 

University  Pre iB|,*^1973),  Tible  40^  :pOr  52;;f or  1 829f an^  109^^ 
Kaestle,  Svolution  of  amUrtonr  i^^^  TablS  12^^ 

for  1840, ."^ixth  Census  of  the  United  States,  (Washing      Mair^  a^ 
R6ives)i  p»  JLIS.  r      ^  ^  T-  '^  T 


TABLE  4:  Occupatlons^of  New  York  City  SchQOl«» Children's  Parents,  1796 


Occupational  categCjOT 


Ntiober  of 
parents 


Percent-of 
school  parents- 


Percent 
all  workers 


-  Laborer    . . 
9  Mariner 
Cartnan 

Skilled  craftsman 

Clerical  worker 

Proprietor 

Professional 
'  Merchant 
^  Other 

,.      .  « 

Total  ' 


4 
8 

21 
66. 
10 
31 
0 
13 
14 

167 


2.4 
4.8 

12i6 
39i5 

6.0 
18.6 

0 

7.8 
8.4 

100 


5.5  • 

3.7 

9.5 

43.1 

iil 

^  J2>0      .'  5; 

-  * -.-"-'^^ 

'  14.3  ^ 

=  -"**i-^ir'l 

4.0  ~ 

-  ~  "^5^ 

13.0 

•  5.4  ;  •; 

100 


-CI 


Source:  Kaestle,  Evolution  of  an  Urban  School  SystenJ  Table  11,  p*.54, 
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TABL^  5:  School  enrollments  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1820*->187S.j*- 


Year 

Ferceiit  of 
children  0-19 
trolled 

V  ^          •     -               ^  "^ 
Percent  of  school 
children  in  private 
'schools  .  ^  ' 

1820 

41.3 

\      50.0  (est.) 

.1827 

46^6 

57.8 

1834 

41.4' 

49»6  . 

^18^7 

44.7  • 

56.3                  ~  / 

41.8 

17.9  *  - 

\ 

Sources;  Attendance  figures,  fpjc  1820.,  public  schools  , f rom  Boatd  of  Education  1" 
Minutes,  ilS,  Salem  Ju  blic  Schools,  Sup^^  ,         ^^  ^^"^ 

private  attendaaice  Mtijaated  assui&jUig^  tfn  the  hM^ 

of  later  known,  figures;  for  1827,  SaLemJeg^ 

of  Education  Minutes,  Novetnber  25,  1S34;  1837,,  Salea^ity  Mii^ctojt^  i6tJ^lfi^^^ 
Population  figures  from  the  federal  census  ^  the  Massachusetts  cmsw^o£1^^^ 

extrapolated  arithmetically _^r  1827,^^  ' ^ -^^y^:-^-^^^-^'^'^^^ 


.T39. 


J  /- 


1^  <y^"iy'r^ '  '--/-'-'^---''--'-'zyy-''^' 


^Mapachusetts  (td26)* ' 

*     •  '  '  ^  ... 

'  /  When  the  New  York  State  school  retxirns  of'  1800  are  calculated 

by  town-  'si^e  (Table  6),  'tliey  demonstrate  a  durable  generalization  for 

schooliiig  in  the  Northeast  that  applies  tromJBOO*  until  well  »after  Uxe 

^middle  of  jbhe  pentury:  annual  school  enrollment  rates  are  ijegatively 

associated  with  community  size*    Except  for  the  smallest  category  of 

, '  towus'(under  1,  000  population)/  where-long  distafii-es  froin^farm  to 

"V    •  '    _  .  *         ...  ^  . 

scliool^may  h^^.e  inhibit €5^'  enrollment,  smaller  towns  exhibited'^higher 
school  enrollment  rates  than      ger  towns  and  cities.   This  niay  star- 

prise  students  of  other  Qocietiess,  particularly  traditional  sbc^t% 

ft       '  ,  -  .     '  ^     *   ,     '  ^'       i>  _^ 

but  not  those  familiar  with  the  early  American  district  ^sdfeool^  which 
, ,  .  '  ^    J'    ^     -  «  ^  ^  .  ^         -  .  _^ ' 

served  a  social  as  well  as  an  educational  functidh,  and  whose  relatively 


briei\  sximmer  and  winter  sessions  accommodated  the  seasonal  hature^of 
children's  agricultxural  work*  •  . 

The  earliest  school  returns  for  Massachusetts  confirm  the    o  ' 
pattern,  and  reinforce  our  conviction  tl^t. the' shift  from  private  to  ^ 
public  schooling  cannot  account  for  more  than  a  small  nortion  of  the 

enrollment  increases  outside  of  commercial  cities^   Table  7  reveals 

>  .         '  <  •  .  ^  . 

the  systematic  relationship  between  tov/n.size  and  school  enrollment 
in  Massachus^as  in  1826^  The  public  school  enrOlhnent  rate  i  Ji|P^*y 
a  regular  negative  association  with  town  size  except  that  Saleni's  pub- 
lic school  attendance  rate  is  Ipwer  &an  Boston's*  ^This  is  explained 
by  Salem's  far  greater  ^opolrtion  of  stiidients  in  private  school*  The 
cdlumn.for-^ enrollment  rates  at  public  and  private  schools  combined 
reverses  1lie  rank  order  of  Boston  and  Salem  and  otherwise  displays  a  jll 
xegular  progression- from  high  enrollment  rural  communities  to  low  ^| 


enrollment  urban  conimunitiesj  except  for  the  smallest  towns,  which 

0 

» 

had  yery  little  private  Schooling  to  augment  the  town  schools.  Also, 

the  gap  between  the  highest  rate  and  the  lowest  rate  is  less  when  private 

schooling  is  ad^ied  in.    The  private  •sector,  more  extensi^^  in  the  cities, 

had  a  somewhat  levelling  effect  on  total  enrollment  rates,  although  th^ 

rural -urban  contrast     >^ still  striking.    Most  important,  tlie  proportion 

of  private  schooling  is  very  small  in  Massachusetts  towns  under  2,500, 

wbv^re  a  majority  .of  .the  popula  ion  lived.    If  New  Yqvk  was  similar  to 

Massachusetts  in  this  regard,  it  seems  un3.ik61y  that  tbe  shift  from 

•» 

•  *        •  »>  <  • 

private  to  publie  could  account  for  *the  large  public  enrollment  gains 

we  discovered  in  Hew  York  State* 

. Extant  records  for  school  attendance  in  small  upstate  New  York  ^ 

towns  begin  too  la*:e  to  .cfiart  a  rise  in  school  attendance  during  the     ,  . 

period  from  1790  to  1820,  but  they  do  conform  to  Randall* s  figures 

and  to  our  assertion  that  rural  rates,  unaffected  by  entrepreneurial  , 

schooling,  were  high  and  stable' from  the  182p*s  forx/ard.    Table  8  gives 

enrollment  rat  is  tv'^r-  Glenvilie,  a  sniall  village  across  the  Mohawk  River  ^ 

from  Schenectady.    Established  as  a,tovn"in  1820,  when  its  population  was 

2,514,  Glenvilie  operated  district  schools  (eight  In  1820,  bxxteen  by 

1840).    Despite  annual,  fluctuation^,  Glenvilie !s  high  and  level  rates 

from  1823  to  1841  portray  a  town  unaffected  by  th^,  decline  of /private 

education  (there  is  no  record  of  any  private  schooling  in  Glenvilie)  or 


increasing  state  ai'd  (which  failed  to  -alte!:*  Glenv  , life's  already  high 
enrollments).  r      "  ^         :  '  o 

^Oiir  conclusions  about  enrollment  ra'tes,  may  be  stated  in  terms 
of  a  rural-urban  contrast.    The  shjfft  from  private  to  public  schooling 


Tabxe  6:  S?chool  enrollments  for  New  York, States  in  1800,  by  town^size 


Number  of     Number  of 
^  towns  in         towns  Mean        ^     Stan^a^d  Standard 

Town  size  ^  the  state        reporting       enrollment    deviation  error 


0-  999 

101 

.  12 

.  ^  1 

13.3 

3.8 

1,000-2,499 

115 

52 

.  ^  38.7 

16.5  ' 

2.3 

2,  500-4, 999 

70 

43 

.  36.7 

13: 9 

2»1 

5,000-9,999 

5 

3 

27.  5- 

3.3 

1.9^ 

New  York  City* 

1 

1.  ' 

24.7 

Total  (excluding 
New  York  City) 

281 

110 

V  37.1 

V 

a.   Data  for  1796.   New  York  population  (est.  )=46, 397. 

Sources:  For  New  York  City,  Kaestle,  Evolution  of  an  Urban  School  System, 

p.  52.   For  New  York  State,  New  York  Assen^bly  Journal  (1798-1800), 

pp.  282-285  and  Second  United  State  Census  (Washington,  -1800),  pp.  32-33. 


TABLE  7:  School  enroll.  :    s  for  Massachusetts  in  1826;  by  town  slsa 


Number 
of  towns 

Percent  0-19  in  public  ^ 
schools 

Percent  0- 19  in  private 

and  public  schools 

Town  size 

reporting 

Mean  Standard 
deviation 

Standard 
error 

•  Mean  Standard  Standard 
deviation  error 

0-1249 

50 

75.9 

15.2 

2.1 

81.7    17.9  2.5 

1250-2499 

48 

.71.7 

12.9 

1.9 

82.1    21.5  3.1 

p 

2500-4999 

13 

56.1 

24.1 

6.4 

74.1    31.7         8.5  - 

5000-9999 

7 

37.9 

22.9 

9.3 

54.7    22.1   ^.  8.4 

sklem  1 
.(pop-12,875) 
Bdstoa  .  -1 
(popT54,154) 

•20.9 
30.0 

49.5   

44.5  JL-   

Source:  Massachusetts^  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  School  returns  for 
1826,  MS,  Massachusetts  State  Eibrary^  Annex,  Vault. 
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was  gradual  but  decisive  in  commerci?tl  cities  of  New  York  and  - 
Massachusetts  between  1000  arid  1850.   Moreover/  it  accounts  almost 
entirely  for, the  rising  public  enrollment  rates  in  those  cities,  while 
the  combined  {>ublic -private  rates  were  stable,  and  considerably  lower 
tiian  in  smaller  communities.   The  shift  from  private  to  public  school-': 
ing,  our  data  suggest,  was  not  nearly  as  important  in  sniall  tov/ns  as 
it  was  in  the  cities.   Some  small  towns  had  private  academies,  and 
thelr^decline  was  mxi^ch  applauded  by  antebellum  reformers;  but  iche   -  . 
shift  could  account  for  only  a  part  of  the  steady  rise  in  off icial  enroll- ' 
ment  figures.   More  important  was  the  increasing  substitution  of. 
■  governmental  financing  for  parental  financing,  yet  the  influence  sf  ^ 
government  intervention  on  total  enroDrient  rates  may  still -be  doubted, 
for  the  most  important  state  developments--for  example,  the  dramatic 
increase  in  state  aid  in  New  York  after  1839.  or  the  activities  of  the 
state  3oard  of  Education  in  Massachusetts  after  ISST^-occurred  after*  _  ^ 
.  state-wide  enrollment  rates  had  leveled  off.  * 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  only  enrolment  rates;  but  reformeriB> 
like  Horace-Mann  v?ere  more  concerned  to  promo^^  regular  attendance 

t 

and  longer  schpol  sessions  than  they  were  to  enroll  the  small  percentage 
of  nonattenders.   Similarly,  economic  historians  interested  in  human 
capital  formation  want  to  know  the  average  nwtt^er  of  days'  of  schooling, 
experienced  annually  p6r  child,  not  just  the  numfter  of  children  enrolled 
each  year.   Relying  partly  ou  inferences  from  exp^diture  data,  Fislilow 

argued  that  "neuher  average  daily  attendancje  rates  nor  length  of  school 

21"^ 

^ypar  is  likely  to  have  shown  rapid  chapge"  before  1840.  Accjij«ite 
estimates  awai^ further  ;*e8earch  on  these  variables.   In  the  meaiJtime, 


^30- 


we  believe  that  substantial  increases         have  odcuraTed' in  school 
length  and* average  attendance,  as  they  did  in  total  enrollment,  during 
the  period  1800  to  1830.    The  1826  Massachusetts  returns,  show  a  clear 
association  between  length  of  school  year  and ^t own'  size  (Table  9).  If 
thi^  cross-sectional  association  persisted  qvei  time,  the  state-wide 
average  length  of  school  should  have  increased  as  the  state  urbanized./ 
Data  from  the  period  1840  to  1880,  which  we  present  in  the  next  chapter, 
support  this  inference.    The  state-wide  average  length  of  public  schools 
in  Massachusetts  rose  from  150  days  in  1840  to  192  days  in  1880.  Our 
estimate  of  days  of  school ^attended  per  person  0-19  In  Massachusetts, 
combining  public  and  private  schooling,  shows    an  increase  from  60 
days  in  1840  ta  #2  days  in  1880.    We  see  no  reason  presently  to  assuiiie 
that  such  trends  did  not  also  characterize  the  preceding  forty  years. 
Our  study  of  enrollment  rates  does  not  suggest  that  the  old 
.    derogatory  t-uaracterization  of  the  Vsleepy"  period  should  be  replaced 
by  nostalgia'**  for  the  good  old  days  when  widespread  schooling  resulted 
from  parental,  local,  and  entrepreneurial  ini1:iative.    We  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  normative  judgment  here  as  to  whether  mere  schooling  for 
more  peop?e  is  a  Good  Thing,  nor  whether  more  state  intervention  was 
desirable  in  American  educational  hist dry.    But  we  do  believe  that  our 
examination  of  the  evidence  re-establishes  the  ^capacity  of  the  educa^ 
tional  institutions  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  to 
increase  the  extent  of  schooling  in  the  decades  prior  to  the  common 
school  "revi^-al."    Thus  we  cannot  rule  out  the  pbssible  contribution 
of  education  to  rising  product iyiVy,  whether  through  intellectual 


training  or  attitude  formation. 
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TABLE  9:  Length  of  public  school  session  in  >Iassachusetti^  1826^ by^  town  slse 


• 

lown  sxze 

Nxunber  of 
•  towns 

Average  length  of  school  per  dlsctrlct  (days) 

Mean 

Standard 
deviation 

Standard         -  ^ 
•error  .      "  j 

0-1249 

50 

127 

36 

1250-2499 

48 

143  - 

80 

•  13.-  1 

2500-4999 

13 

172 

104 

31         ■'"     .  , 

5000-9999 

7 

204 

34 

15  •    '  -'J 

4 


.Source:  llassachxisetts,.  Secretary  of  the  Coxmnonwealth^  School  returns  for  1826^^ 
MS,  Massachusetts  State  Library,  Annex,  Vaults    Length  of  school  session  tuit 
reported  for  Salem  or  Boston*  . 
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Two  quite  different  unregulated  modes  of  cchpp^^^      cl^iac^r,-  7;:^ 
istic  of  commercial  cities  and  rural  communities  had.  iy:  IS^Ore  sUUed  \ 
in  enrollment  rates  that  were  high  compared  to  other  nations  But  wliicli 
were' still  capable  of  expansion  in  the  period  1800  to  1830.  :Per:  capita  . 
consuniption  of  schooling  in  the  American  northeast  was  probably  in- 
creasing sttbstantially  before  the  reforms  that  began  in  the  late  1830?8,i 
although  the  exact  dimensions  are  as  yet  mlmown._  Jncre*sing=TSt^^ 
encouragement  and'interveation  helped  boost  educatipgaVcoasi^ 
even  father  in  the  period  ISlcTto  1880,  not  by  increasing  enrollm^enff  jg^^ 
but  by  increasing  school  sessions  and  daily  aittendance.  %  enfollme^^^^ 
is  our  index,  1800  to  1830  was  more  a  ••sneaky"  than  a  "sleepy"  periodw 
Quietly,  and  with  little  refjard  for  later , historians,  American?  in  |he 
northeast  sent  their  rfiildrerfto  school  in  increasingly  greateiv  numborsi^^ 
The  magnitude  of  the  increase  >8  undetermined,  but  it  was  substantiili 
even  when  private  schooling  is  accounted  for,  and  it  took  place. not  In 
the  cities. but  in  the  tovms  and  villages  of  the  hinterland. 
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'  •  •  VCHAPTER  III 

TRENDS  IN  MASS4CHDSETTS. SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE, 
1840rl886 


'  Introduction  ■  .  1 

Is  ft  not  a  fearful  thtag  to  conteinplate  that 
80  liarge  a  portion  of  our  children  passed 
through  the  Jast  year,  without  the  advanltages  * 

.  of  any  school,  public,  or  private? '  .  ;  .  What      '  ^ 
•would  ^be  said^  if  we  sm?  a  large*  portion  of 
our  fe.Uow  citizens  treasbiiaW  in  "  ' 

subverting  the  fbundatlohs       t^^  '  \ 

'  and  bringing  in  anarchy  or  despotism?"^  _ 

\        '  So  wrote  Horace  Mann  in  1846,  expressing  a  constant 
pr^occupi  tion  of  nineteenth -century  public  school  advocates.  The 
Lawrc^nce  school  cosaalttee  cotnplained  In  1854  that  truant  children  ^ 
rece5vc^  their  education  in  the  str/Be5|f ,  "'"where  the  violation  of  everyf 
mt^ral  precept  and  duty  form  the  morning  and  the  evening  lesson." 
"Show  me  a  ikember  of  a  common  school  who  adheres  to  an  uhfllnch*-  ^ 
ing  purpose  or'piinctuality  and  constancy,"  declared  the  chairman  of 
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...  ^  .  *  »  ^ 

the  Chicopee  school  committee,  "and  I  will  show  you  pne  who  lays,  a 
strong  iiold  on  the.  highest  success  in  life*  •^  Topping  Chicopee's  honor 
roljt  <n  1861  was  champion  school  attender  Phebe  Howard,  who  had 

2 

aiteitdedlO?  weeks  withbut  an  absence*  /  *         '  * 

s     •  ^  •  ^  !.  '    I  . 

State  and  local  school  reports,  in  Massachusetts  ibouhd  with 
concern  about  who  was  attending  school,  at  what  ag6,  whether. public  or 
private^  hpw  regularly,  and  for  what  period  of  tfie  year.   Social  histor* 
ians  interested  in  the  experiences  of  children  in  school  must  begin  by 
,asking  the.  same  questions'"*   It  is  only  a  starting  point,  but,.a  necessary 
one*   However,  as  we  have  seen,  serious  difficulties  arise  iri  deter • 
'mining  who  was  in  school  in  the  nineteenth  century*   Even  for  the 
period  after  1840,  when  most  states  were  collecting  detailed  education 
statistics,  there  are  niunerous  obstacles  to  constructing  valid  long-rang 
time  series  on  school  attendance*   The  pVirpose  of  this  Chapter  is  to  dis 
cu8s\8ome  of  these  problems  and  to  present  3re vised  estimated  trends  in 
Massachusetts  school-attendance  from  1840  «r-ia§p*\  ^ 

■  • :.  '  ■    »  .       .  • 

CompleJcities  and  Confusions  in  School  Attendance  Rates  / 

The  difficulties  may  be  summarize^  under  four  general  headings 
(a)  confusion  of  different  types  of  attendance  figures,  (bVnoncompara; 
bility  of  annual  school  enrollnient  figures  with  cros.s-sectional  census 
figures,  (c)  shifts  in  r^q^uired  reporting  categories  oyer  tinnp,  and 
(d)' the  unreliability  o|!  private  school  data*      '  f       .     .  . 


^(a)  Types  of  attendance  figures  -  .  | 


?    School  p^^rticipation  figures  are  of  two/ba^  enrollment 

'  *  *       ^  »       1       •  *  *         *  .  ,  •  *        ./  '\     '        •  •  .* 

data,  which  express  ,the  number  of  children  participating)in  a  system*  . 
.    ,  "      *   .   ,     i^'^^j  .  '  ..."  ■ 

af  ^i?ome  time  during  a  given .perit>d,  and  attendance  data  proper,  which 
S     '  *  '  *     ' .        '  •  • 

.tell  us  the  regularity  of  participation,  that  is,  the  average  daily  attehd- 

r  '  -     ■      ■  '      /     '    *  $  ' ^  -  '     .  \  ' 

ance/  or  the  number  of  childi^en  Wl^o  attended  a  cef  tain  number  of  days 
^  of  scHobl.   Average  daily  attend^<»e'figuVes,\  combined  with  tix.e  length 
of  school  sessidnd  in  days,  yield  the  average  nuniber .of  jBchopl  days.. 
consumed 'per  year  per  .school^age  chi6  (or  p,er  .caf  ita)^  :aL'^;statistlc^of 

some^ihteirest  in  comparing  ley^ls*  of  education  at  dlffe^rent  plapes  op  /. 

/    *  (  "        .    ,    '  '*     ,         ^-  .       *    \  '  ^  .  -      '        '     '  /-^M 

■  -         ■  >      '  ■  •       ■■  ^ 

"    ^    ;    It  te  not  sufficient  simply  to  'say:  that  riineteenth-c6ntury  scnool- 

menwf   -  pTeoCdupi^d  with  attendance.   Demographical^  different  , 

*        -    -      ,  .     ,  ■    »     ■      ■  ,  ■ 

towns  developed  deferent  att'endance  problems,   Conceirn  ifor  regularity  '\:?| 

••"^     •■■      ■     '••  ■4-    ■         \       *  -  '  .^■-^■r^r^Wh 

'^of  attendance-was  widely  shared  in  .ruual  and  urban  towns,  but  anjtletiea, 

about  non-enroUed  cHildren'—thpse  completely  untouched  byscApoMlig^^ 

,    '  "       ,  *  4-  ':^^i:}d  -I 

v/ap  character ist'ically  ah  curban  phenomenon^     Also,  the  different  ^ 

aspects  of  attendati^ce  changed  ^t  ijifferent  rates  over  ttie  centuryV 

rise  in  total  enrolLtient  ratep  orobably  qccUrred  b^etweeu  1800  and  1,830; 

after  1340  total  enroUment.leyelled  off  ^nd  then  actually  Reclined. ,  Dutr-  ^-g 

ing  the  middle  ol  the  nineteenth'  century  average  daily  attendance  was  , 

'  .  .  *  *  '5"-  "  /\ 

stable  and  the  length  of  school  year  r,o$e  substantiaUyy     In  the  pifosent 
'  chapter,  we  examine  these  aggregate  state  divide  trends  over  tim^e#  as  ,;|| 
first  step  toy/ard  assessing  the^ impact  o^  educational  systematizatioa  on 
enrollment^  attendance,  aud  the.  amount  of  schooling  cdnsum 


Massachusetts' during  the  mi<fdlc  decades  of  tlie;  nineteenth  century . 
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\t7  *  '^^^i 
<4      '    .  /^t 


-    V  Because  there  are  many  differ ei>t  types  of.  enrollment  and 
•attendance  figiires,  we 'must  be  careful  not  to  combine  or  compare  ' 
different  types  of  statistic s.'  .'Fo?  example,  recent  fcholars  hwve  • 

added  the  average  eftrollment,  given  for  IvCissachusetts  private  ,  , 

'  .  ■  ■  \'  •  -^^  •       >  •  ■ 

^c%ol8,  andf^ptal  annual  enrollment,  given^for  public " school s,  tp 

arrive"  at  the  total  number  of  children  attending  .s,chbol.  -  But j  we  . 

hay.e' discovered, 'they, are  not  the. same  statistic;  therefoi?  •  ?ve  n^ve  < 

,  •'   '     '    '  '  ■  '  •■     \  ■  <  '         ■:  .. 

devised^a  ritii^  to  xb^vert  aVerage  enrollment  into  ejiti?»^ated  total  - 

enrollment;  the  rationale  for  this  arid  cftheie  estimaitton  procedurbi  is 

given  in  Ap^ndix  B.  Figure  lidisplays  and  distinguishes  betwdcn  tiie. 

'  '  ■      ■'  .      *  -  '  ■  : 

"four  chidf  types  of  att.endance  figiires  availablex^  nineteenth-century 

historians.  Real  values  foir  these  statistics,  'whenavailabl6,  occur- 

.  •     „     .         "       '*  '  . 

in  descending  ordpr,  that  Is,  .the  highest  ntimber  wduld  bo  aU  childr^ 
enrolled  during  the  year,  and  the  lowest  number  would  be  the. average 
'daily  attendanc€r%      •        ^  ...  :  i'.  .-vl'  v  '        '^^  /^ 


'   FIGURE  1:,  Types  ot  At£6ndance  -Statistics  ; 

^  iStatistic  jileaning  .    \  Usual  Source 

I.  Total  annuaJL        * ,    AH  children  enroUiig^     JLocal  and  state  . 
"^•i^railment*        '   ^  during  the  entire  period.,  school  reports*  y 

Perjjent.  oijpopu-       ifflfthose  present  at  thd  i  State  and  federal 
^  lation  v/hC  attend-  /  time  of  the  census,  the     fanni^y  census 
^v^'   ed  school  dfyrihg  /  number  who  had  attend-  returns*  , 
'    •  the  year©  cd  any  school  in  the  pf  er  •  ,  • 

^     ,      ^  vious  twelvie '.months*'  ^  , 

3.'c,Average  enrolb-  ^  The  average  number  of  Local  and  state  school^ 
/  ment*  \  children  enrolled  on  a  reports  (for  Massachtt? 
•  .           ^v,  single  day*  setts  private  "schaplG 

.  ^  /  ,         .       ;   .   ^      .  ,     .  early  in  ISthxentiiry. 

■  '    ■    '   ''-^  '  '    *  '        ■  "-^  '  ' \'  for  public vscliools  in 

..   .     '  !  V    :  .later  19th  century* 

*  4* '  Average  daily  The  average  number  of    St'at.e.and  iocal  schdol  ^ 

^  ^  attendance*'      ^    -  children  going  to  school   reports.  \ 

^.^-on  a  shigle  day*  /  .       \  . 


(b)  Noncomparability  of.ann.vial  enrollmeni  figures  v 
with  8chool**age  census  figures  , 

\  \   .  ^     .  •  -1       '  ^         .    '  i  ^ 

The  most  coihmoh  attendance  ratio, ^  used  both  by  nineteenth- 
century  educators  and  recent  historians,,  islthe  total  annual  enrollment 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school  age*   In  general,  the  num- 
ftrator>  ennual  enrollment^  includes  all  children  moving  in  and  out  of 
schools --including        ;  promoted  as  well  as  those  entering  and  leav» 
ing  the  community --wh'le^ the  denominatorT^tht  riumbel  of  children  of 
school  age  :n  the  community,  is  from  a  censv»?.  one  point  in  time/  which 
does  not  account  for  transience*   Thus,  the  ratios  are  artificially 
inflated,  resulting  commonly  in  so-called  enrollment  rates  of  over^ 
100  percent,  routinely  included  in  nineteenth-century  reports  but 
usually  attributed  to  the  double  counting  of  individual  children  moving  " 
vfithin  the  system,  rather  than  to  the  basic  problem,  the  noncoApara- 
bility  of  the  longitudinal  enrollment  figvire  ahd  the  snapshot  population 
figure.-       •  •  •  * :  ^ ,  :  * 

Average  enrollment  figures  (which  would  be  comparable  to  census 
figiares)  a*  \  rarely  available,  and  conversely,  census  figvires  for  the 
number  of  children  who  lived  in  an  area  over  a  year's  time  (which  would 
be  comparable  to  annual  enrollment  rates),  do  not  exist*   Thus,  it  is 
necesWry  to  live  with  the  artificial  statistic*   It  is. not  a  measure  of 
any  absolute  level  of  school  participation  but  may  be  used  to  compare 
relative  levels  across  space  or  time,  assuming  that  mobility  rates  do 
not  subststntva^ly  differ  in  the  communities  being  compared/^  * 

A  second  problem  arises  from  the  daily  mobility  of  s:hoolgoer«* 
Children  can  cross  district  lines,  or  board,  to  attend  schools  in  areas. 


where  they  will  not  be  cexinted  among  the  population*   Children  frozxi 
small  towns  without  high  schools  frequently  walked  or  rode  to  neighbor- 
ing  cities  to  school.   For  example,  the  Newbury,  Massachus^dtts,  school 
committee  reported  in  185.0  that  "34  students  from, this  town  are  on  the 
catalo  xe  of  the:^Putnam" Free  School,  "  in  Newburyport.   Tan  others 
attea:/;ed  Dummer  Academy,  artd  about  fifteen  attended  o^her  private 
set  ools  in  Newburyport,   The  same  year  Dracut  reported,  "The  proxi- 
mity of  Dracut  to  Lowell  afford  the  youth  in  Dracut  good  opportunity  for 
attending  the  high  schools  in, that  city."  .School  attendance  by  the  teen- 
agers ox  these  small  towns  would  thus  be  vmderestimated  in  the  official 
figures,  for  ,,fichool  .;ommittees  were  expressly  instructed  not  to  count 

-  -  -      ^ ' 

^them.  Conversely,  figures  for  the  towns  with  academies  and  hi|;h 
schools-were  inflated  by  out-of-town  scholarij^  South  Hadley,  for, 
exampH,  a  town  with  only  331  public  school  students  at  <^I1  levelis, 
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hosted  an  additional  225  girls  at  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary. 

*  .  1^ 

There  is  no  way  to  correct  systematically  for  the  dist  rticns 

caused  in  school  attendance  rates  by  mobility.    We  can  only  hope  that 
out-of-dip^^^ict  stutlents  are  usually  a  small  part  of  total  attendance. 
The  problem,"  obviously,  is  of  greater  impact  for  teen-agers  than  for 
young  children.   Also,  the  smaller  the  unit  of  analysis,  the  greater  the 
problem.   There  ia^more  distortion  at  the  town  level  than  at  the  state 
level,  while  at  the  i.^vracitV  level  (for  example,  in  comparing  wardsk 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  relevant  school -age  popula- 
tion*   In  sum,  enrollinont  ratios  are  beset  by  problenis  stemming  from 
the  noncomparabilit^j  of  schooling  figures  and  population  figures,  prob- 
lems which  should  be  recognized  but  which,  °for  the  most  part,  cannot 
be  resolved* 


(c)  Shifts  in  required  reporting  categories  ove?  time 

.  „      As  state  school  officials  came  ari  went,  and  as  their  policy 
interests  shifted,  they  changed  the  educational  items  on  which  towns 
were  reijuired  to  reporU  '  Age  categories  and  other  definitions  shifted, 

creating/discontinuities  in  long-range  series  of  school  statistics*  For 
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some  states,  such  as  Wisconsin,  numerous  inconsistencies  in  reported 
categories  over  time  have  made  th    :r^^ation  of  long -range  time  series 
on  matter b  uke  expenditures  and     ^^^iiex^^^'viiv^ally  impossible*  Fot 
Massachusetts,  the  problem  has  necessitated  the  KHid  of  statittical 
estimates  and  extrapolations  discu:  <?ed  below  in  Appendix  B'* 

^      The  major  discontinuity  in  the  available  Massadhusetts  iJata 
occurred  when  Barnas  Sears  succeeded  Horace  Mann  as  Secretary  of  the 
state's  Board  of  Education^   For  his  second  annual  report  (1849*50) 
Sears  changed  the  span  of  school-age  children  from  four  to  sixteen  to 
five  to  fifteen;  he  ceased  asking  for  the  length  of  session  of  private 
schools;  and  he  switched  from  the  private  to  the  public  category  those 
public  schools  kept  open  by  subscription  beyond  the  agreed  session,  the 
so-called  "schools  kept  to  prolong  the  common  schoc»^.  "  The  latter 
change  i£  an  example  of  an  arbitrary  repolrting  change  that.coiald  be 
misi.."erpreted  as  an  historical  change,  for\t  created  the  illusion  of  a 
dramatic  decline  in  enrollment  in  private  unincOiqporated  schools  in  a 
single  year*   In  1848-49  the  average  enrollment  reiiqrted  for  all  such 
schools  was  27,583;  in  1849-50',  after  Sears  changed  th^h^nstriictions, 
tiae  average  enrollment  dropped  tp  19,  534*   Actually,  Mann^^nd*  Sears 
both  opposed  the  long-standing  practice  of  prolonging  the  common  s^^I 
session  by  subscription,  which  accounted  for  a  large  share  of  the  \ 


eo-c?Ued  "private"  education  in  Massachusetts  before  1830,  aind  the 
practice  did  decline  as  increasing  public  funds  for  education  allowed 
increasingly  longer  regular  public  school  sessions,  but  the  decline  wae 
not  as  dramatic  as  is  suggested  by  the  official  enroll  "neut  figures, 
which  first  aggregated  the  prolonged  common  schools  with  other  unin- 
corporated private  schools  and  then,  after  1850,  lumped  them  with  the 
tax-supported-public  schools.   Because  the  shift  from  private  to  public 
schooling  is  one  of  the  most  important  trends  in  nineteenth-century  ed- 
ucation, we  have  developed  a  detailed  hypothetical  picture  of  the  real 
trends  in  private  and  public  education  from  1840  to  1850,  controlling 
for  Sears'  artificial  shift  of  the  "prolonged"  common  schools. 

^d)  The  unreliability  of  private  school  data 

Private  schools  were  not  required  to  report  to  the  Massachusetts 

.Board  of  Education.   Figures  on  private  schools  were  collected  or  esti- 

mated  by, local  schpol  committees.   In  his  first  annual  report,  Barnas 

Sears  warned  that  "the  number  of  children  who  receive  their  education 

in  privaite  schools,  or  at  home,  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  Those 

who  know  the  summary  manner  in  which  committees  often  arrived  at 

their  conclusions  in  respect  to  this  particular,  will  use  some  degree  of 
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caution  in  rcasonin{^   rom  such  data. "  •      ,  . 

The  paucity  and  unreliability  of  private  school  attendance  data  is 
particularly  unfortunate  in  view      two  important  present  concerns  abovt 
,  the  history  of  American  education:  the  effect  of  government  intervention 
either  in  increasing  total  school  attendance  or  in  shifting  control  from 
private  to  public  schools  (two  quite  distinct  processes  difficult  to 


separate  without  adequate  private  school  data),-  and  the  growth  of  the  " 
Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  system  as  an  alternative  to  the >  t 
Protestant -biased  public  school  system*        i  'I.       .•.jri  f.i.     * .  t 

One  cannot  create  statistics  where  none  ttxi^t,  though  one.can 
sometimes  tease  enough  scattered  figures  from  local  soxirces  on  private 
and  parochial  schools  to  construct  time  series  where  no  systematic 
information  had  previously  been  collected*       Short  of  making  more  • 
such  expeditions -to  unearth  the  facts  of  private  attendance* v/e  phould 
keep  two  generalizations  in  mind:  first,  school  attendance  and  public  i 
school  attendance  are  quite  different  matters,  so  we  must  take  care  to  | 
avoid  making. gener^Alizations  about  the  former  on  the  basis  of, data  only  I 
for.  the  .latter.       Second;  because  figures  for  private  schooling  are 
probably  better,  for  later  decades  than  for'eazlie3^,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  recorded  trends  in  total  enroUment  may  be.biased,  underestimating 
schooling  in  the  early  nineteenth  century*    >:;_.■>■     ■  y, 

The  Dilennma 

Taking  all  of  these  compjlications  together^  we  conclude.  Jljat 
alleged  trends  in  school  attendance  may  depend  more  upon  the  choice 
and  inter p^retation  of  extant  data  than  upon  the  reality  of  schooliiig  in 
the  nineteenth  century.   The  margin  of  error  due  to.  the  ambiguities 
and  incompleteness  of  the-data  is  probably  greater  than  the  magnitude 
of  most  of  the  trends  we  are  talking  about.\  Thus,  to  study  attendance 
rates  without  dealing  as  explicitly  and  as  se>iaitivecly  as  possible  with 
these  problems  is  not  valid  and  may.  lead  to  generalizations  no  better 
founded  than  impressions  about  attendance  based  on  traditional  lettristic 
sources* 


'V  '    On  the  other  hand,  to  go  into  the  detaiU  of  these  data  problems 
not  .only  involveB  us  deeper  and  deeper  in  a  morass  of  uncertainty,  but 
risks  the  loss  of  ?^11  read|ra  save  the  most  ardent  specialists,  due  to 
^•acute  boredomt  »•  '  J  '^^^  » -  ^  ^ 

The  Solution  ^  '  O 

We  have  constructed  new  time  series  ofjtrends  in  Mairsachusetts 
school  attendance  during  the  formative  decades  of  educational  systema- 
,  tization*   In  doing  so  we  have  explored  many  of  the  prc^lems  cited 
above^   We  reserve  to  the  appendices  all  the  definitions/  extrapola- 
tions.  and  explanations  of  procedure.  .  There  the  interested  reader  will 
find  documentation  of  th^  trends  discussed  ;in  this  Cljapter.  The 
appendices  alijo  illustrate  some  of  the  pitfalls. possible  in  taking  official 
nineteenth-century  statistics  at  face  value.    Those  who  wish  to  forego 
the  task  of  reading  the  appendices  should  take  stern  warning  that  there 
are  discontinuities  in  the  reported  data  on  school 'attendance  so  that 
portions  of  our  graphs  for  some  years  are  based  on  reported  data,  while 
for  other  years  the  values  are  hypothetical  projections  of  what  we  believe 
happened)  based  on  study  of  the  literary  evidence,  the  instructions  to 
towns  for  filing  school  returns,  and  the  detailed  manuscript  town  returns 
that  were  uged  to  tabulate  the  state  reports.  .  .  ■ 

Principal  Trends  in  Massachusetts  Schooling,  1840-1880 

•     Staie  and  local  school  officials  wished  to^seei  more  children  in 
public  schools  more  days  each  year.   Their  reasons*  if  we  take  them  at 
their  word,  were:  to  impart  to  children  the  intellectual  skills  necessary 
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for  daUy  life  in  their  society;  Co  produce  bolth  intelligent  and  orderly 
citizens;  to  inculca. .  m  children  the  iralues  and  diecipline  necessary  to 
become  productive  and  moral  adults;  and  to  keep  children  occupied, 
-away  from  other  less  desirable  activities.  Our  purpose  here  is  not  to 
assess  their  motiyes  but  to  assess  how  well  they  succe<sded  iii  attaining 
their  attendance  goals,  looking  at  the  state  as  a  whole  during' the  decades 
when  social  changes  were  diverse  and  rapid  ind  when  state  iiitervention 
in  education  increased  substantiallv.  '  .  .  r;..  -:         .iJi  *-  ^ 

(a)  The  shift  from  private  to  public  schooling 

Mann  and  other  reformers  pre sented  the  defeat  ofjpriyate 
schooling  as  a  major  objective.   Claiming  that  "perhaps  a  ma:jority  of  " 
he  '..oalthier  persons  in  the  state"  patronized  private  schools,  Mann 
argued  in  his  first  report  that  this  drew  off„the  best  scholars,  withdrew 
the  support  of  influential  parents,  led  to  depressed  conditions  in  the 
public  schools,  and  fostered  a  divisive  system  of  sectarian  education. 

"Of  such<lisastrous  consequences,  there,  is  but  one  remedy  and  one 

13  " 

preventiveii  It  is  the  elevation  of  the  common  schools.  "     Graph  1 
and  Graph  2  show  that  public  school  reformers  succeeded  in  their 
campaign  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  school  children  Inr  private 
schools.   In  1840,  13. 8  percent  of  all  enrolled  were  in  private  schools; 
by  1880  the  percentage  was  8.4.  However,  the  graphs  also  underscore 
•  Mann's  basic  argument,  that  the  problem  was  riOt  the  auantitjr  of  students 
in  private  schools,  which  even  by  1840  was  quite  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole,"  but  rather  who  they  were,  natriely,  the  children  of  wealthy  , 
■  utd  influential  parent.,  whose  support  was  needed  to  develop  a  truly 
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V^'fcdmtnon  school  system.  -  Seen  in  this.Xig'  ^,  the  pampaign  against 

v  iprivate-  schboling  was  only  partially  successful;  iotially  elite  parents 

•  •■(sis  well  as  others)  continue  to  jvithdraw  their  children  from  the  ^public 

schools  even  today*  During  our  period,  as  Graph  2  show p,.*px*i vat e 
'  •"•^'schools  held^eir  own  in  absolute  nxunbers;  at  the  same  time,  the 
'     ^social  composition  of  their  client^  almost,  certainly  became  xnore 
-sfla-^elitlst*       What  occurred  was  not,  then,,  a  victory  ove^  separate  . 

elite  schooling,  as  Mann  would  Jbave  liked,  but  a  conversion  of  low 

priced  pay  school: ,  local  academies,  and  subscription  ^schools  (kept 

..  -        .     ■  "         \        /  *' 

to  prolong  the  common  schools)  into  town-controlled,  <jtax-suppor£ed 

\ 

'  Schools.'  <  •^J  *      '    ^'   .M^  -  .-Mj;-*  •  .  .1  .  .;• 

(b)  Total  enrollment 

.  'u'.y^:      "  -'  Graph  1  shows  a  slight  but  steady  decline  in  total  enrollment 
■   levels  during  these  de^^ades*   This  finding  y/ould  be  sxirprising  to  any- 

one  who  thought  of  the  conunoa  school,  "revival!'  as  an  effort  to  herd 
'  unschobled  children  into  schools.   Of  course,  although  the^  percent  of 
children  in  school  was  declining,  the  public  school  system  was  expand- 
ing rapidly,  just  to  keep  up  with  the  absolute  increase  in  the  number  of 
school-age  children  and  to. absorb  the  relative  enrollment  shift  from 

*  private  to  public  schools*   In  Salem,  which  had  a  vigorous  private  . 
"   school  network  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  Mayor  attributed 

"  increasing  school  expenditure^  in  1843; to  the  increjasing  population  and 
*  '     to  the  shift  to  public  schooling.   He  predicted  that  the  school  budget 
.  >v6uld  continue  to  be  a  larger  part  of  .th«  city  budget  "until  the  re^^ult 
c    wHich  seems  inevitable  should  be  reached,  and  all  o^  by  far  the  largest 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  TWENTY  YEARS  OLD 
ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL  IM  MASSACHUSETTS,  I8«0- 1880 
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"part  o|  the  children  of  the  City,  shall  be  inc^ded  within  the  Public 
..♦Schools.".     •       '  ■•  •  .  ♦        ;      ■.•}'..■  ••.  .•-    .  ■' 

'  *  Expansion  of  the  public  schools,  then,  was  hot  due  to  an  increap- 

.       •  .  f-  •  "  ♦  . '         •  *  . 

ing  percentage  of  children  enrolled*;  ?  This  was  disquieting  to  some*, 
Public  anxieties  kre  often  based  uport  percentages  (crime  rate,  ^  - 
employment  r ate Sk  enrollment  rates),  not  absolute  numbers*  _  . 
'  People's  perceptions  of  opportunity  and  social  stability  are  quite 
rightly  based  on  relative  nimibers/  controlling  for  popttlation'.  Thus, 
despite  the  much-vaunted  expansion  of  p^ublic  schcfoliftg  during  ojur 
pjeriod,/thje  relative  decline  in  annual  enrollment  rates  mad e^  sohie  ,1 
impact  on  the  public  mind*    V/e  may  briefly  summarize  its  probable 
causes  and  possible  effects*-as  follows*.  -  , 

Why  did  eiirolbn'ent  levels  fail  to  rise;  in  a  «tatc!  that  was 
rapidly  urbanizing  and  industrializing,  a  sta^.  that  was  modernizing. Its 
school  system  and  was  increa^singly  .Shilling  to  legislate  on  school  attend- 
ance?' First,  enrollnaent  was  already  very  high  by  1840,  our  starting 
point.   AlthTough.i:he  rates  are  biased  upward  by  ^s^dents  migrating.    ,  .  , 
through  towns  (see  above),  they  are  rionethfeles5  statejjT  in^'a  \yay  that 

looks  misleadiiigly  low,  because  they  are  stated      a  percent  erf  bhildrfen 

■     '        .  '  .  ...  " 

in  the  whole  age 'range  from  zero  to  nineteen,  alnd  obviously  we  would  \ 

not  expect- -nor  did  Horace  Mann  desire --that ^a  chi?d  would  go  to 

school  from  b>rth  until  the  age  of  twenty*.  Ejirollment  rates  Ire  very 

age-spec7lic  and  are  very  high  in  the  middle  4chuol-age  range  of  ei|;ht 

to  thirteen  years  old.   Thiisi  fpr  example,  while  the'Essex .County  totfeV 

^public  and  pri.yate  enrollment  rate  for  1860  waa  56  percent,  school 

enrollment  among  the.eight:to  thirteen  yearZ-old  children  (as^ireipbrted 
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Kyfamilies^  irv  the  !!•  S.  Census)  was  over  90  percent/  among  1>oth\ urban 
.,Y  •    ^:      ^  «  '  '  ..  16  ■ 

atld  r.orai'towns,  and  across  all  ethnic  and  occupational  groups.  To 

liicrcfas^  total  enrollment,  then,  public  policy  v/ould  h^ve  had  to  be     .  • 

directed  mainly  at  the  younger  x>r  the  older  children. 

^  ■  '■  *  »     •  •  • 

-  *    -      This  Jeado^^us  to  the  second  reason  that* enrollment  did  not 

increase.   With  Regard  to  young  chilaren,  public  policy  was  aimed  in 

the  opposite  direction.   As  >ye  shall  see  in  Chapv^r  VI,-  from  the- 1840  s 

onward      V'  state  officials, medical  spokesmen,  and  others  discouraged 

the  attendan^je  of  very  yovng  children  at  school,  because  of  the  growing 

'belief  tha,t  schqo^  was  physically,  intellectually,  and  psychologically • 

17 

harmful  to  children -younger  than  five  or  six  years  old. 

Third,  at  the  upper  age  range,  child  Jabor  in  mid -nineteenth- 

century  industry  increase^,  the  opportunity  costs  of  schooling  for  work*- 

frig  class  teenagers,  ;and  in^'many  cases  teenagers  may  have  preferred 

work  to  schdol  quite  apart  from  economic  constraints.  |It  is  diffic<,tlt*  to 

even  gufes^  how  widely  shared  in  our  period  were  the  sentiments  of  the 

'fourteen  year -old  immigrar^t  girl  in  early  tvventieth-century  Chicago 

who  declared,  ''Schools  is  de  fiercest  t'ing  youse  kiji  come  up  against. 

■       V  '  13  ' 

Factories  ain't  no  cinch,  but  scho^bl  is  worst."      Even  school  refojrm 

ers  and  town  school  cbmfiiittees  sometimes  complained  that  corporal 

^        •       •  - 

punishment,  dull  recitations,  and  decrepit  facilities  blunted  children's 
.  enthusiasm  for  school  attendance.  \ 

■  The  cultural- diversity  introduced  by  massive  European 

immigration  created  a  fourth  factor.  / On  religious  grounds,  and  on 
*  general  cultural  grounds,  sbme  immigrants  Jfesisted  public  schoqling 

and,  l^icking  sufficient  alternatives,  did  without.   The  value  placed  on 
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schooling  in  their  native  cpuntries  alco  probably.playe.^    role  in  the 
'    decision  of  recont  immigrants  to  enroll  children  in  schools.  This 
cultural  .dimension  may  have  reinforced,  but  wasnot  synonymous 
•    with,  ecoTiomic  constraints  and  possible  ideological  class  conflict 
•  that -reduced  the  enrollment  of  w  .rking  class  teenagers.   Although  t 
relative  importance  of  the  specific  motives  is  difficult  to  assess,  _it 
may  be  stated  broadly  that  immigration  and  industrialization  led  .in  the 
-    shbrt-lrun  to  a  downtrend  in  annual  school  enrollments,  and  that  in  \ 
addition  to  the  stric:ly  economic  reasons. for  individuals'  decisions 
•there-was-definitely  a  cultural  and  ppssibly  an  ideological  dimension 
to  n  Mnenrollment.      .        .  '    ■'.  "     "  ^ 

.  Finally, -while  various  social  reformers, of  the  1870's  and  later  ^ 

,    decader.  Advocated  stiffer  compulsory .  schoc  :.  laws  and  more  ^Aective 
enforcement  of  those  that  existed,  school  worker  s  were  ambivalent,  and 
■  they  were  sometimes  blamed  for  beiiig  lukewarm  in  their  support  for 
'    universal  attendance. Local  school  administrators  bent  c  *>erfecting 
their  classificatory  schemes  and  organizing  their  schools  in  the  most 
l.-.ient  manner  were  not  at<all  sure  they  wanted  or  could  handle  the 
resistant  minority  of  nonattenders,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  least 
acade.nically  talented  and  the  least  cooperative  of  children.  .•  •■. 

The  effects  of  the  slight  overall  decline  in  annual  enrollment  are 
more  difficult  to  discern.   Xhe  literature  on  school  reform  after  the 
CivU  War  suggeks  that  public  anxiety  centered  not  on  the  young  children 
ac  home,  who  were  considered  better  off  with  their  mothers  (unless  their 
mothers  were  working  or  were  morally  untrustworthy),  nor  on  working 
teenagers,  whom  the  state  ignored  after  age  fourteen,  but  rathor^on  the 
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complete  truants--the  idlers,  the  delinquents—even  though  they  were  al 
Very  small  part  of  the  whole;    Thus,  although  our  time  series  may  pro-r 
yidi^  fiome  qu^-^'taitive  backbone  to  the  urban  jeremiads  of  the  1870 •s 
and  lOSO^St  it  is  probably  the  irregular  attenders  a:     stieet  urchiris 
who  prompted/public  pressure  for  compulsory  attendt-nce  legislation, 
more  than  the  toddlers  at  home  and  teeaagers  at  work,  who  constituted 

i     •  .  ■  - 

the  largest  snare  of  honenroUed  children* 

I                  '  _          :       -        .            '  / 
•  .   ^      One  more  specific  effect  of  the  effort  to  attract  nonenrolled  

•  !  I  .  ^       •'  . 

Students  into  public  schools  was  a  process  of  differentiation  of  curri- 

culmrf  and  of  types  of  schools*   As  a  way  to  resolve  their  ambivalence 

/v 

between  an  all -encompassing  system  stnd  a  well-ordered  system,  xirban 
school  administraj;ors  .created  special  nongraded,  segregated  alterna- 
tives  for  irregular  students,  schools  designed  to  keep  them  enrolled 
but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  ihem  from  interrupting  and  confusing  the 
efficient  progress:  through  the  systejm  by^egular  school  attenders* 
Examples>includejevening  schools  ar-^  half -day  schools  for  working 
teenagers,  as  well  as  intermediate!  schools  to  bridge  the  elementary 
r.nd  grammar  levejls  for  irregular  a^ttenders*    The  clients  of  these 
schools  were  ofteA  explicitly  labelled  as  children  from  pCv^r  families 
the  children  of  immigrants.   Thus,"  the  differentiation  procirs,  a 
compromise  solution  to  school  enrollment  prQblems,  Kad  a  decided 
social  as  well  as  bureaucratic  effect*  ^^chool  organization,  in  this  as 
^  many  other  way^,  reflected  and  reinforced  social  stratifXcation* 

While  total  state-wide  enrollment\was  slightly  declining  during 


the  period  from  1840  to  1880,  the  average  number  of  school  days 
attended  per  child  in  the  state,  a  second  ke^  index  of  the  level  of 
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education  in  a  society,  was  increasing*  We  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of 
Wo  components  of  that  statistic,  average  daily  attendance  and' length  of 
schobl  session  per  year* 

(c)  Average  daily  attendance  * 

'  .  1  '       •  '  >  '      ^  ^  •    '  ' 
As  Graph  3  shows,  average  daily  attendance  was  almost  level 
fro/a.l840  to  1880.    The  average  daily  attendance  was. stable  despite 
the  fact:that  total  eu-^ollment  was  declining;  average  daily  attendance 
as  a  percent  of  total  enrollment  (rather  than  of  all  school-age  children) 
rose  from  62*4  percent  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  period  to  76»4  percent 
at  the  end*   Also,  average  daily  attendance  held  its  own  despite  sub* 
stantial  increases  in  the  school  year*    We  may  tlierefore  conclude  that 
the  campaign  for  regularity  of  attendance,  bolstered  by  the  rhetoric  of 
efficiency  and  morality,  and  enco\iraged  \>y  prizes  and  honor  rolls, 
was  having  some  effect  during  the  period  of  educational  modernization 
in  Massachusetts*   Quantitatively,  in  conjtuiction-with  the  increasing 
length  of  school  year,  the  stable  level  of  average  daily  attendance 
meant  that  the  average  Massachusetts  child  was  getting  mori  days  of 
schooling  each  year*    •      .  -         '  '     -  ;  ^ 

(d)  Length  of  school  year 

Oxir  recalculated  estimates  of  length  of  public  schopl  year', 
displayed  in  Graph  4,  demonstrate  eubetantial  increases  in  this  aspect 
of  school  attendance,  fron)  150  days  per  year  in  1840,  to  192  days  per 
year  in  ISGO.    These  estimates  do  not  include  private  schcol;  the  length 
of  session  is  reported  only  for  public  schools  after  1850"(s.ee  disfiwssion, 
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Appendix  C-6)o    However,  because  private  students  were  a  small  part 
UA  the  whole  throughout,  and  private  school  sessions  were  muph  longer 
than  public  sessions  in  the  1840*s  when  the  figures  are  known,  the  rise 
in  length  of  public  session  is  the  crucial  determinant  of  increasing  \ 
average  days  of  school  per  child  during  the  period.  -The  goal  of  longer 
sessions. was  argued  continually  as  a  reason  for  increased  taxes,  and 
it  was  fostered  by  the  increasing  urbanization  of  the  state.    Longer  school 
sessions  seem  to  have  been  more  compatible  with  the  lives  of  urban  child- 
ren than  of  ruraL children,  probably  due  to  the  sea^sonal  nature  of  agri- 

21  -       »  • 

cultural  work.  .     :  ■  • 

(e)  A-  aual  days  of  schooling  per  child 

Average  days  of  school  per  chil^  is  the  product  of  the  average 
daily  attendance  ar.i  the  length  of  school  session.   Graph  5  demonstrates 
the  rise  in  this  index  from  60.  6  days  in  1840  to  71.  6  days  in  1879*  The 
immediate  reasons  have  been  outlined  above:  a  stable  percentage  of 
children  in  school  daily>  plus  a  substantially  longer  school  year,  both 
aspects  of  the  successful  school  reform  program  of  state  officials  and 
of  town  school  committees*    Thus,  while  the  total  enrollment  index 
went  down,  the  days  per  capita  index  rose.   Massachusetts  could  in 
one,  important  sense;  then,  be  termed  a  more  **educated^^  society  in 
1880  than  in  )840.    vMat  effects  this  had  ic  hard  to  say.    Perhaps  the 
increased  per  capita  level  of  schooling  helped  lay  the  human  capital 
groundwork  for  later  stages  of  industrialization,  which--unlike  the 
initial  industrialization  of  the  antebellu.  i  period — increased  skill 
requirements  for  workers  and  expanded  the  white-collar  service 
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sector  of  the  occupationaUstructure*  .  More  certainly,  tiie  increased 
time  spent  in  school  signified  a  custodial  shift  from  family  to  school, 
an  increasing  shift  of  authority  and  responsibility  from  parent  to 
teacher,  a  widespread  and  seemingJLy  irreversible  increase  in  the. 

*  •  extent  of  state  intervention  in  the  rearing  of  the  yoxrng* 
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'    FOOTNOTES'  to  CHAPTER.  UI    '  ' 


1.  .,MassacKusetti~B'oar<ror~Educ^^         Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  (Boston,  1946), 
p.  91.   Hereinafter  such  reports  will  be  cited  as  MBE,  Nth  Annual, 
Report.  •  -  ^  \. 

-  2.-  lawrence  school  comn7ittee,.  Annual  Report,  (I^iwrence,  i854); 
Chicopee  school  commiitee.  Annual  Report  (Chicopee,  1861), 

'3.   For  an  earlier  attempt. to  interpret  the  Massachusetts  statistics, 
c   see  Maris  A.  Vincvskis,  "Trends  in  Massac  -us etts  Educati  i, 
— 1826-1860."  History  of  Education  Quarterly  12  (Wihter,  197^), 
501-529,  of  which  the  present  chapter  is  an  extension  and  revision. 

*  -  * 

4*    See  Chapter  IV.        ,  / 

5.-  On  enrollment  before  1840,  see  Chapter  II*        .       :  . 

6*    Both  Vinovskis,  in  ''trends  in  Massachusetts  Education,  and 
Alexander  J*  Field^.  in  Educatiijaal  Reform  and  Manufacturing 
Development  in  Mid-]NFineteerith'Cent\iry  Massachusetts  (unpub* 
Ph.D..  dissert*,  University  bf  California,  Berkeley,  1974), 
treat  the  statistics  as  equivalent.  . 

7.   See,  for  example,  Waltham*  school  committee,  School  Return^ 
ie49-^50,  MSy  Massachusetts  State  Library,^^ Annex,  Vault.^ 
Herviinafter,  thi§  repository,  located  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
House,  Boston,  will  be  abbrievi3.ted  as  MSL,  Annex. 

\  ^  •  ' 

\    8.   For  another  problem  with  the  denominator —which  estimate  of 
^  school-age  population  to  use--see  Appendi'C  C-l» 

9.   MS  School  P.eturns  for  Nev/Wy,  ^racut,  and  South  Hadley,  , 

1849-50,  MSL,  Annex,  '  - 

I    ,  .     '  ^ 

10.   MBE,  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (Boston,  1850),  p..  33. 
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See,  for  example",  Carl  Fi.  Kaestle,  The  E^/olution  of  an  Ijrban 
School  System;  Hew  York  CUy,  1750-1850  (Cambridge,  :W'n  ' 
Table  19,  p.  146,  on  Roman  Catliblic  schooling. 

12.  For  a  critique  pf  the  historiography  of  English  educ?  "Dn  based  on 
previous  v/riter.s'  equation  of  officially  approved  schools  "with  all 
schools,  see  E.  G.  V/est,  Education  and  the  Industrial  Revolution 

„.  (New  York,  1975),  Part  One.   For  a  discussion  of  the  distinction 
in  early  MaEsachusetts.4nd  'New  York,  see  Chapter  II  above. 

13.  MBE,  First  Annual  Report  (Boston,  ,1839),  pp.  48,  57. 
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14.  For  this  process  in  the  private  schools  of  New  York,  see  Kaestle, 
Evolution  of  an  Urban  School  System,  pjp;  91-93.   Research  is 

, heeded  on  the  social  origins  of  New  England  academy  students.  \ 

15.  Wyor^s  Annual  Report  (Salem,  1843),/ p;  ?• 

16.  See  Chapter  VII.  '  1/       ■    •  .   .  . 

'17.    See  Chapter  VI.'  See  also  VinovsUf's,  "Trends  in  Massachusetts 
Education,    Maris  A.  Vinvoskie^nd  Dean  May,  ""'A  Ray  of.  • 
Milennial  Light':  Early  Education  and  Social  Reform  in  the  Infant. 
School  Movement  in  Massachusetts,  1826-1840,  "  forthcoming  in 
Tamara  K.  Hareven,  ed. ,  Family  and  Kin  in  American  Urban, 
Communities.  1800"l9"40'(New  York,  1976),  and  the  forthcoming 
Ph.  Do  dissertation  by  John  Jenkins  (University  of  Wis.consin>  6a' 
antebellum  reformers  and  young  children.  .     '  ^ 

18.  Cit6d  in  David  B.  Tyack,  The  One  Best  System;  A  History  of  ^ 
Urban  Education  in  America  (Cambridge,  1975),.  p.  177. 

19.  By  "ideblogical"  we  mean  conscious  working-class  resi.stance,1:o 
values  promoted  in  the  public  schools. and  perceived  as  irfiddle 
class;  there  is  little  or  ho  direct  evidence  for  this  sort  of 

•  opposition. 

•*        ^  '  *    *  . 

20.  See  Forest  Ensign,  Compulsory  School  Attendance  aid  Child  labor 
(Iowa  City,  1921). 

21.  iSee  Chapter  IV.  * 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FROM  ONE  ROOM  TO  ONE  SYSTEM'S 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RURAL-URBAN  DIFFERENCES  . 
IN  NINBTEENra-^pENTURY  MASSACHDSETtS'^CHOOLING 


I.  Introduction 


^  Ametican  laymen  have  long  perceived  toportant  differences 


\ 


between  rural  and  urban  schools.    The  little  red  schoolhouse  of  the 
countryside  has  a  hallowed  place  In  popular  educational  lore.  Despite, 
this  rosy,  nostalgic  view,  however,  ediic^itors  have , generally  taken  a 
negative  view  of  rural  education,  beginning  as  earijry  as  the  mid^ 
nineteenth  century  when  the  process  of  schooling  became  profesF  on- 
alized.    Their  criticism  stemmed  partly  from  their  impulse  to  cen- 
'tralize  and -.standardize  education,  which,  rural  districts  resisted,  and 
partly  from  their*  admiration  ^or  th»i  apparent  efficiency  end  elesance' 
of  large,  differentiated  institutions,  which  rural  schools ^lacked.  In 
Horace  Mann's  view  the  crisis  in  Massachusetts  eaucation  in  the  1840^8 
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was  largely  attributable  to  the  district  system  of  local  control;  he  and 
his  successors  fought  long  and  hard  to  impose  town  level  control 
*Jiroughout  Massachusetts  while  they  bemoaned  the  inadequate 
facilities  and  poorly  trained  teachers  of  stnall  rural  schools. 

Dwing  the^ early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  reformer \ 
latiCed  the  urban  school  for  its  size,  bureaucratic  organization,^  and 
rich' educational  programs*   Despite  deter  nintd  and  persistent  local 
defense  of  community  control,  Progressive  reformers  pvilled  rural 
schools  into  a  more  centralized  network  by  consolidating  rural 
tricts~and  by  increasing  sts^te  regujatio^x  over  education  in  tw  towns* 
*lWtB  effort  to  "urbanize*'  rural  scnools  was  not  new  to  the  Progressive 
era,  nor  diH  it  endjnjttufu-period.  ^he^'fact  that  the  rural  school 
'"^'problem*'  persisted  so  long  suggests  that  significant  diff^»r^nc*»c 
between  urban  and  rural  schools  also  persisted.   Rural  areas  differed 
in  population  density,  educ^itional  resotarces,  and  educational  needs; 
ther-^  was  no  way  to  horr  genize  completely  rural  and  urban  education- - 

not  even  v/ith  such  devices  as  school  buses,  standardized  teacher  train- 

'J  .  > 

iag,  state  aid,  and  teJevision*    Although  tv/entieth*century  reformers 
sought  to  bring  rural  education  into  a  centralized  framework,  they 
recognized  Uie  particular  needs  of  rural  communities  and  endeavored 
to  develop  rural  curricula  appropriate  for  rural  children.  Nonetheless, 
rural-urban  differences  remained  a  recurring  theme  in  educa*;ional 
monographs  of  government  bureaus  and  schools  of  education,  ?>nd 
despite  the  attention  to  revitalizing  education  for  country  lifeT  the* 
major  thrust  of  this  literatxire  was  to  demonstrate  the  deficiencies 
of  rural  schools  and  the  disadvantages  of  rural  youth. 
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The  ebullience  of  this  worship  of  i^rbanism  was  perhaps  best 
expressed  by  Commissioner  of  Education  William  Torrey  Harris  in 
190b,  when  he  \yrute  that  tke  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  Secretaiy 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Had  been  "the^beginning  of  the 
great  urban  epoch  iii  America,    explaining  that  "^e  city  school  is  a 
stronger  moral  force  than  the  rur^iil  schodl  because  of  its  superior 
training  in  the  social  habits  named --regularity,  practicality,  orderly 
concerted  actic'i  and  self-restraint."  *  \ 

-      \  . 

In  the  I960^s,  however,  the  focus  and  the  normative  tone 


changed.   The  crisis  was  in  urban  education,  and  problems  were  big- 
ness,  impersonal  bureaucracv^  racism,  ineffective  teaching,  and  heart- 
less socialization  for  failure.    The  tables  had  turned.    V!/hereas  the 
^nthiqisiastic  Progrei5oives  had  seen  the  lurban  school  as  si  remedy  for 
urban  problems,  latter  uay  reformers  saw  it  as  a  symptopi.   A  revived 
nostalgia  for  the  small,  nongraded  school  found  its  practical  expression 
in  variouc  ui^ban  free  school  exper  iments,  anJ  community  Control  advo- 
cates  tried  to  undo  the  tightly, .centralized  urban  systems  that  Progres- 
sives had  fostered.   The  nation  had. become  more  and  more  urbanized, 
but  urbanity  had  proved  no  panacea.    Gradually  the  upper  niiddle  class 

!  / 

suburban  school  had  become  the  ideal  and  the  center  of  innojvation.  A 

V  .  1 

crisis  in  urban  education  replaced  the  old  rural  school  problem. 

6  I 

The  categories    utzl  and  urban,  then,  have  been  prominent  in 
educational  thought,  both  at  tHe  ;>opular  level  and  as  analytical  cate- 
gories among  students  of  education.    They  have  remained  loosely  de- 
fined, however;  the  concepts  of  urbanity  and  a  rural -urban  continuum 
have  yet  to  receive  from  students  of  American  educat     ^^l-hij^  pry  th^ 
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kiud'of  scrutiny  •given  thei^n  by  sociologists*^  What  size  defines  an 
urb^li.  community?   Is  it  valid  to  spe^ik  of  a  rural-urban  dichotomy, 
:0r  a  continuxun,  or  a  set  of  demographic  types,  like. rural-vil&.ge -city, 
or  rural-* subx^ ban -ur.>an?   What  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative 
differences  are  ♦'here  in  schooling  in  demographically  different  com- 
munities?   Most  important,  what  iis  it  about  urban  places  that  most 
ihflUences  their  educational  development?   Is  it  size  per  se,  or  density 
or  is  it  because  urban  areas  Just  happen  ajlso  to  be  the  site  of  greater 
cultural  hei:erogeneity  or  class  differentiation? 

Ihe  chapter  that  follows  treats  th:s  complex  subject,  in  three 
ways:  first  we  review  briefly  some  recent  studies  by  educational  his- 
torians v/hich  focus  implicitly  or  explicitly  on  the  process  of  urbaniza- 
tion; second  we  discuss  some  relevant  definitions  and  conceptual 
caveats  made  by  sociologists  in  their  long-standing  debate  o%  3r  the 
merits  of  the^  rural-urban  dichotomy;  and  finally,  we  describe  and 
speculate  on  the  causes  of  some  actual  rural-urban  differences  in 
schooling  in  nineteenth-century  Massachusetts* 

.lit   Recent  Studies  Dealing  with  Urbanizatioa  and 
/  *  American  Education 

The  critical  view  of  vi^rban  education  of  the  late  1960's  found  its 
counterpart  in  educational  history*    This  is  not  to  say,  necerf?n^ri3.y, 
that  contemporary  policy  studies  dictated  the  focus  or  the  con^iusion^s 
of  historians,  for  there  were  also  reajsons  internal  to  educational  hie* 
toriography'for  the  new> urban  emphasis*    Until  i960,  a  self- 
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congratulatory    ersion  oi  American'  school  history  reigned  virtually 
tinchallenged  in  schools  of  education*  and  in  the  public  mindl.   In  this 
idealisti  progressive  view*  the  initial  motives  fo^,  public  schooling  in 
America  were  to  bring  democracyi  opportunity,  and  enlightenment  t  j 
all  members  of  the  society*   The  history  of  American  schooling  was 
the^ story  of  valiant  schoolmen  gradually  implementing  those  goals* 
Schools  were  the  engines  of  American  deniocracy,  the  bulwark  of 
free  mstitutions,  and  in  Horace  Mann's  famous  phrase,  ''the  balance 
wheel  of  the  social  machinery*  "     In  I960  Bernard  Bailyn  criticized 
this  inter pretatioxj,  calling  for  work  by- historians  that  would  eschew 
an  a  priori  commitment  tc  the  justificatiou  of  public  schooling*  He 
alsa  advocated,  studies  that  would  view  education  not  s?mply  as  school- 
ing but  as  '*the  entire  process  by  v/hich  a  culture  transmits  itself  across 
the  generations*       Bailyn 's  influential  essay  called  forth,  or  at. least 
anticipated,  two  strands  of  revisionist  writing  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tionc    Some  scholars  have  pursued  and  modified  £(ailyn*s  broad  defini- 
tion of  education,  most  notably  Lawrence  Cremin,  in  his  massive 

4 

.American  Education:  The  Colonial  Experience*  For  those  content 
to  leave  schools  as  their  central  focus,  however,  the  most  gripping 

interpretive  issue  has  become  the  intended  arid  ectual  effects  of  public 

< 

schooling  in  the  past«    Looking  to  large  cities,  where  social  stress 
was  greatest  and  where  public  school  bureaucracies  first  arose^ 
several  historians  discovered  anxiety  about  social  stability  At  the 
heart  of  educational  efforts,  both  in^the'antebelkun  period  and  since 
the  Civil  War*   They  also  wder scored  the  enthusiastically  teCi.-iOcra* 
tic  mentality  of  schoolmen  cind  pointed  out  the  close  reiatioi^ihip 
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between  bureaucracy  and  conformism  in  the  schools.   These  histories 
have  been  loosely  labelled  "revisionist,  "  and  although  they  differ  in 

their  conclusions,  they  have  indeed  helped  to  revise  thj  older  laudi  - 

5  * 

tory  tradition  in  American  educational  history*"  v^^" 

'     ^    .  One  of  tlve  first  scholars  to  direct  attention- to  the  development 

of  urban  education  was  Michael  Katz*   He  must  be  credited 'with  lirst 

o  f*  • 

emphasising  ''social  control''  and  "reform  by  imposition"  iii  urbax? 
•  school  reform  from  the  early  nineteenth  centu'  v  to  the  present*  In 
jan  analysis  that  depended  largely  upon  developments  in  Beverly, 
Lawrence,  and  other  Massachusetts  towns,  Katas  concluded,  'Sve  must 
face  the  painful  fact  that  this  country  has  never,  on  any  large  scale, 
known  vital  urban  schools,  ones  which  embrace  and  ara  embraced  by 
the  mass  of  the  community,  which  formtilate  their  goals  in^terms  of  the 
joy  cf  the  individual  instead  of  the  fear  of  social  dynamite  or  the  impera 
tives  of  economic  growth.  "^  •  .  -  ;  ^. 

Subsequently,  two  schclr     produced  detailed  accounts  of 
educational  developments  in  e^-^tern  seaboard  cities,  Stanley  K# 
Schults  on  Boston,  and  Carl       Kaestle,  one  of  the  present  authors, 
on  New  York  City*    They  found  the  roots  oi  the  American  public  school 
system  in  the  antebellum  city  and  its  problems.    Despite  differences  in 
scope  and  conclusions,  Schultz  and  Kaestle  agreed  that  the  development 
of  the  urban  school  system  was  a  response  to  social  problems  per- 
ceived  by  urban  elites  and  that  the  central  function  of  nineteenth- 
century  urban  education  va.s  the  acculturation  of  immigiants  and  the 
inculcation  of  values  deemed  appropriate  for  urbau  industrial  society*  , 
According  to  Schultz,  "the  public  school  movement  in  the  United  States 
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matured  in  Response  to  what  contemporaries  viewed  as  ^n  urban 
crisis.... between  1800  and  1860  those  seeking  a  new  urban  discipline 
created  as  one  of  tneir  mrst  useful  tpols^a  systeni  of  pubJrc  education. 
City  leaders  championed  education  td  secure  social  order  la  a  disor- 
derly age.  ""^  The  implicit  causal  argument,  then,  is  that  urbanizaiion 
led  to  the  peculiar  bureaucratic  structure  and  normative  cont*»nt  oi 

0 

schools  in  these  cities*   By  urbanization,  however,  these  authors 
meant  the  economic  and  .cultural  concommitants  cf  American  urbaniza-* 
tion  as  well  as  the  idemographic  growth  and  concentration  of  population. 
Their  effort  was  not  to  weigh  ctrcong  them  &s  cause!  factor 6,  but  rather 
(o  show  how. the  myriad  problems  of  cities  combined' to  produce  highly 
regirp.ented  urban  school  systems*   As  Kaestle  concluded:  . 

The  roots  of  education  il  systeraatizatioh*    are  ; 

,  in  the*economic  system,  in  ethnic  ^problems,  and  in  the 
very  demography  to  which  urban  siphool  systems  must,  • 
respond.".  •  •  Social  disruption,  caused  by  inequitable 
distribution  of  income  and  housing,  and  by  ethnic  and 
racial  diversity,  has  intensified  the  demographic 
presf  re  in  cities#   These  forces  have  shaped  the  - 
urban  bchool  system  from  its  earliest  stages  to. the- 

♦  presents®       -  *  -  -  •**  ' 

0 

In  the  most  recent  attempt  to  s)fnthesize  urban  e*ducational 
history,  David  Tyack's  the  One  Best  System,  the  causal  argument  is 
also  diffuse •   Whereas  l^qhultz  and  Kaestle  each  studied  the  develop- 
ment  -f  educatio«  within  a  particuLar  city,  Tyack  ranges  over  several 
cities  and  ultifnately  depicts  the  development  of  education  in  the  whole 
>  urbanized  society.   By  virbanization,  Tyack  means  "the  highly  complex 
changes^ in  ways  of  thinking  and  behaving  that  accompanied  revolutions 
in  technology,  increasing  concentrations  of  people  in  cities,  and 
reb^ructuring  of  economic  arid  politicrJ  institutions  intc^large --ii 
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bureaucracies.       Tyack^s  siudy  pxovides  a.  superb  analysis  of  the 
adfAinistrative  mentality  of  school  people  from  the  late  nineteenth* 
fcentury.  to  the  present^  highlighting  their  quest  for  technique^ -thus  the 
title.  The  One  Best  Systerh>    Extending  one  of  Schultz*s  themes  into 
the  twentieth  century,  Tyack  concludes  that /'increasingly  the  school 
developed  a  curriculum,  overt  and  implicit,  'that  served  as  a  bridge 
between  the  family  and  the  organizational  world  beyond **that  is,  helped 
to  create  an  urban  discipline*  "^^  ,  .    .    ^  . 

'  '  '     '  These  studies  laind  pthers  have  contained  impoi  tant  aew  insights 
abdut  edx:cation  in  American  cities*  but  they  have  left  hanging  some 
questions  about  the  relative  salience  of  different  processes  of  change 
which  have  been  gathered  imder  the  rubric  of  urbanization.  We 
designed  our  research  to  address  these  que s ions*    We  have  included 
all  iLe  towns  of  Massachusetts  in  our  sample,  permitting  comparisons 
of  educational  levels  and  practices  in  towns  of  dixfering  size,  and  we 
have  quantified  various  economic  and  cultural' characteristics  of  the 
towns  and  then  attempted  to  assess  their  independent  relationship  to 
educational  variables.    We  have  defined  urban  status  narrowly,  to  be 
measured  only  by  size  and  density  of  population.    We  wish  to  discover 
whether  these  two  demographic  variat      w^re  characteristically 
associated  with  indices  of  educational  activity,  or  whether  other 

economic  and  social  characteristics,  such  as  occupational  structure, 

jf,  * 

eihnic  composiltion,  or  wealth  were  better  predictors  of  school  ixttend- 
ance,' teacher  characteristics,  and  educational  expenditure  patterns. 
If  the  latter  is  true,  we  should  be  cautious  in  usmg  the  concept  of 
urbanization  as  a  ''cause''  and  sbculd  rather  talk  of  urban  or  rural 


''settings*''  The  other  variables,  ,vhijle  they  may  have  characteristic 
associations  with  oxxr  urban  variables,  may  be  historically  or  gco- 
graphically  specific*  and  they  are  therefore  not  necessary  concomitants 
of  the  process  of  population  growth  and  concentration*   Caution  on  this 
problem  of  definition  is  reinforced  by  the  sociological  literature  on 
rurai-urban  differences,  which  we  now  briefly  review*  -  » 

«  '  *      )  '    •      .  \    •  .  . 

Ill*  Rural  Places,  Urban  Places,  and  Sociologists 


A.   Dichotomies  and  Continua.  ..  ni  -  r-  r  * 

The  rviral -urban  dichotomy,  suggesting  polar  opposites  or  ideal 

types,  is  related  to  various  other  time-honored  polarities  in  sociology 

intended  to  describe  social  evolution:  traditional  vs.  rational  (Weber), 

gemeinochaft  vs.  gesellschaft  (Tij^nnies),  folk  vs.  urban  (Redfield), 

\  12 

traditional  vs.  modern  (Lerner,  for  example),  and  others.  The 
TiJnnies  formulation,  perhaps  the  most  cosmic  watershed  conceptt 
has  had  much  influence  on  the  writing  of  American  history,  and  Its  * 
seemingly  inexhaustable. appeal  continues.   The  notion  of  a  transition 
from  a  stable  *  small,  personal  community  to  a  larger,  transient, 
impersonal  society  seems  to  summarize  aptly  an  endless  number  of 
social  developments  in  various  time  periods.   The  riural^urban  dicho- 
tomy  is  also  alive  and  well  and  has  its  practical  embodiment  in  the 
longstanding  U.S.  census  categorization  of  places  over  2500  in  popu- 
lafion  as  "urban,  "  and  those,  under  2500  as  "rural",    fhat  it  has  been  ' 
thus  perpetitated,  however,  does  not  necessarily  malt  e  it  a  useful 

e 

distinction^ 


0 


•  n.Th?  idea  of  crude  dichotomies  has  come  inior  much  qriticism 
from  sociologists.   Even  Wirth,  himself  responsible  for  one  of  the 

^ost  iti^uential  statements  of  the  urban  ideal-type,  emphasized  that 
^such  constr.ucts  were   nly  hypotheses  without  much  empirical  verifi- 
cation*   Others,  such  as  Sorokin»  stressed  the  idea  of  a  gradual 
transition  from  ruratto  urban  rather  than  a  dichotomy  of  types#  In 
1957  Duncan  stated  that  "no  competent  sociologist,  for  .jit  least  a 
\generation,  .has  maintained  that  the  distinction  between  urban  and 
rxiral  is  a  sharp  onct  "  and  he  recommended  inductive  classification  ^ 
of  communities  along  more  than  one  dimension*  Recent  critics  have 
grown  more  strident*   Hauser  labelled  such  global  dichotomies  as  the 
rural-urban  continuum  "catchy  neologisms  which  often  get  confused 
'with  knowledge"  and  sa5d  they  obscure^  "complex  systems  of  yari- 
ables- which  have  yet  to  be  unscrambled.  "  R.       Pahl's  review  of  the 

'  problem  in  1966  began  with  the  declaration,   'in  a  sociological  context 
the  terms  rural  and  urban  are  more  remarkable  for  their  ability  to 
.coMuse  than  for  their  power  to  illumine*  "  Nor  can  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuum rescue  the  dichotomy,  Pahl  argued,  for  there  are  several 

^  different  and  nonover lapping  continua,  as  well  as  some  important 

discontinuities,  like  the  interaction  between  state  and  local  systems, 

13 

whether  urban  or  rural*       Hauser,  reinforcing  Pahl's  criticism  of 
:  the  continuxim  concept,  points  out  that  1950  census  data  "not  only 

indicate  that  the  urban-rural  dichotomy  might  better  have  been  stated 
.  as  a  continuum,  but  also  that  the  continutim  itself  does  not  hold  when 

reality  is  examined*  "  Some  characteristics  of  populations  ranked  by 
.  size  revfealed  nonlinear  relationships*       In>sum,  not  only  should  we 

'  91 


approach  the  question. of  rural*\irban  differences:  with  a  contihuum 
rather  than  a  simple  dichotomous  framework,  but  we  should  recognize 
that  there  are  several  cpntinua,  that  they  do  not  always  overlap,  and 
that  it  remains  in  every  case  to  establish,  rather  than  assun^a,  a 
linear  trend  along  any  rural^urban  continuum.        ,  l->  - 

'^'^..-ii-    .      -    ..1-   )   *.  V'  :■  ^        ^  . 

■  '   -      .  •  "Be   Ecology  and  Culture     ^      ^  ,  . 

■       f  i-'^'  'Vji'-i^f     •  J  ;  J  '     .  .  j 

Recognizing  that  chere  are  several  different  variables  that 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  rural^urban  continuum  does  not  solve  th« 
problem  of  defir    g  urbanization*   Older  ideal  types  dealt  not  only  with 
size  and  density  of  a  community  but  with  many  presumed  consequences 
of  population  concentration,  ranging  from  family  structure  to  an  indi*» 
vidual's  sense  of  well-being.   The  breadth  of  the  construct  is  best  -  — 
summed  up  by  Wirth's.  phrase  "urbanism  as  a  way  of  life*  "  Became 
many  of  these  variables  seem  to  differ  considerably  in  different  his- 
torical  and  geographical  settings,  xirbar.  sociologists  a  (j^eneration 
beyond  the  Chicago  School   f  Wirlh  have  reconWi         ^  reducing  the 
definition  of  urbanization  to  a  few  clearly  measurable  Qwnographic 
variables,  tlie  practice  we  have  adopted.   Cultural  and  psychological 
variables,  the  sociologists" have  decided are  especially  bound  to  jparti- 
cular  times  and  places  and  should  therefore  be  excluded  from  definitions 
on  urbanization.   Even. if: we  limit  the  definition  to  Wirth's  thr.ee  central 
defining  elements- -i|ize,  density,  and  heterogeneity-one  can  raise 
questions  about  the  latter,  based  on  historically  specific  ethnic  pat- 
terns  not  consistent  ^ith  size.      Ethnic  heterwgeneity  plays  a  i 


|>artictzlarly  salient  role  in  American  urban  development  because  of  the 
vmprecedented. volume  and  diversity  of  American  nineteenth-century 
immigration.    But  to  see  immigr?ition  as  part  and  parcel  of  urbaniza-. 
tion  would  be  to  ignore  the  history  of  rural  immigrants  and  muddle  the 
definition  of  urbanism.  -       -  r:J"i.-i  ■  •  .  f  v  '^*  /'       '■  '.  '•J  'i* 

Bealer,  Willits,  «^nd  Kuvlevsky  specified  three  dimensions  that 
have  evolved  in  the  literature,  on  rurality^  ecological  (size  or  density), 
occupational  (workers  engaged  in  agriculture),  and  socio -cultur^-l  (vari- 
ations of  traditional  mentality).   Althoujgh  the  authors  note  that  the 
ecological  variables  per  se  may  not  ^e  of  much  sociological  itaport,  . 
th^y  have  qualms'  about  defining  rurality  by  agriculture  bec^^se  it  may 
overlook  substantial  rural  nonfarm  population,  and  t|iey  e  schew  alto- 
gether the  inclusion  of  culture'as  part  of  an  index  of  rurality  which 
might  then  be  construed  as  an  independent  variable  explaining  sdme- 
•  thin^'  else  since  culture  should  mean  "a  systemic  whole  with  mutual 
dependence  among  the  parts,  ...To  designate  some  aspects  o|  the  whole 
as  'independent  variables*  and  hence  presumably  of  causal  significance, 
would  seem  to  violate  the  very  idi-u  of  a  patterned  whole.  Richard 
Dewey  also  argues  against  cultu  *fil  elements  in  the  definition  of  urban- 
ismtv  ''There  is  no  such  thing  a'i  urban  culture  or  rural  culture  but  , 
only  various  culture  contents  somewhere  on  the  rural-urban  „con- 
tinuum.         The  best  advice  on  this  problem  has  indeed  been  around 
since  1942.   Hope  Tisdale  Eldridge/dcfining  tirbanization  simply  as  an 
increase  in  the  numb^,  r  and  size  of  xities  in  an  area,  advised:  "The 

criterion  must  be  in  teims  of  population.    Then  we  can  study  traits, 

18 

relationships  and  characteristics  to  our  heartis  content.  "  The 


second  recommendation  to  be^drawn  from  the  literature  on  Ja^  rixral^ 
taSrban  continuiun,  therefore^  is  clear:  don't  include  cultxirai .variui>le8 
in  .the  definition*  of  urbanization,  and  don't  asstiniet  prior  to  inyestiga 
tion,  that  ci!ilturdl  changes  are  necessary  concomitants  of  demographic 
change*  '     '  •  .*  ^  *      •  '  ■  \-  •       :  i^r:* 

Most  sociologists  now  seem  to  agree  on  the  desirability  of  a 
multi-*dimensional  notion  of  rural^urban  continuum  rather  thati  a  ^ne* 
track  transiti6n>  and  on  the  undesirability  of  cultural  content  in  defini/ 
tions  of  urbanity.   Having  restricted  the  basic  definition  of  urbanization 
to  size  and  density  of  population,  however »  scholars  ^how.les'S  con- 

sensus  asi:o  whether  there  are  any  observable  .concomitants  of  urbani- 

'        ^    ■     '   \    '   '  '  >  ' 

zatioh  which  are  inevitable,  for  example,  in  the  area  of  social  and 

.  .    -  ,^      *         '  :/    •  ' 

economic  organization*   This  issue  is,  of  course,  crucial  to  under • 

standing  the  relationship  of  urbanization  to  the  systematizati9h  of 

schooling*   Dewey  argues  that  despite  'the  mistaken  assignment  to 

,\irbahi^m  of  yelter  of  cxiltxiral  items, ''  there' are  five  uniyer6al  con* 

comitants  of  increases  in  size  and  density:  (F)  anonymity,  (2);  division 

6f  liabor,  (3)  heterogeneity,  (4)  formally  prescribed  relationships,  and 

(5)  impersonal  status  symbols*  One  could  quibble  about  wh^^ther  these 

are  distinct  (4  and  5  seem  to  be  aspects  of  1)  or  Ubout  tiow  strongly^ 

correlated  size  and  heterogeneity  are,  but  no  matter  "Dewey  is  . 

modest  about  this  so cibldgical .importance  of  these  traits,  labeliing 

'  '19       '  •     ^-  '  ■     •  • 

them  ''real  but  relatively  unimportant*'*      Southall  has  taken  a  simi* 

tlarly  limited  view,  ^claiming  that  increasing  role  differehtiation  is  "the 

'        .  '  -  20 

only,  certaiti  sociological  concomitant  of  urbanization*. '(  u 


ir,  .  •  ..Othjr  scholars,  however,  focussing  pn  this  Very  process  of 
differentiation,  assert  a  wide  variety  of  consequences  which  havc.had  . 
immense  impatt  on  the  structure  of  society.   Although  Hauset  poi-^ts/ 
.X)ut  that  many  of  Wirth^s  hypothecs  about  urban  behavior  are  unpr^veh 
and  questions  their  applicability  to  less-de^lbped  countries.'  he  sub- 
.  scHbes  to  the  view.  essentiaUy  following  Durkheim.  A^^^  • 

poRuUtion  si^e  and  density  lead,  inevitably  tb.  increased  complexity -and 
^differentiation  ih  social  structure  aid  material  production,  and  that  this 

leads  inevitSibly  to  more  ftormaUy  regulated  social  interactiou.: 
■/     As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the' increased  di^^^^^ 

of  lab6r  and  specialization,  an  ever  more  ^"t/'^^y^^f^^^* 

■  .  "  .      society  has  neteksarily  evolved  new  forms  of  coordina 

tion  akd  integration,  includiftg  increasing  government  . 
'  !       ;     interyention,  .     ,  '     .  ■ '     '  • 

Bureaucracy. ' Hauser  assefts,  is- also  the  inevitable  urban  form^of  , 
••ration^l-formal-legal"  organization.   Reflecting  an  ideal-typical  view 

■  of  the  subject,  he  continues,  "bureaucracy  is  necessarily  impersonal 
and  requirejs  the  subordination-  of  the  individual  to  the  organizatipn;  "  , 
Although  th^se  urban  developments  in  organization^ and  human  rela- 
tions may;nptbe  "cultural'l/by  some  definitiorls.  they  certainly  have 

.  an  impact      culture.   Thus  it  seems  that.some^of  what  was  excluded 
under  the  rubric  of  culture  has'come  back^^as  social  structure.   In' a 
more  recent  essay  Leo  Schnoxe  also  appro^^ingly  discusses  Durkheim's 
.:  notion^that-an increase  in  human  interaction  leads^t^  increased  differ- 
- .;  entiation.  ard  division  of  labor  because  of  competition.    He  concludes 
that  the  ''connections  between  demographic  and 'social  change  are 
numerous 'ind  diverse"  and  constitute, the  unfinished  business  of/urban 
.and  rural  s[ociology. Schnore  apparently  would  agree  with  Eldridge. 


that  we  may  investigate  the  social  concomitants  of  urbanization  '^io 
heart's  content."  iSlxclxiding  nondemographic  variables  from  the  defjnl* 
tion  of  urbanization  does  not  end  the  debate  on  its  cohsequence6#  Ag  ■ 
later  chapters  will  reveal,  we  find  some  merit  in  the  notion  of  bureau- 
cratic  and  possibly  even  social  psychologipal. concomitants  of  popxda* 
tion  growth  per  ue;  evidence  for  this. notion  in  the  sphere  educational 
development  consistSs  of  increasingly  bujeaucratized,  standardized,  ^ 
system^  such  as  thlpse  depicted  by  Tyack  in  The  One  Be/st  System  &nd 


in  John  Jenkins'  case  study  of  Lynn,  Chapter  IXof  this  s*;udy,^  J 


I  ■  '   '^      C.  Anomalies  and  Uxceptions; 


Lest  we  fall  back  into  the  "urbanism  ai5  a  way  of  life"  qtiagmire* 
however,  we  should  briefly  reiterate  a  third  point  made  in  the  litera^ 
ture  on  the  rural -urban  continuum,  that  the^e  are  many  .anpmailea  aS^ 
exceptions  tc  the  generalizations  that  accompanied  the  older  ideal-* 
typical  polarity*  '  Family  historians  have  found  .that  urbanization, hat 
not  spelled  a  transition  froni  extended  to  nuclear  families;  students  Of 
real  bureaucracies  ^ave  found  that  they  are  not  consistently  .efficient, 
impel  SQnal,  or  rule -governed;  and  suciologists  have  provided  n\un*^ 
erous  examples  of  ^village  nientality  and  behavior  in  monopolises*  ^ 
,  Len^Lhas-written  about  surviving  communalism  in  Detroit,  Hoseli^  ^ 

i  about  traditional  behavior  in  dense  Bomba:y,  and  Gans  about  Boston's 
"urban  villager^,/'      An^empirical  study  by  Fischer  questions  Wirth's 
equation  of  urpariism  with  alienation  and  poweriesfsnfess*  and  another** 

*  by  Reist^rdiallenges  the-notion  of  impersonality  of  city  lif-s  in  tes^mtf- 


-t>  ,-  -70-  '  : 

of.time  Bpet^  with  relatives  and  intimate  friends.  .    Some  stereotypical 
differences  derived  from  Wirth  and  Redfield  traditions,  it  seems,  are, 
not  as  nniversal  as  urbanists  had  supposed*   All  of  these  exceptions 
and  revisions  xinderiTcore  the  advice  summarized  in  the  px^eceding 

section:  do  not  define.' urbanization  with  cultural  and  psychological 

•  «* 

constructs.  •    .       -  -.o/  '  n  ^  i-t"    c  '    >  ':^hir\>  .jr^  y  y     '  <  li 

liL,  Urbanization  and  Technological  Stages       '    '  \ 

;.■  /  ''^>V  -jv":;;  -  ^  ^n.        v;*  -'.^ov  c;::  ••-:)      ^•  ^'  ' 

A  fourth  generalizatipn  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  %erat\ire 
on  rural.-urban  differences  is  that  their  inature  depends  upon  historical 
stiges  of  technological  development*   As  Oscar  Lewis  has  argued, 
urbanization  is  not  a  single,  xiniversal  process/  It  "assumes  different  b 
forms  and  meanings,  depending  upon  the  prevailing  historic,  economic, 
..social  and  cidtural  conditions.^'      SjcOb^r^  designated  three  stages,  the 
preindustriaX,  transitional,  and  industrial,  and  he* has  described  the 
different  character  of  the  rural -iirbai^  relationship  in  each*   In  a 
transitional  society,  for  example,  the  ties  between  urban^nd  rural 
places  are  increased  due  to  increased  migration. and.  the  emerging 
.strticture  of  state  administration  in  which  both  urban'and  rural  com- 
.  muni^ies  are  subsystems*    The  interchange  between  tar  ban  and  rural 
^places  is,  greater,  and  therefore  the  similarities  are  greater  than  in 
.  preindu^striai  societies  where  urban-dominance  is  maintained  by  mar** 
./ket  towns  and  government  officlrlsj^.  but  less  than  in. fully  industrialized 
societies  where  mass  communication,  national  markets,  and  Widely 
accessible  transportation  greatly  reduce. rural -urban  differences/  . 


The  consolidation  of  school  districts  and  the  increasing  imposition^ 
of  state  regulatidn  in  education  .are  also  forces  in  dissolving  rxxralr 

Thus,  studies  of  contemporary  developing  nations  which* 

discover  ^strong  r\iral*urban  differ^ences  in  "TOodern"  attitudes  »e  ^ 

.     •      ^  I        "  ^    28  ^  \ 

not  very  pertinent  to  the  hicitory^  of  the  UniteS^tates.       In  developing 

■  .  ■■•      ■   •  ^  ■  v^T  '    ■    •        '  -    ■  '  -  ■      r  •  '  /  '  ' .  ' 

nations  urban  residence  may  much  niore  clearly  offer  unique  access  to 

i^edia,  educati6n»  politics,  and  other  modernizing  ii:^uences  than  in 

early  America*   Eighteenth and  early  nineteenth -cejntiiry  rural  society 

in  Americi  was  not  a  peasant  or  folk  society*    High  levels  o.C  mobility, 

4and  ownership,  and  education;  as:  well  as  eme^^^  . 

developing  technology,  mark.it  as  transitional;  and  eveaimbng 

•'transitional"  societies. there  may  be  important  differences  in  the 

impact  of  urbanization,  depending  upon  patterns  of  city  size,  educa* 

tional  access,  colonial  etatus,  and  other  historically  specific  factors.  - 

Despite  the  assertions  of  \irbanists  like  Htuser  and  Schnor^B  about  t^e 


universal  concomitants  of  urbanization,  the  qualifications  of  commeiiv 
tators  like  JSjoberg  and  Lewis  suggest  again  that  we  define  urbanization 
demographically  and  then  investigate  its  impact  in  specific  historical 
a«id  g^eographxc  settings♦"^    •  •  '      '  '        io«    /  .  '  . -r -t,   ,  . 

^        IV,    Urbanization  Defined  '    ^  ^  '  i'^  ^  -  '        '  / 

'       We  ifave  followed  the  sociologists*  injunction  to  tise  a  bare- 
bones  definition  of  urbanization  in  order  to  see  what  insights  it  may 
-yield  into  educational  patterns  in  nineteenth^century  Massachusetts. 
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,The  most  straightforward  and  precise  definition  of. the  lurbah .  s^atus^ 

^  '  '  29 

.  of  .Ma.giyen  community  is  its  population  si^e  and  density.      Data  on 

'  '  -v  .  ^ 

population  size  are  readily  and  systematically  available  beginning  in 

•«  '     ,  * 

1790  for  the  United  States;  for  this  reason  it  is  the  most  frequently 
.used  ind^<^«   Data  on  population  density  are  vejry  difficult  to  assemble* 

lacking  systematic  figures  on  ^he  area  of  towns*  but  because  of  the 
.  theoretical  importance  of  density,  we  have  used  an. approximation  of  ' 
-.density  in  our  multivariate  analysis*    .  ;!         .;rJit    .tiy/    .  £ 
'    (.  ;      In  the  long  run  density  is  quite  highly  corr^l^ted  with  population 

size,  'despite  some  persistent  anomalies  like  the  density  o{  present «day 
/Los  Angeles  compared  to  New^  York  City.   Duncan  argues- for.  cluss.ifi- 

cation  by  size  erf ihe  grouhds^that  this  will  yield  ordering  by  density  as 


well. 
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This  pi^y  not  be  true  in* the  short-run,  however;  moreover* 
town  size  and  population  density  refer  to  quite  different  phenomena, 
^ize  depends  not* only  on  demographic  growth  but  also  on  the  formal  , 
organization  of  ^n  agglonieration  of  people --the  governmental  bpund-. 
istries.   Size  can.  thus  change  quite  dramatically  through  consolidation 
.  or  partition  without  changing  density  or  other  characteristics.  6on- 
versely,  a  city  can  grow  in  real  terms  without  changing  its  putmoded 
boundaries.   The  problems  of  urban  sprawl  and 'suburbs  have  led 
recent  demographers  to  replace  official  population  definitions  with 
BixcJk  concepts  as  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Area. 

Considering  the  arbitrariness"^ of  town  size*  one  might  predict 
"that  density  would  be  a  more  central  or  meaningf.ul  index  of  changes 
'  in  hunrian  interaction;   However*'  there  is  one  important  effect  attri- 
butablcf  to  size  per  se.   To  the**  extent  that  government  services  such 


as  policet  schools,  and  welfare  are  provided  by  the  town,  , the  size  of  " 

the  population  will  determine  the  scale  of  the  iservice  organizations^ 

which. in  turn  affects  their  bureaucratic  structure  and  modes  of  opera- 

tion»   Stated^  from  a  client's  point  of  viev/,  population  size;  alters  the 

character  of  the  civil  reference  group, to  >^ich  each  inhabitant  relates,. 

Getting  schooling  from,  the  town  of  Boxforcl  is  not  the  same-a:a  getting  . 

•  !'  ■ 
schooling  from  the  city  o£  Boston;  law  enforcement  is  not  the  same  in  / 

^'4  '  "  .  ■ 

tinits  of  BOO  people  as  it  is  insimits  of  80,  000.  -Town  size  alahe,  then, 

may  affect  the  level  of  efficiency,  variety,  anonymity,  and  formality  of 

organizational  life*     '  .  •  : 

Density  complements  or  reinforces  such  tendencies  but  has 

additional  effects*   Density  is  la  demographic,  .not  an  arbitrary,  yarl-. 

able  and  thus  should  affect  informal  relationships  as  well  aa^Qtmal 

organizations.   At  lower  levelfif,  density  may' affect  tiie  frequency  and 

diversity  of  Kiunan' contact;  at  liigher  levels  den&ity  may .advers^sly 

»  ♦ 

affect  the.materiaLquality^  of.  life  .by/ creating  crowded  livingccondit^ions 
or  congested  transpprtation^acilities*   Of  course,  high  density  may  be 
a  proxy  in  specific  situations  for  other  variables  we  are  unable  to  meas 
^ure,  such  as  high  migration,  which  have  important  social  effects  a2id 
are  also. part  of  the  prbcess  of  American  urbanization*..;;  .C'  ?v>  f 
^     •  slun,  both  population  size  and  density  are  conceptually  , 

^  necessary  for  the  universal  concomitants  ox  urbanization  proposed  by. 
DurHbeim  and  .reiterated  by  Hauser  and  by  Schnore  becausr  those  con*  - 
sequences  flow -from  role  differentiation^  which  Is  a  functvam>both  of 
scale  and  density*.?      ;/  jj^  .-yq  0,!lc.  ^'v^.*  ^  ?t  .-j..'iVx;*;nx.lvl  a\ 


i.iV*"  UrBanization  in  Ninetcjenth-Century" Massachusetts 

^  o  r  .  j-One  reason  scholars  have  associated  niaetefenth-century 
school,  reform  with  urbanization  islthat  they  coincided.   Xhe  major 
eystem-buiiding  decade  for  New  England  educators  occurred  in  the  > 
1840's  when  the  rate^of  urbanization  peaked  in  Massachusetts;  But 
correlations  are  not  causes,  and  the  story  of  bot!i  urbanization  and 
school  reform  are  complicated^   Xo  put  our  Massachusetts  data  in- 
context,  we  present  some  of  the  basic  facts  about  urbanization  from 

....  .  ■  4i 

1800  to  1900. 

/Urban  growth  wa<j?  liotr  of  course,  new  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Taylor  has  emphasized  that  urbanization  was  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate 

-     --  ^  .    _  »  "      ••  .  , 

prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  with  the  popiilatdon  in  towns  over  8000 
inhabitants  rising  33  percent  from  1750  to  L760  and  50  ^qr cent  from  1760 
to  1770>    This  ratjB  ©^  growth  wa6  sharply  curtailed  by  the  War,  and'^the 
urban  population  made  a  slow  recovery  from  l^TSO"  until  1810,  a  period 
9f  urban  dominance  by  commercial  seaports*   The  decadfe  from  1810  ' 
to  1820,  which  Taylor  calls  *'the  great  tiiVnabout'*  in  American  econo- 
mic  development,  is  the  .ozily  decade  during  which  the  percentage  of  the 
population  in  towns  over  2500  persons  declined*    Thereafter  the  urban 
population  in  the  United  States  Increased  steadily  from  7.2  percent  of 
the  total  population  in  1820  to  39*7  percent  in  '1900. 

Massachusetts  was  more  urbani:&ed  than  the  rest  of  the  nation 

'x*^  ■  .    ■ '  i    •  • 

throughout  the  nin^bteenth  century*       The  proportion  of  urh-7.n  dwellers 

in  Massachusetts  rose  from  32*  0  percent  in  IffOO  to  91*  5  peccant  in 

1900  (see  Graph  f^umber  I).    In  terms  of  the  rate  of  increane  ia  thp 
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pefrcentage  of  the  population  urbanized  in  MassachUsettSt  the  two 

decades  between  1830  and  18'50  are  particularly  significant,  ^  The 

IP  •  .  .        .  ' 

surge  of  xxrban  growth  in  the  1830*s  and  1840'8  coincides  with  a  shift 
from  commercial  seaport  dominance  to, the  rise^f  nxuxi^rous  manu- 
facturing  cities  in  Massachusetts*   In  contrast  to  the  rank-order  - 

stability  of  great  cities,  a  conunonplace  amo.ng  Jaisforical  geographer ' 

—       '    h  '  ^ 

Massachusetts  saw  a  substantial  rank-order  shift  in  medium*sized 
citiest  below  the  level  of  £oston»  from  commercial  seaports  like 
Salem,  Nantucket,  and  Gloucester,  to  inland  manufacturing  centers 
like  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Worcester*   As  we  would  expeci,  the 
proportion^  of  the  popvilation  engaged  in  manufactiiring  incre^ased  with  . 
urbanisation,  making  its  biggejpt  gains  in  the  1840's.,  Aftjer  mid-century 
the  increases  of  manufacturing  workers  slackened,  not  because  indus- 


trialization had  slowed  but  because*  the  developing  tertiary  sector  of 

•        ■       .    .  34 
the, maturing  economy  absorbed  some^  of  the  shift  from  agriculture. 

However,  evten  in  the  firfet  half  of  the  century  there  are  discrepancies  in 

the  timing  arid  magnitude  of  increases  in  urban  population  and  manufac- 

turing  workers.    Laqipard  properly  cautions  us  against  any  '*easy 

.    •        .  •      .    ■    ♦  35 
identification  of  the  urbanization  and'  industrialization  processes* 

There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  independence  between  xirbanization 

and  industrialization  processes  iu  Massachusetts  during  the  nineteenth 

century.   Multivariate  analysis  will  help  to  untangle  these  pr^ocessea 

and  assesid  th^ir  relative  relationship  to  "educational  devel^;.*'!nent»  , 


•  o.^  V  i-i      r-*VI;  %The  Urban  Crisis:  Real  orTm^gined?         .  , 

.    .....The  RT08B  trends  in  nineteenth -century  urbanization  are  not  in, 

"dc^ubt*.  Their  meaning  for  social  history^  is  ie^as  clear.    The  rpugh^ 
coincidence  of  industrial  development  and  heavy  immi^^^ltion  with  the'' 


per^iod  of  increased  urbanization  in  the  1840^ s  and  1850's,  with  all  the*  . 
attendant  hximan  problems  of  these'^'developments,  has  contributed  lo 
the  notion  of  an  "urban  crisis*'  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  notion 
resoundingly  affirmed  by  reformers  of  the  period.   The  xirban  crisis " 
often  accompanies  the  geminschaft ^^ge sellscaaft  transformation;  his- 
torians discover  the  crisis  in  different  decades,  depending  on  the  city 

36 

?md  the  period  they  have  chosen.       We  do  not  intend  here  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  reality  of  such  crises,  but  only  to  argue  that  an  increasing 
rate  of. urbanization  is  not  inevitably  accompanied  by  the  deterioration 

.pi  living  conditions  on  all  fronts.    This  once  again  suggests  tlie  need 

'   "  *  V  ■    .  ■  ^ff  .... 

for  greater  precision  in  the  social  history  of  citiesi^  The  first  distinc- 

tion  which  must  be  made  is  that  between  the  perceptions  of  urban  crisis, 

which  are  ubiquitous  iiithe  minds  of  urban  reformers,  and  the.  objective 

ijidices  of  change^    T^hree  further  distinctions  sliould  be  ntade.  First, 

American  cities,  f6r  all  their  similarities,  may  have  been  substantially 

different  in  quality  of  life.   New  York  City,  much  studied  by  urban 

historians,  surely  experienced  the  greatest  growth  ai\d  ^Ije  greatest 

problems  of  all  American* cities;  if  there  was  an  urban  crisis  in  the 

nineteenth  century,  it  was  here.   Btit  we  should  not  assume  that 

Boston  was  the  same,  or- as  bad  as.  New  York;  and  there  doubtless 

•   *  c  .  * 

were  differences  in  degree  between  the  problems  of  th6  medium-sized. 
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cities' like  Springfield  and  the  great^metrppolises.;  ^pressionistic 
evidence  suggests  Hiffereoce^  -inong  Massachusetts  mill  tbwnS;  liyiijgi 
conditions  and"  attendent  urban  iUs  were  allegedly.wbrse  in  Fall  River 
than  in-  Lawrence,  for  example.    Urban  history  has  been  characterized 
by  studies  of  single  sites;  in  the  future  we  need  more  comparative 
Btn/Nod  Uf  <lolcxinix./>  y^liU  h  url>3n  dovelopmetits  were  idiosyncratic 
o.wi  ^^■^,i4  h  were' systematic/ 

The  second  distinction  is  that  a  decline 'in  one  aspect  of  living 
coaditions  doetj  not  necessarily  imply  a  decline  in  other  aspects.  For 
excimple,  despite  increasing  population  density^and  the  inventioh  of  the 
tenement,  urban  life  expectancy  in  Massachusetts  was  ^ot  declining-'* 

perhaps  because  average  per  capita  income  was  rising  and  public  hiealtti 

. .      37  '  \  " 

efforts  were  increasing  in  the  cities.     .  -       *;  "  " 

The  third  di^Jtinction  is  between  averages/  extremes,  and 

distributions.   Averages  can  be  misleading  and  can  be  used  to  mask 

serious  injustices  in  the  history  of  common- people.    On  the  other  hand, 

ther#^as  been  a  tendency  in  urban  history  to  highlight  the  most  abject 

and  exploited  city 'dweller  s,  reflecting  the  same  focus  on  the  part  of 

reformers  in  the  past;   For  New  Yorlc.City^s  historiat>s,  for  example, 

the  infamous  Five  Points- area  has  become  a  symbol  of  urban  squalor, 

as  if  was  in  Victorian  America.*. ♦Yet  it  was  also  an  extreme  rather  than 

a  typical  slvim.   Similarly,  the  Shattuck. Report  of  1850' orr  sanitary  con- 

ditions  in  Boston  is  widely  citedi  but  before,  we  make  it  an  emblem  of 

Boston  filth  at  mid -century,  we  sHpuld  recall  that  it  too  focused  on  the 

woJtst  areas  of  the  city  and  that  it  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  terrible 

cholera  epidemic.  -     In^fleeing  from  elite  history  we  must  avoid  the 


tendency- to  concentrate  odly  on  tfeie  poor  and  the^downtroMe^.so 
yivi'diy .portrayed  by 'cd;iten)^OTari^^^  cities  were  ^ 

also  populated  by  various  middle  groups  who  werje  neither  the  insti* 

•  "   *  '  •*  '  ^ 

gators  nor  the  objects  ^r.eforxA;  ^The.most'satisfactory  appr^ach^ 

which  we  cannot  detail  here,  is  to  investigate  the' changing  distribiition 

of  wealth,,  goods,  housing,  statas,  and  other  anaenities  by  ^determining 

the  average  level  for  viarious  sub-groups  within  a  city.    In  this^ay  we 

*  ,  '      f  ' 

can  discover  the  pockets  of  middling  affluence  and'  the  pocleete  of  per-, 

■  '»  '  '  ' 

sietant  inequality,  as  well  as  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  luxury.      ■  ^ 
Thinking  in  terms  of  averages  as  well  as  extremes,  then,  what 
might  the  ?i$w  history  of  living  conditions  look  like?   Do  the 'fragments  of 
known  trends  add  up  to  an  urban  crisis?    Soxrie  conditions,  obviously, 
were  changing  dramatically  and  created  strain.    Population  size  ESI.  S£ 
necessitated  some  organizational  changes,  as  in  tKe  systemization  of 
New.Yorh^s  sch6ols  or  the  professionalization  of  Boston's  police* 

Heavily  increased  immigration  rates  were  changing  ^he  composition  ^ 

•  *  40  ^ 

of  ilrban  populations  and  caused  cultural  conflict.  ^    One  of  th^  mo^t 

dramatic  examples  was  Holyoke  which  grew  from  farmland  to  milltown 

^  ■  41^ 

virtually  overnight,  and  wasanundated  by  Irish  laborers.       Elite  ^ 

^        '       '       '  ■     '  ' 

Yankees  perceived  the  assimilation  problem  as  a  crisis  and  mustered  ^ 

schools,  tracts,  and  police  for  the  taslc;    But  again,  we.rnust  not  rely 

solely  upon  elite  Yankees'  perceptions  for  our  history.  Recently 

scholars  have  challenged  the  earlier  cultural  shock  theme  in  iinmi- 

grant  history,  emphasizing  instead  the  integrity  and  viability  of  the 

immigrant  family,  neighborhood,  ana  cultural  organizations.  'Ward, 

arguing  against  the  pathological  viejv  of  immigrant  residential  districts. 
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-  says  they  'Svere  often  erroneously  identified  with  high  rates  of  infant 

*"  '  " .      '    ^       -  '^"^ 

mortalityr  crime,  prostitution,  drunkenness,,  and  various  other  symp- 

toms'ojt' social  ills; ^   ■   /'      :.'  .    4  o  • 

The  reformer sVUtap.y  about  tht  disorder  of  working  class  liveo 

mo.st  be  trfjced  against  fragmentary  and  imperfect  statistical  evidence 

about  living  conditions,  and- we  naust  be  sensitive  both  to  extremes, 

averages,  and  patterns  of  distributioa.    Income  provide  a.  a  complex  ^ 

example.   Available  e Whence  suggests  that  in  the  period"  1800  to  1860 

I)  _ "  »  '  ■ 

*  poverty  was  increasing  while  per  capita  income  was  also  incr.easihg  for^ 
many  groups  because  of  the  growing  inequality  of  wealth  distribution  as 
well  as  the  rise  in  productivity.       Similarly,^  a  decline -in.  th^  rate  of 
infant  morv^lity  did  pot  help  the  unemployed  immigrant  who  could  not 
afford  food  tor  his  cr/n  dying  chil^^  Nonetheless,  among  most  grouJ)a 
life  expectancy  was  not  d,ecreasing  in  ninetejenth-century  Massachusetts 
and  /Such  trends  are  also  part  of  the  historj^of  ordinary,  people*  t> 
Deviance,  so  much  talked  about  at  tlie  time,  is  even  more 

resistant  to  quantification  than  health  and  wealth.    Was  crime  ^ncreas- 

'  r  •  "  '  ■     ■  ^ 

ing  witi^ur^panization?   Perhaps,  but  Laiie,.  arguing  thai  Boston  police 

were  organisr.ed  largely  for  mob  control,  asserts  that  '^thbsc  mad  or 
offenses  which  a,c<j0tnted  for  most  serious'  crinue  were  not 

proportionately  on  tho  increase  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
/  that**''it  it>  ir&po«sible  to  assess  accurately  the  changing. incidence  of 

the  disorderly  Vehavior  of  which  drunkenness  was  the  center  and  symr 
■ '  bol. "  .  ]^WaUham  mtich  of  the  increase  in  arrests  between  1872  and  ' 

1890  was  do^  to  native  Hrotestant  crusades  to  stop  the  Irish  from« 

drinking*       It  is  hot  clear  v/hethor ^j;unkenness  or  ihtqierlance'of  \ 


drinking  was  increasing*  .      .  -  .  .      ,  ..  .        /  ^. 

►  .  ^      .  Clearly,  nineteenth-century  urbanization,  with  accompanying 
immigration  and  industrialization,  put. strains ^on  human  relations  and 
demanded  new  forms  of  organization.   To  take  reformers  at  face  value 
and  posit  a  constatnt  urban  crisis  as  a  causal  factor  in  institutional 

development,  howev^T  may  be  to  avoir^         living  rates  of  change  in  

Specific  features  of  urban  life.   Once  t  &  Letter  gro\n7,ding  in  ^ 

comparatiVe'^history  of  urban  living  conditions,  we  can  go  back  to  the 
perceptions  of  reformers  to  see  whether  they  were  reacting  t<^  actual 
deterioration  attend ent  upon  urbanization  or  whether  their  expectations 
were  chan^ng.    V/ete  problems  getting  objectively  wor  se,'  or  had  more 

people  in  i^id-nineteenth-century  America  come  to  believe  that  they 

,  ■         .     .  45 
could  intervene  to  solve  s  jciAl  tensions  thr,ough  institutions? 

_ .  *^ 

Coviously,  both  were  happening  to.  some  degree-,  but  urban  crisis^is 
not  a  sufficiently  elegaixt  concept  to  eort  out  the  problein*_ 

VIK    The  Rurr  i  Crisis. 


'  .  One  problem  wiih  an  emphasis  on  an  antebelliun  urban  crisis 
in.explaining  the  systematizatfon  of  schooling,  then,  is  the  failure  to 

"ndistihguish  more  carefullyl^etween  the  pertreptions  of  reformers  and,  _ 
the  quantitative  fndice^lf  various,  conditions  and  "behavior.  Another 
problem  is  that  th^'focus  on  urban  problems  oyer  looks  a  simultaneous 

'  rural  crisis  that  also  had  an  important  impact  on  schooling  develop- 

'109  : .  . 
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The  improved  markets  affprded  by  urban  growth  and  the  intense 
western  competition  allowed  by  impro^  jd  transportation  spurred, tech- 

nological  improvements  and  created  widespread  anxiety  among  New 

•         '  .  . *  46 

England  farmers  during  the  firty  year  &  preceding  the  Civil  War^ 

'  Horses  replaced  oxen  as  iron  ploughs  replaced  wooden  ploughs.  Self- 


sufficient  production  and  household  industries  declined  as  farmers  felt  . 


j^ie,  influence  of  national  market^  and  factory  production,    "This  transi- 
tion  from  mother -and  d'aughter-i^pdwer  to  water -and- steam^^ 
Horace  Bushnell  in  1851^  will  "carry  \;vrith  it  a  complete  revolution  of 
domestic  life  and  social  manners, *   i  -      '  .     -  '    -  ^■ 

But  the  revolution--in  agriculture  and  in  rural  manner  s— was 
not  entirely  welcome.   Progress  was  often  acoompanied  by  discourage- 
meni:,  decline,  and  defection  to  the  .cities.   This  rural  crisis  affected" 
education  in  at  least  two  ways.   Competition  and  declining  relative 
productivity  led  to  efforts  by  agricultxiral  journals  and  societies  to 
disseminate  scientific  farming  methods,  efforts. that  met  with^ixed-  - 
success.    Second,  the  straightened  re.sources  of  the  many  antebellum 
farmers  inclined  them  against  increased  expenditures  for  public 
schools.   Both  of  these  developments  have  lent  credence  to  the  • 
image  of  the  farmer  as  a  conservative  opponent  of  common  education. 
Agricultural  journalists  bemoaned  the  ordinary.farmers'  resist:ance  to  ^ 


'  innovation  while  educatifarial  reformers  criticized  their  poor  school 

facilities  and  lack  of  commitment'to  common  education.   The  com" 

plaint  that  ordinary  farmers  did  not  read  agricultural  journals  seems 

48 

borne  out  by  estimates  of  their  limited  circulation.  But  the  asser- 
tion  that  'the  rxiral  population  as  a  whole* contributed  little  to  the 
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contemporary  rise  of  tKe  piflDlic^commdf^ 

with  caution,       As  we  shall  see  below,  althougk-farmers  may  have 

v  opposed  school  reform,  they  favored  school  attendance*   Despite  rural 

•    ■   school  committees'  ritualistic  Complaints  about  the  lack  of  parental 

•  * 

^. ,  .  cooperation,  rural  parents  sent  their  children  to  school  at  higb3r  rates 
.  than  their  urban  neighbors,  at  liioth  younger  and  older  ages«  *  Reform  or 
-^-—•^:jio  refoxm;jflie  school  pl^  important  role  in  rural  children's 


lives.    But  in  the. eyes  of  school  reformers,  attendance  was  not 
.Enough.    The  rural  school  crisis  had  more  to  do  with  poor  physical  ~  ~ 
facilities,  ^poor  equipment,  untrained  teachers,  short  ses'^^ions,  and 
other  deiiciencies' resulting  trom  scant  resources.  JThese  should  be 
seen  in  the  context  of  a  general  rural  tranr^ormation  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.    Before  we  attribute  too  much  of  the  motivation  for  school  reform 
to  urban  problems,  we  should  acknowledge  their  rural  counter^)arts  in 
early  nineteenth-century  New  England:  depopulation,  declinii^g  irelative 
productivity,  and  a  perceived  crisife  of  rural  values. 

The  ratiotiale  for  common  schooling  was  similar  in  rtiral  and  ^ 
urban  communities --schools  shpuld  be  supported  because  they  teach 
"morals,  deference*,  citizenship,  and  the  rudimentary  skills  children 
will  need.    However,  in  rural  areas' where  attendance  was  high  and 
resources  low,  reform  discussions  centered  more  on  expenditures 
and- control,  while  in  urban  areas  reformers  focus sed  more  oh  the 


clients  ^f  the  schools  and  anxieties  about  social  disorder.  Because 
the  patterns'and  problems  of  schooling  differed  in  dembgraphically 
.  different  towns,  we  now  turn  to  a  discus^sion  of  educational  pattc^rns 
in  Massachusetts. towns  of  different  si 'iBS.  . 
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We  have  computed  educational  statistics  for  towns  grouped  into 
six  si:^e  categories,  including  Boston  as  a  separate  category  (see  Table 
IV -2  for  the  number  of  towns  and  the  population  in  each  category  for 
1840,  1860,  and  1875).^°  There.are  two  obvious  problems  with  this 
mode  of  presentation.    First,  the  rural-urban  distinction  had  been^ 
blurred  somewhat  by  IB^^.ad-'^^TmBidiarably  by-4&75^ — Tb«-^ruraJiL 


towns-  ol  Massachusetts  were  in  close  proximity  to  large  towns,  and 
farming  was  v^idely  accompanied  by  household  industries  such  as  shoe- 
making  or  straw  weaving.    The  countryside  was  also  dotted  with  small 
scale  factories  which  produced  items  such  as  matches.    The  farming 
communities  of  mid-nineteenth-century  Massachusetts,  tlien,  were  - 
transitional.    They  were  tied  in  various  ways  to  the  emerging  indus- 
^ial  order.    Conversely,  the  cities  of  this  period  were  semi-rural. 

Thus,  Robert  Frost,  who  grfew  up  in  Lawrence  in  the  1880*s>  r.emem- 

-  <■  . 

bered  fondly  his  frequent  walfcs^in  the  surrounding  countryside.  After 

graduating  from  high  school,  he  taught  in  lilethlien,  to  which  he  simply 

'  51  .   c  . .    '  ' 

'Walked  from  the  big  city  each  day.        ■■      • :     '  ^  -     '    '  . 

Second,  as  discussed  above,  the  rural -i^l ban  contiriuuni  is  not 

unidimensional;  population  size  captures  only  onie  dimension  of  social 

,  change.    Nevertheless,  it  can  prqvide  us  witli  ci' starting  point  for  analy 

sis7and^the^harl:sltnd't^^^  display  substantial-and- 

systexnatic  differences  in  schooling  associated  with  population  slflse. 

Th^  first  clear  pattern  we  npte  is  the  hi{;her  participation  rate 

.in"r\xral  schools  (see  Tables  IV-3  to'lV-7).   The  peroiat  of  children 

r 
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-  -84- 
agee  0* 19  in  school  i-s  consistently  and  negatively  related  to  town  size> 
^iven  the^traditionaj^jiegative  vitfw  of  the  commitraent  of  rxiral  areas 


learning  as  well  as  modern  research  t)n  other  societies  which  show 
lower  education,  literacy,  or  intelligence  in  rural  areas,  one  might 
have  expected  lower  School  attendance  in  nineteenth-century  rural 
^''Massachusetts.       But  this  is  not  the  case.    Total  participation  as  well 

e 

'  as  average  daily^  attendance  is  higher  at  all  age  levels  in  the  public  ^ 

c 

^schools?  the  picture^does  not  change  when  private  schooling  is  added 


53  "  * 

{see  Chart  1).       The  percentage  ot  children  ages.  0-19  in  public  and 


private  school  was  steadily  declining  ii^^om  69.4' percent  in  r84()ftO" 
58.  L  percent  ir;^  .1860  and  to  55.0  percent  in  1875.    While  the  percentage 
of  older  children  in  school  reniaine'd  relatively  con'sfant,  there  was  a 
.  sizable  drop  in  the  p^centage  of  very  y9ung  children  attending  school. 
The  drop  in  the  percentage  of  very  young  children  attending  school  is  a 
reflection  o^  the  growing  conviction  cimong  educators  and  parents  that 
early  education  was  harmful  to  children  (see  Chapter  VI  below).  Fin- 
ally,  there  was  a  convergence  in  the  rates  of  school  attendance  among 
communities  of  varying  size.  o' .  '   ^  ^ 

There  were  also  significant  differences  in^^tlierlength  of  the 
school    3ssion  among  Massachusetts  towns.   Detailed  information  pn 
the  length  of  the  school  year  are  only  available  for  the  public  schools; 
as  a  result,  our  anaiysief  of  variations  by  toNyn  size  for  this  factor  will 
be_re.stricted_tt^  schools  (see  Chart  2).    Whereas  there  was 

an  inverie  relationship  between  town  size  a-    school  attendstncev 
exactly  the  opposite  is  true  for  the  length  of  the  school  year-*-the , 
larger  the  town»  the  longer  the  school  session..  Overall/  there  is  a 
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statewide  increase  in  the  lengt^  of  the  school  year  from  145.8  days  in 


1840  ta  158. 8  days  in  IW  and  to  176.  5  days  in  1875.   Similar  to  the 
pattern  of  school  attendance,  there  is  a  convergence  among  Massachu- 
settFtow^^^   


'    The  length  of  the  school  year  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
combing  to  determine  the  days  of  schoql  attended  per  school -age  child 
in  a  g|ven-year 4^ — — L^^^L^   — ^ 


Length  of  school  x  average  attendance  „  Days  of  school  attended  - 
Children  ages  0-19  7  per  child  ages  0-19 

Chart  3  demonstrates  ^the  effect  of  the  longer  school  year  in  larger 


towns.    The  length  of  the  school  year  mo^e  than  offsets  the  lower 


average  daily  attendance  rates  to  produce  higher  per  capita  consump*-. . 
tion  of  public  and  private  education.    In  other  words,  fewer  children  ^ 
went  to  school  in  the  IS^rger  towns,  but  those  wjho  did  ^^ent  mtich  longer 
each  year  and  thus  constimed  more  schQolipg.   The  nimiber  of  days  of  — ^  r 
sehooling  per  child  in.Miss^chu^^^^  from  60.3  days  in  1840  to  '  ] 

63.  1  days  in  1860  and  to  70.  1  days  in  1875.   Again,  thTere  was  a  con- 
vergence  of  t}ie  number  of  days  in  school  per  child  among  Massachu*i^_^  i 
setts  towns  tiiroughout  this  periods  •  ■      :  ^  ^; 

We  can  only  begin  to  suggest  the  meaning  of  these  interesting  ti 
and  remarkably  systematic  rural-urban  differences  and  the  tendency  to  | 
convergence.    The  following  observations  are  largely  impressionistic 
and  require  moi-e  complex  statistical  analysis  and  further  work  in  local 
so\irces.        of  1840— the  earliest  date  when  fairly  complete  figures  are  : 
available,  and  prior  to  the  major  impact  of  the  state* s  Board  of  Educa  *   '  ' 
tion,  founded-in  1837— Massachusetts  public  school  data  reveal  great 
ditferences  between  the  largefit  and  the  smallest  tpwns  in  total  i 


enrollmeut  (32,4  percent  vs.  62.4  percent),  in  average  daily  attendance 
(24.3  percent  vs.  37#5  percent),  and  in  length  of  school  session  (264.0 
dayc  V6r  136.0  days).   In  predontiinantly  agricultural  townsr  short 
se&eions  accommodated  the  seasonal  nature  of  farm  work  while  the 


relative  lack  of  alterna,tive  activities  in  winter  boosted  total  enroll-  . 
meht*   Conversely,  in  cities,  child  labor,  though  perhaps  sporadic, 
was  not  seasonal,  and  long  school  sessions  helped  accommodate  the 
recruitment  of  as  many  children  as  possible  into  the  schools.    On  the 
other  hand,  participation  tates  were  lower  due  to  work  opportunities 
and  (we  hypothesize)  oth^  diversions,  as  well  as  cultural  and  religious' 
div3rsity  which  made  the  public  schools  aiien  or, threatening  to  more 


people. 


For  tlie  educational  reformer — who  believed  that  more  educa- 


/     •  5^  ;;  ' 

tion  for  more  people  yras  certainly  a  good  th'irig —the  rural  attendance^ 
problem  and  the  urban  attendance  problem  were  quite  ^different.  Their 
task  in-the  countr-ys^idej-where-most-school^ge-xWldr^n^ 

attended,  was  to  increase  the  length  of  the.  school  year;  while  in  the 

\    /    '  •  •   '         ,  .     '  '  '  -  '    '  ' 

larger  cities,  many  childVen  did  nott  set  foot  in  school  all  year  a^d 

,     «•  •—    -       ^     _  •  ■*  

therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reformers,  needed  recruiting.   It  jls  not 
sxjfficient  to  note,  therefore,  that  local  school-reports  in  nineteenth- 
century  Massachusetts  were  preoccupied  .with  attendance.  Hural 
reports  are  preoccupied  \/ith  regularity  of  ^ittendance;  urban  reports, 
while  sharing  this  concern,  increasingly  reflect  attention  to  non-  ^ 
attenders  as  the  nineteenth  century  progressed.   This  concern; seems 
characteristically  urban.   The  bare  figures  thus  suggest  iraiportant 
differences  in  the  relation  ship  of  school  to,  commxmity  in  small  towns 
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and  cities^   Rural  figures  suggest  cohesion  and  thp  limited  but  firmly 
established  rol/>  of  school,  attendance  for  children^in  the  community*  ^ 
It  was  the  quality  and  amount  of  rural  schooling  that  worried  reform- 
ers«    In  citieSt  with  more  mobile  and  more  diverse  resident's,  school* 
going  did  not  reflect  cohesion*    Schopling  was  looked  upon  as?  an  instru- 
meht  to  create  cohesion,  but  iho  clients  were  not  always  readily  at 
hand*  *  '  "*     -  ^  "  *  ^ 

These  common  sense  reflections  s^gg^st-the.-impprtance^„n.ot_of^^ 


town  size,  but- of  heterogeneity*   Other  recent  scholarship,  in  contrast, 
has  emphasized  the.cjentral  role  of  industrialization  and  has  portrayed 
the  public  schools  as  the  molders  of  a  disciplined  industrial  work  force* 
Of  course;  the  issue  is  relative  emphasis;  no  cue  denies  outright  the  W 
influence  of  ethnicity  px  occupational  status  in  the  history  of  the  coni- 
mon^people*    Nor  is-there  anything-incompatible-iixthe-school^s  efforts  ' 
to  create  harmony,  social  stability,  and  an  industrious,  compliant 
Woifk  for^eo   Nonetheless,  e^mphasis  is  of  the  essence  in  pursuing^ that 
elusive  concepts-causation^ *  .  ■ 

'^irsjt,  however,  we  Briefly  present  statistics  by  our,  six  town 
grotipr;  for  education  variables  other  than  attendance  in  order  to.  see 
how  rural-urban  differences  pervaded  several  aspects  of  the  schoolr 

•  ■  -  '  r  - 

ing  process*   In  term^^of  teacher  salaries,  there  were  great  differ-  ^ 

ences  bet^yeen  male  andXfemale  teachers  a.s  well  as  between  rural 

'      ^    ■  •    \  • 
and  urban  systems  (see  Tables  IV- 11  to  IV- 14)*  'Female  tetichers, 

always  received  less  than  male  teachers*  ^  At  the  state  level,  the 

average  female  monthly  salaryc  was.o^ijy*  50*.6, percent  of  male  ^salaries 

in  I860  and  rq^e  gradually  to  5&«  9  percent  of  male  salaries  in  1875* 


.  .  -86- 

The  discriminittion  in  wages  against  women  was  the  greatest  in  the 
largest  towns  and  the  least  in  the  rural  communities*  Furthermore, 
for  both  male  and  female  teachers,  salaries  were  higher  in  the  larger 


communities* 


Throughout  the  period/  rurarkchools  paid  lower  wages,  paid 

women  teachers  closer  to  the  Tate  for  men,  but  hired  a  loiter  propor- 

tion  of  women  (see  Chart  No*  4)*    In  rural  nphgraded  district  schoolst 

.wittfa  higher  proportion  of  older  boys^  in  Winter,  female  teachers  were 

d^eeyned  less  appropriate  than  in  the  subordinate  role.s  developing  for 

them  injur  bah  graded  schools  headed  by  male  principals*  Also, 

because  rural  pay  rates  for  both  sexe^  were  very  much  lower  and 

closer  to  each  other  than  urban  rates,  the  pressur?je  to  economize  by 

.feminizing  was  noTa's  conipelling*  ..innovation  on  this  matter  eman-  . 

ated  from  lar-ger  towns*  .  By  1875  rural  school  boards  hid  conformed 

to  the  urban  no^m"lin^  substantially  feminized  teaching,  but  still  paid 

^>  • 
Hiem  at  rates  less  discriminatory  than  larger  towns* 

The 'average  number  of  pupils  per  public  school  teacher  and  the 

average  number  of  pupils  per  public  school  in  Massachusetts  declined 

from  1840  to  1875  (see  Tables  IV-15  and  IV-16).    There  was  a  positive 

relationship-between-tb-wn^ize  and  the  average  nvunber  of  pupils  per 

public  school  teacher  or  the  average  number  of  students  per  public 

school  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875*   Inlhe  smallest  towns  a  teacher  was 

-virtually  synonymous  with  a  school;  in  the  cities  larger  buildings  with 
several  teachers  permitted  gradTng^hile  fostering  the  impersonality 

>  of  larger  classes  and  a. developing  bureau<iracy*  r 
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The  expenditures  oh  pupils  also  varied  by  town  size  (see     \  : 

Chairt  No.  .5)*   Th6"  school  expenditures  per  pupil  increased  dram*-  »  . 

*  •  '  .       \         '         \  '  ...... 

.  tically  from  1840  to  1875.- -reflecting  in  part  the  increa^sing  cost'  cf  r.  V- 
/education  as  well  4s  the  inflation  of  nvbney  during  that  'period. . 

The  resources  diremma  for  small  towns  is- illustrated  by  the  / 
fact  that  even  though  they  achieved  lower,  pe."  pupil  expenditures, 
smaller  towns  had  to  ta^c  similar  'proportions  of  their  rat^d  property 
wealth  as  the  larger  towns;  Boston  had  the  highest  per  pupil  expend^- 
tures  in  the  state  while  its  school  budget  required  the  lowest  percent 
of  property  wealth  (see  Table  No.-^  IV-1,9)..  To  some  extent,  higher 

.  urban  expenditures  may  reflect  diJ^erences  in  costs  of  living  for 

teachers  and  not  necessarily  differ ence'fe  in  quality  of  education. 

"  The  differences  in  expenditure's  were  great  between  the  smallest 

5     .  .  ^    ^  ^ 

towns  ($3.09,per  student  in  1840)- and  the  towns  over  10,feop  pbpulation 

($5.35  per  stuHent  in  1840);  but^  Nvith  the  exception  of  high-expenditure 

Boston,  the  gap  w^is  considerably  narrowed  by'1875.   One  of  Horace  . 

Mann's  favorite  ^devices  for  upgrading*  loc4l  expenditures  was  to  pub- 

lish  annually  a  ranked  list  of  per"  pupil  expenditures  in  the  public. 

schools  for  all.  the  towris  in^the  state.    Local  school  committer  s 

responded  in  tJieir  annual  reports  with  dutiful  statements  of  pride  or^ 

shame  cohcerning  their^high  or  ,lo^^  rating*^  ;.Our  figures  for  1840; 

I860,  and  1875  suggest  that  such  tactics  worked  .to  some  degree* 

..In  summary,  statis^tics  on  education  in  towns' of  different  , 

population  sizes  Veveal  persistent  and  systematic  rur.al-iirban 

differences,  with  some  tendency  to  convigrg.enee' by,1875r^ja,s  or\e 

^    might  expect  in  a  society  undergoing  a'period  of  rapid^^ahd  pervasive' 


social  change*   There  were,  nonetheless,  clear  differences  between 
demographicallyMifferent  communities  regarding  aspects  of  school- 
ing which  can  be' measured*   Weliave  suggested  a  few  common  sense 
^e^Bons-,  gleaned  lar|^ly  from  lettristic  sources,  for  these  differ- 

ences*    But  how  do  we  sort  out  the  relative  importance  of  economic, 

,  >  • 

octiltural,  demc  raphic,  political,  or  religious  changes  in  shaping  the 
pi^ocess^of  schooling?  No  6tatistical~nn[ethod~ca^!^^  / 
the  instrumental  sensei  that  is,  how  something  made  something  ^Ise 
happen.  -But  let. us  ask  the  question  at  a  simpler  level.  ,Many  pro- 

Oft 

cesses;  are  going. on  in  the  growing  town^  or  nineteenth-cehtul'^y 
Massachusetts-^commercial  development,  .industrialization,  class 
stratification,  immigration,  and  otl^ex's.  ^Which/6f  these  correlates 
best  with  the  chaijacteri sties  of  urban  school  structures  and  attend • 
ance?^  This  will  help  elucidate  some  possible  causes  and  eliminate 
others.    It  is  for  this  task  that  we  designed  our  multivariate  analysis 
of  the  ecology  of  schooling  in  these  towns.         '  .  ^ 


-  •  12:3. 
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-      •  -  IX.-  Multiple  Regression  Resuits^tfr -I860' ' 

^  * 

In  th'e  preceding  section  of  thid  analysis,  we  subdivided  our 
dat^  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875  into  six  categories  based  on  town  size 
in  oxfder  ,to  te^t  for  rxiral-urban  differences  in  th.  schodl  attendance 
characteristics  of  these  towns.    We  discovered  a  pronoimced  and  regu- 
lar  relationship  between  the  categories  of  town  size  yand  educatiorfeil 
variables  for  each  of  those  years*  -It  is  possible,  however,  ihat  tl\e 
strength  of  the  relafiqnships  between  town  size  aui'd  school  attendance 
or  length  of  session  aire  exaggerated  by  the  presence  of  intervening' 
variables,  such  as  industrialization  or  the  percentage  of  the  population 
foreign-born,  which  may  be  highly  correlated  with  both  town  size  and 
educational  characteristics.    In  ad^Hion,  though  subdiyicling  town  size 
into  six  categories  permits  a  c^.ear  presentation  of  the  material,  it  o 
does^ot^jnake  full  use  of  the  d-ta  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  , 
because  distinctions  in  town  size  within  each  of  those  grotips  are  lost. 
^     : As  a  .result,  we  investigated  the  relationship  between  attendance 
variables  and  the  socioeconomic  and  cultural  characteristics  ,of  towns- 
in  more  detail  in  1860  using  multivariate  techniques  of  analysis' and 
information  from  316  Massachusetts  towns.       tVe  developed  and  con- 
sidered  over  fifty  different  independent  variables,  but  limited  our  final 
analysis  to  nine  since  the  others  were  either  not  relevant  from  a  con- 
ceptual point  of  view  or  were  too  highly  correlated  with  some  other 

55 

independent  variable  already  in  our  regression  equation.       For  a 
list  of  our  final  dependent  and  in^lependent  variables,  see  Table  IV- ^20^ 
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/     As  indicated  in  our  earlier,  discussion  of  urbanization,  we 


included  two  different  rural-urban  variables—the  ibtal  population  qi  the 

i  ,  * 

artsa  and  "the  number  of  acres  of  farmland  per  capita.  ,  Total  population 
is    measure  of  the  scale  effect  of  population  size  within  a  local  govern- 
mental unit  while  t^e- number  of  afcres  of  farmland  is  a  rough  approxi- 
rnktion^ofdensity.    We  could  have  used  an  estimateof  the  total  number 
of  acres  in  eacfrtown,  which  is  available  for  1860,  rather  than  the 
number  of  acres  of  farmland  since  the  latter  is  a  reflection  of  agri- 
cultural development  as  well  as  density.    Hoy/ever,  we  pr.e^rred  to 
use  farm  acres  because  data  on  total  acres  per=  town  ar«  not  available 
for  1840. and  1875,  our  other  cross -sectional  data  sets,  and  we  wanted 
to  keep  the  variables  as  comparable  as  possible.       Becausfe  these  two 
measures  of  density  are  highly  correlated  {.  82),  the  substitution  of  one 
for  the  other  do'js  not  introduce  significant  differences  in  our  1860 
regression  analysis.    Our  two  measures  of  virban  development,  popu- 
.  lation  nize  and  the  ntimber  of  farm  acres  per  capita,  are  inversely 
related,  <rf  course,  but  not  very  strongly  (-.21).    Therefore  w«  may 
include  bpth  of  thkm  in  our  analysis  in  order  to  weigh  their  relative 
importance  as  predictors  of  educational  development.  - 

As  we  havfe  seen  above,  school  attendance  patterns  varied  quite 
systematically  byjtown  size  when  grouped  in  six  categories.   In  our 
multiple  regression  analysis  we  introduce  not  only  a  second  urban 
variable,  density,!  but  several  other  variables:  each  town's  com- 
mercia^l  and  industrial  status,  per  capita  v/ealth,  pauper  expenses, 
proportion  of  immigrants,  and  two  crr.de  nie^sures  of  religious 
participation.   This  re -introduces  some  of  the  aspects  of  xirban 
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developmetit  which  we  excluded  from  our  definition  of  .jirbanization,". 
These  variables  may  have  characteristic  associations  with  urbaniza« 
tion/  but  are  not  synonymous  with  tt»    The  regression  analysis  will 

^help  sort  out  these  economic  and  cultural  indices  and  indicate  the 
strength  of  their  relationship  to  schooling  patterns*'  ■  "  -  - 

■    ^  ^     Th^  1860  United  Stated  Census  did  not  provide  town -by-town  ^ 

siimmaries  of  occupational  data.  .Therefore,  we  calculated  froQi  other 

sources  the  percentage  of  the  population  ages  fifteen  and  up  in  each 

town  who  were  merchants  (as  an  index  of  commercial  development) 

and  the  percentage  of  the  population  ag^es  fifteen  and  up  who  were 

'  57' 

engaged  in  manufactiiring  (as  an  index  of  industrial  development),—^ 
The  distinction  betvveen  commercial  and  industrial  development  is 
important. analytically  because  these  two  variables  were  not  highly 
correlated  in  antebellum  Massachusetts  (•  69)*   Manufacturing^dcvel-  * 
oped  throughout  the  state  whereas  extensive  commercial  activity  was 
more  restricted  to  the  larger;  older  urban  centers  such  as  Salem  and 
Boston,  '    ■    •  i  ■         .  i  -  .  *  "  '  i^;  •  .  . 

Even  among  the  large  population  centers,  there  is  not  njuch 
overlap  between  those  with  the  highest  number  of  merchants  and 
those  with' the  greatest  number  of  workers  in  manufactiiring*  In 
many  towns,  commercial  and  industrial  development  are  successivo 
phases  of  development,  the  former  declining  in  importance  as  the 
latter  increases.       Most  cities  rate  high  oh  both  indices  only  at  the 
time  of  the  transitiori.  ^  Other  ciiies^  such  as  newly  created  factory 
towns  like  Lowell,  never  Had  a,  commercial  phase*   Also,  especially 
,  in  the  early  nineteentli'  century,  geographical  feature?  influence  the 
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location  of  predominantly  commercial  towns  (largely  coastal)  and 

industrial  cities  (near  water  power)  at  any  giyen  time.   As  ^result, 

lists  o£  the  top  quinlile  (63  towns)  on  these  two  separate  indices  had 

only  twelve  towns  ia  conirnon*  Among  the  top  conimercial  cities  in 

1860  were:  Boston,  Salem,  Nantucket,  Plymouth,  Cambridge, 

Worcester,  and  Pittsfield,.  The  cities  with  the  highest  proportion 

of  manufacturing  workers  included  Chicopee,  Holyoke,  lx)w6ll,  and 

Danvers,    In  the  upper  quintile  on  both  variables  were  the  industrial-  , 

izing  coastal  towns  of  New  Bedford,  Lynn,  Gloucester,  Marblehead,  * 

and  Fail  River,  ^-  .  . .    "  ' 

One.  of  our  tentative  conclusions  from  the  grouped  educational 

datawa^8  that  towns  with  less  taxable  resources  would  have  more  diffi- 

.  culty  in  providing  adequate  educational  facilities  for  their  children.^ 

Therefore,  we  used  the  assessed  valuation  per  capita  as  an  index  of 

.59  • 

taxable  resources  in  each  of  the  communities.       In  addition,  we 
hypothesized  that  connmpnities  with  a  higher  level  of  per  capita  wealth 

would  be  more  likely  to  encourage  their  children  to  attend  school  than 

j'  '  '  ' 

those  towns  which  were  less  affluent*  , 

The  pauper  expenses  per  capita  in  each  town  was  included  as  a 
possible  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  different  communities  were 
.  burdened  (and  hence  concerned)  with  pro^^ing  public  resources  for 
the  poor*    Some  nineteenth-century  commentators  argued  tfiat  education 
was  an  effective  means  of  reducing  or  even  eradicating  poverty.  There- 
for^, we  anticipated  that  areas  with  a  high  burden  of  public  support  for 
the  poor  might  be  more  willing  to  provide  more  resources  for  the 
.schools  in  order  to  deduce  the  burdjen  of  pauperf  support  in  the  future. 

a  * 

..  12S  ' 
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Studies  of  sqhool  attendsince^in'thtif  nineteenth  century  have  ^ 
usually' found  that  children  o£  foreign-born  parents  were  less  likely  to, 
attend  school** -partly  because  their  parents  were  more  apt  to  need  the 
additional^ income  their  older  children  could  earn, 'partly  because 


foreign-born  parents  may  not  have  valued  extended  education  as  much 

61 


as  their  native  covmterparts,  and  partly  beca^se  immigrants  may  have 


found  the  public  schools  more  culturally  or  religiously  offensive. 

c 

t' 

To  test  for  this  possibility,  we  wanted  to  include  the  percfentage  of 

f  ^ 

the  population  who  were  foreign-born  in  our  regression  equations* 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  town  sunvnaries  of  the  percentage  of  the 
population  foreign-born  available  in  the  published. federal  censuses* 
We  therefore  made  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  a  straight -line  inter- 
p61:;t:ion  of  the  percentage  foreign**born  from  the  Massachusetts  state 
censuses  of  1855  and  1865»    Because  the  percentage  of^the  population 
foreignrborn  remained  relatively  stable  between  1855  and  1865  in  the 

f  's. 

state,  this  procedure  probably  yielded  reliable  results  on  the  x^^lative 

levels  of  the  foreign -born  population  in  Masisachusetts  towns  in  I860* 

Because  many  of  the  studies  of  educational  reform  have  stressed 

the  importance  of  religion,  we  wanted  to  include  some  variable  on  the 

level  of  religious  activity  of  the  commimity.    Systematic  data  on  rell- 

gious  membership  at  the  town  level  does  not  exist  for  Masisachusetts 

in  I860.    Consequently,  it  was  necessary  io  use  an  approximation  that 

62  '  • 

was  available --the  number  of  chtirch  seats  per  capita*       As  there  is 
proSably  a  three' or  five  year. lag  between  a  sizable  increase  in  church 
membership  and  church  construction,  this  index  re/'r>cts  religious 
affiliation  three  or  four  years  earlier*   In  addition^  this  index  might 
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^also  reflect  differences  in  the  relative  affluence  and  concern  about  ' 

church  buildings  among  the  denomination  si  ^  Finally,  because  Catholip 

parents  were  disturbed  by  jnany  of  the  ideas  that  were  taught  within  the 
*  '  •  '  *  '  » 

-    public  schools^  they  often  either  sent  their  diildren  to  parochial  schools 

or  kept  them  home.    As  an  indication  of  the  concentration  of  Catholics 
^    •  ^  within  communities,  we  included  the  number  of  Catholic  Church  seats 
per  capita  as  our  ninth  and^ final  independent  variable. 

The  first  dependent  variable  weTnvestigated  was  the  combined  ^ 
>  public  and  private  school  enrollment. of  children  under  fwenty.  There 
was  considerable  variation  am^)ng  the  towns  in  school  enrollment,  with 
an  average  amonjg  the  towns  of  39#  9  percent  of  children  under  twenty  in 
'   school  (see  Table  IV -12).   However,  there  were  nb  very  strong  rela- 
V'tionships  between  school  attendance  and  any  one  of  the  independent 
variables  (see  Table  IV -23.).  'The  strongest  simple  correlation  was 
between  school  attendance  and  the  index  of  commercial  development, ' 
'  but  even  that. was  relatively  weak" (.31). 

As  a  result,  our  overall  regressipn  equation  using  the  nine 
independent  variables  could  only  account 'for  22.2  percent  of  tlie  varia- 
tion in  the  percent  of  children  under  twenty  in  Massachusetts  schools, 
the  lowest  per^centage-  of  explained  variance  of  the  three  dependent 
variables  we  consider  her**.  "  /   '  ' 

,  The  total  population  of  the  town  was  not  a  significant  predictor 
^  ofi^school  enrollment  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  the  other  inde- 

pendent  variables  on  the  dependent  variable  (see  Table  IV -23 .  for  the 
beta  weights  and  other  statistics  for  this  particular  analysis).  Farm- 
•  land  per  capit^,  our  .density  measure,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  much 
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stronger  predictor  of  school  enrollment.    The  less  densely  pbpiilated 

area,  the  more  likely  children  were  to  attend  school.   It  may  ^e  fhat 

the  further  a  child  lived  from  school,  the  less  likely  he  or  she  would  be 

attending  that  school.    However  ,  our  measure  of  density  does -not  tell 

us  rnuch  about  this  issue  since  even  in  rural  area-s  district  schools 

were  scattered  among  the  population!  thus)  the  walking  jdi stance  to  a 

coimtry  school  may  not  have  been  very  much  further  than  to  an  iirbah 
«•  '  ,  ^      '  'f  * 

school.    Our  measure  of  density  more  likely  reflects  the  rural  and  o 

agricultural  nature  of  the  communities,  and  the  fact  that  children  in 

such  environments  were  actually  more  likely  to  attend  school  than 

cheir"  urban  counterparts;  as  we  discovered  for  the  early  .nineteenth 

63 

century  in  Chapter  II.  ^  The  higher  school  enrollment  of  children  in 
rural  areas  confirms  our  earlier  discussion  about  the  nature  bf  the 
riiral  school  crisis--the  problem  in  rural  areas  wafe  not  how  to  encour- 
age children  to  attend  school  dtiring  some  part  of  the  year,  but  how  to 
increase  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  and  the  length  of  the  school 
year,  as  well  as  the  quality -of  their  schools  and  teachers* 

School  enrollment  in  areas  which' were  .m<yre  commercial  was 
higher  while  that  in  areas  which  were  more  industrial  was  lower* 
However,  the  connmerce  variable  was  not  statistically  significant  in 
this  equation.   The  negative  relationship  between  manufacturing  and 
school  attendance  may  reflect  the  greater  job  opportunities  for  young  , 
people  in  industries;  local  children  in- these  areas  were  more  likely 
to  be  attracted  by  early  employment,  and  teenagers  from  other  com- 
munities would  be  more  likely  to  migrate  to  these  industrial  towns  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  labor  force  rather  vthan  to  attend,  the  schpolst 
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.  -  *  •  We  wondered  whether  children  /rom  more  afflueiit  communities 
...would  l)e  more  apt  to  attend  school* because  their  parents  would  be  more 

anxious  to  have  been  educated  and  because  the  q\iality  of  the  schools  and 

* 

teachers  in  those  communities  might  be  more  attractive;   The  regres- 
sion  analysis  i;s  compatible  with  this  interpretation,  in  that  there  is  a 
positive  relationship  between  the  agsessed  valuation  per  capita  and 
^school  attendance;  but  the  relationship  is  so  weak  that  we  conclude  that 
-the  wea^lth  of  the  community  had  very  little  impact  on  total  school 
enrollment.  .      -     .  •*   r  .  •  *       *     *  " 

We  were  also  cturious  whether  children  in  areas  of  high  public 
pauper  expendittires  would  bd  more  likely  to  attend  school  becajXise  of 
the  greater  public  concern  about  education  as  an  antidote  for  future 
poverty  or  whether  this  factor  was  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  children 
of  paupers  were  probably  less, likely  to  attend,  s<;hools«   The  results 
indicate  a  very  weak,  positive,  but  insignificant,  relationship  between 
pauper  expenses  per  capita  and  the  school  attendance*of 'children  under 
twenty*    Indeed,  the  expenditure  per  capita  on  paupers  was  not  strongly 
related  to  any  of  our' independezH  variables — even  though  tlxere  was 
considerable  variation  in  this  factor  throughout  the  state.  .  * 

•Finally,  we  hypothesized  that 'the  religious  participati6n  and 
school  attendance  would  be  positively  related  since  much  of  the  impetus 
and  concern  with  education  came  from  individuals  whojiad  a  strong 
religious  orientation.   Our  regression  analysis  showed  a  very  strong, 
positive  relationship  Between  school  attendanc^and  the  number  of 
^church  seats  per  capita— -in  fact,  this  was  the  sh:ongest  predictor  of 
school  attendance  once  we  qontrolled  for  the  effects  of  the  other 
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variables.   In  addition,        niimbex  of  Catholic  Chxirch  seats  per  capita^ 
and  school  attendance  was  strongly  J  negatively  assdciated«->*suggesting 
that  Catholic  parents  may  have  kept  their  children  out  of  school  l/ecaue;^ 
of  their  hostility  to  the  existing  public  school  systems  and  the  unavail- 
ability .of  parochial  schools  in  their  neighbor hdods.    Howeveri  since 
oui^ -measure  of  religious  partic^ation  is  so  crude,  and  sii  .e  the. 
inference  is  ecological,  otir  conclusions  on  this  issue  are  tentative.^ 
This  cross*sectional,  town-level  view  of  school  enrollment  of 
all  .children  under  *t\y en ty  does  not  reveal  one  of  the  basic  factors  in- 
volved in  the  decision  of  parents  to,  send  their  ^children  to  school.  The 
single  most  important  factor  in 'determining  school  attendance  is^the 
age  of  the  child.   In  our  study  of  school  enrollment  roistered  in  the 
mdnusc::ipt  federal  ^census  for  eight  Essex  Coimty  (Massachusetts) 
towns  in  1860  and  1880  (see  Chapter  VIIJ,  we  foxind  that  age  was  the  , 
single  best  predictor  of  enrollment.   Almost  all  children  ages  nino  to 
twelve  wer'e  in  school.   The  differehce  in  the.  patterns  of  school  eproll** 
ment  among  those  towns  substantially  reflected  variations  in  the  ages 
of  entering  and  leaving  school.   Thus,  it  is  impiortant  to  realize  that  the 
variations  in  school  enrollment  in  our  regression  analysis  of  Massa- 
bhusetts  towns  in  1860  also  resulted  largely  from  di&erences  in  the. 
pattern  of  school  entering  and  leaving  rather  than  any  fimdamental  . 
disagreement  among  these  communities  on  the  importance  of  all 
children  reiceiving  at  least  a  few  years  of  common  school  training* 

/  c  -  • 

TAie  school  returns  for  Massachusetts  reported  the  number  of 
public  school  students  imder  five  years  old  in  school  at>d  the  number,  > 
of  public  school  students  fifteen  years  old  and  above  in  schooXj.we- 
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"  therefore  c^i^culated  two  additional  regressions  which  predicted  the 
'p^rcenta^e  of  children  ages  zero     fotir  or  the  fJercentage  of  children 
ages  fifteen  to  nineteen  in  public  sk:hools*   Using. the  sarne  set  of  inide- 
pondent  variables  as  in  ihe  analysis  of. school  attendance  of  children 
tinder  twenty,  these  new  regression  runs  were  able  to  account  for  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  variation  in  school  attendance  (28*7  per- 
cent for.  the  younger  children  and  29*4, percent  for  the  older  childten). 
This  reinforces  our  belief  that  the  major  differences  in  this  pattern  of 
school  enrolln^t  among  these  Massach^isetts  towns  are  at  the  younger 
and  older  ages.   Furthermore,  the  single  most  important  predictor  of  ^ 
differences  in  school  enrollment  for  both  the  younger  and  the  older 
children  is  the  number  of  farm  acres  per  capita.   Thus,  the  positive 
relationship  between  our  index  of  rural  and  agricultural  development 
and  the  school  attendance  of  children  under  twenty  is  due'  in  l>rge  part- 
to  the  fact  that  a  higher  percentage  of  younger  and  older  children'^tterid- 
ed  school  in  the  rural  areas  of  Massachusetts  than. in  the^i'ban  coip-  • 
munities.    It  should  not  \>e  imagined,  however,  that  all  of  Uie  difference 
between  rural  and  urban  towns. disappear  s^ when  ag6  is*  controlled.  At 
the  middle  school -age  range,  five  to  fourteen  years  old,  schoc^l  enroU- 
ment  was  nearly  universal  by  1860;  the  stat^  average  was '94  percent 
(average  of  the  town  averages,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  13.  6  per 

cent)«    Even  within  this  slight  variation,  however,  a  regression  eqtia- 

/  ♦  rt     '  ' 

tion  yielded  an  R    (p^r  cent.of  variation  explained)  of  7.3  per  cent. 
The  oply  statistically  significant  independent  variable  in  the  equation 
was  the  density  measure  (significant  at  .  01  level).   Even  on  this  most 
common,  educational  practice,  the  school  enrollment  of  children  age 
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five  to  fourteen,  the  Massachusetts  towns  ^differed  on  a  rural-urban 

In  1860,  prior  to  effective  compulsory  schooling  enforcement,  * 
school  enrollment  was  an  alioy^of  dtipply  and  demand*    Both-the  num- 
ber  and  type  of  schools  supplied  might  influence  enrollment*   In  very 
sparsely  populated  towns,  distance  from  school  ma*^'  have. influenced 
enrollment  ^nd  daily  attendance;  we  have  found  no  direct  evidence  of  . 
this  problem,  but  the  location  of  ruval  district  schools  was  often  hotly 

contested.    In  some  rapidly  growing  cities,  supply  of  6choo|s  did  not 

'     o     ,  '  •  64  ■ 

always  keep  pace  with  demand,  and  children  were  turned  away. 

Furthermore,  the  lacW^f  ps^rochial  schools  probably  inhibited  the 

enrollment  of  some  Catliolic  children,  despite  the  supply  of  public 

schools*   Nonetheless,  most  towns  coped  successfully  in  keeping  supply 

of  public  schooling  up  to  the  level  of  demand,, and  parochial  schools  also 

responded  to  demancl*    We  therefore  associate ^chool  enroUzz^ent  levels 

more  with  parent^il  demand  than  with  supply*         *  :  „  .  .  •  ^ 

We  now  turn  to  a  different  aspect  of  schooling  pattjsrns,  oi» 
more  clearly  associated  with  supply- -the  length  of  the  public  school, 
year*   An  examination  of  the  determinants 'of  the  length  of  the  public 
school  year  in  all  Massachusetts  towns  may  provide  us  with  some  ^  ^ 
indication  of  the  committment  of  different  types  of  commui\ities  to 
education*    A  shorter  school  session  was  one  important  way  of  reduc- 
ing  the  high  costs  of  providing  education  for  children;^  •  •*  / 

Whereas  the  regression  equation  for  s^ooF enrollment  could 
only  account  for  22*2  percent  of  the  variance,  tlie  same  set  of  inde-* 
pendent  variables  predicts  55*0  percent  of  tlie  variation  in  the  length 
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-of  the  public  schpol  year  among  Massacljufietts  towns*   Since  the 

*     •         *  **  ^ 

amoiint  of  variation  in  the  length  of  the  public  School  year  ie  not 

much  larger  than  the  variation  in  school  enrollment  among  these 

towncf-  it  appear  s  that  the  length  of  the  public  school  y^ar  is  much  ^ 

more  rela'ted  to  the  socio-economic  and  cultural  characteristics  of 

thes^  communities  than  school.ehrollment.  ...... 

'A    Urbanization  as  measured  by  the  population  of  the  town  is, 

-\\  .  ^  ^  '  •     •     '  • 

mod^ately,  positively  correlated  with  the  lepgth.of  the  public,  school 
year  (.31),  but  that  relationship  becomes  insignificant  after  we  control* 
for  the  effects  of 'the  other  independent  variables  (see.Tabie  T^'-Wfor 
the  beta  coefficient^  for  thjis  analysis).   Although  population*  rize  is  not 
an  important  predictor'  of  the  length  of  the  school  year,  the  number  of 

•  "    .  \  .  •  r 

farxi\  acres  per  capita  is  very  strongly,  neg<?.tively  related  to  the  length 

of  the  school  session.    This  supports  the  complaints  of  nineteentl  -  , 

century' school  reformers  th§t  rural,  agricultural  communities  were 

avoiding  educational  expenditures  by  of^^ring  sl;orter  school  ess^ions. 

The  length  of  the  public  school  year  in  Massachusetts,  then,  is  not  so 

much  a  function  of  population  si25.e  per  se,  but  of  the  rural  and- ^igricul- 

1  It 
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tiural  condit?.oh^of  tho§e  coriammities,  as  measured      our  density  index. 

When  we  leave  our  rural-urban  measiures  and  look  at  economic 

variables,  the  regression  equation  on  1    gth  of  schcol  session^agaiu' 

reveals  a  "distinction  between  commercial  and  industrial  developaienf;, 

Communities  which  are  more  commercialized  h9.d  a  long^ar  school  yea^ 

while  those  which  are  more  industrialized  had  a  shorter  school  year  in 

I860.   This  is  similar  to  our  findings  for'school  ehrollment--the      '  * 

V  '  ....  /  ^ 

commxmities  which  are  more  comm^ricialized.proviJded  ?  longer  school^ 
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'year^'and  attracted  a  Higher  proportion  of  children  into  thos^.  schools 
while  the  opposite  tendencies  are  true  for  the*mor^  industrialized 

areas* '-^   -  '        .    .     .  *  ' 

,  As^with  school  enrollmentt  the  r  ^lationshij^ibtween  the  length 

^  of  the  public  school  year  and  the  assessed  valuation  per  capita  is  weak 

and  insignificant*    We  had  hypothesized  that  communities  with  more 
taxable  resources  would  be  willing  to  expend  more  money  to  maintain 
a  longer  school  yejr'r*   This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  at  the  level  of 
simple  correlations;  but  after  we  contr^  x  xur  the  effect of  the  other 
independent  variables,  the  relationship  between  our  Index  of  wealth 
and  the  length  of  the  public  school  year  becomes  weak*   Similarly,  the 
results  indicate  only  a  very  weak,  positive  relationship  between  ^he 
pauper  expenses  per  capita  and  the  length  of  the. public  school  year*  . 

.J  V  ^  ^ 

Neither  of  these  associations  was  statistically  significant* 

There  was^a  positive, and  sigiiificarit  relationship  ^between  the 
percentage  of  the  population  foreign-born  and  the  length  of  the  public 
school  year*   Xhis  suggests  that  those  communities  that  experienced  a 
rapid  influx  of  foreigners  in  the  1840^s  and  ISSO's  were  anxious  to  pro- 
vide  more  educational  opp6:i;;unities  in  order  to  hasteathe  process  of 


assimilating  the  children  of  the  foreign-born  pairents  intoy  American 
society*    This  result  is  jio\  surprising  sixlce  nineteenth-century  edu- 

cational  reformers  were  very  concerned  with  the  problems  of  assimi- 

/ 

lating  the        ign' born  population-  and^saw  educ.ation  as  the  best  means 
of  achieving  this  foal.    Neither  of  our  religious  variables  displayed  a 
Statistically  significant  relationship  to  length  of  public  school  year* 
Our  measures  of  religious  participation  and  of  Catholicism  are  very 
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.  crude,  and  it  is  diff^jult  to  make  inferences  about  subgroups  of  the 

-  populatioii  from  ecological  data.   What  is  needeo  at  this  point- are  in-  ^ 

depth  studies  o£  the  educational  ideas  and  activities  of  various  religious 

.      65  - 

groups  within  the  Commonwealth  in  the  antebellum  period. 

In  sum,  the  variation  in  length  of  public  school  session  among 
Massachusetts  towns  in  1860  w,as  quite  sensitive  to  measurable  town 
characteristics;  in  particular  longer  school  sessions  were  assodiated 
with  higher  population  density,  cominercial  development,  and  numbers 
of  immigrantr.   Intey^-^  eting  this  finding  is  difficult.    Because  length  of 
public  school  session  v.   ^  a  policy  matter  in  the  hands  of  school  com- 
mitte^es,  it  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  commitment  to  education. 
Alexander 'Field  has  pressed  the  inference  even  further,  arguing  that 
length  of  i^^hool  session  may  serve  as  an  index  of  capitalist  reformers' 
concern  to  discipline  an  industrial  work  force.    But  thiu  does  not  fit 
very  well  with  our^  eviden^.e,  which  suggests,  other  th^ixgs  being  equal, 
that  longer  sessions  were  associated  with  a  high  mrniber  of  merchants, 
not  a  high  number  of  manufacturing  vvorkJcjrs.       A?.so,  there  is  a  more 
straightforward  reason  for  the  rural-urban  differential^  rm*al  chiH 
labor  was  seasonal,  encouraging  shorter  school  sessions;  urban  child 
labor  was  less  seasonal  and  less  compatible  with  *school  attendance, 
.encouraging  longer  school  ye'cirs,  to  catch  as  many  kids  as  possible. 
.  Tuird,  we  must  beware  of  the  dangers  of  moving  from  cross-sectional 

data  to  longitudinal  inferences.   At  a  given  time^  longer -school  ses- 
.  sions  were  associated  with  dense,  urban  places,  but  to  attribute  this 
•  to  educational  reform,  a  dynamic  concept^  requires  one  to  look  at 
trends  over  time.   In  fact,  (see  Table  IV-8)  the  reform  was  taking 
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lace  in  rural  areas^^  where  school  sessions  increased  substantially 

>m  1840  to  IfiySp  not  in  large  town-s^  wheve  length  of  school  session 

declined  somewhat  during  the  very  years  when  laige-scale  manufacture 

ing  was  increasing*  -  -    ^  / 

Cross*- tabulations  an^  regressions  yield  ass.ociations;  th'ey  do 

not  tell  us  the  reasons  for  the  associations.    Yet  we  feel  that  the  evi- 

f  <• 
dence  supports. the  follo\ying  interpretation*    Length  of  public  school 

session  was  influenced  both  by  the  child  labor  patterns  of  a  town  and 

by  the  town's  willingness  to  pay  for  more  public  education.    Bdth  fac- 

bors  led  to  shorter  sessions  in  sparsely -populated,  agricultural  towns.  , 

1-ionger  sessions  "were  characteristic  of  rrjore  highly  commercial  townst 

\,hich,  among  the  larger  towns,  seem  to  have  had  higher  levels  of  attend* 

ance  as  well.   Independent  of  these, characteristic's,  townS  with  larger 

numbers  o£  foreign-born  inhabitants  ha  J  longer  school  sessions, 

underscoring  the  acculturative  fxmctiohs  of  piublic  schooling. 

/-We  now  turn  to  our  final  attendance  measure --the  ntimber  of  _ 

^days  of  schooling  per  per  son  under  twenty  in  Massachusetts  in  I860* 

This  variable  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  average  percent  of  child-  - 

**         '   *  > 

ren  under  twenty  in  public  schools  daily  by  the  length  of  the  public  school' 

.     ■     '  \ 

year*,  multiplying  the  percentage  of  children  under  twenty  in  private 
schobls  by  our  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  private  school  year,  and 
adding  the  two  products  of  these  calculations.   The  variation  among 
Massachusetts  towns  in  the. number  of  days  in  public  and  private  school 
per  person  under  twenty  is  slightly  higher  than  the  variation  in  the  per- 
centage of  persons  under  twenty  in  school  or  the  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  public  school  year..  The  socio-economi.c  characteristics  of  these 
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towns  accounts. for  25*  1  percent  of  the  variation  tn  the  number  of  days 
iii' school,  per  person  under  twenty  (compared  to  55*0  percent  of  the 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  public  school  year  and  22*2  percent  of 
the  variation  in  the  percentage  of  children  under  twenty  in  school). 

* '     The  number  of  days  of  schooling  per  person  ur.der  twenty  is 
negatively  related  to  the  population  of  the  town,  but  the  strength  of 
that  association  is  very  weak  (see  Table  IV- 16  lor  the  beta  weights 
for  this  analysis).    The  jxumbar  of  farm  acres  per  capita  ate  mod  -  - 
erately,  negatively  (and  significantly)  related  to  the  niamber  of  days 
in  school  per  person  under  twenty.   Thus,  alth  ugh  town  size  itself  is. 
not  a  key  predictor,  children  livin.g  in  the 'most  rural  and  agricultural 
communities  obtained  coiAsiderably  Mess  educatiqn- -largely  because 
the  length  of  the  public  school  year  in  these  communities  was  less  than 
in  the  staters  more  densely  populated  towns.  '  -'-^ 

The  children  who  gained  the  most  in  terms  of  overall  education 
were  those  "living  in  towns?  which  were  more  .commercialized.  The 
ccmbinatio:i  of  much  longer  public  school  sessions  an^  slightly; higher 
rates  of .  school  attendance  resulted  in  a  very  strong,  positive  relation- 
ship between  the  nimiber  of  days  in  school  per  person  under  twenty  and 
the  percentage  oi  the  population  ages  fifteen  and  up  who  were  merchant 
Children  in  the  niore  industrialized  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
less  educationr.   In  those  towns,  the  combination  of  a  slightly\^shorter 
school  year  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  children  attending  school 
results  in  a  moderately,  negative  relationship  (not  statistically 
significant)  between  the  number  of  days  in  school  per^  person  undei^ 
twenty  and  whe  percentage  of  the  popula^^^ion  ages  fifteen  and  up  who 
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were-^ngaged  in  manufacturing.   This  latter  finding  is  not  . 
particularly  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  tha|  yoxmg  people  ; .  , 
migrating  to  industrial  areas  were  more  apt  to  work  than  attend 
♦  school  thore^   As  a  result,  the  overall  rates  of  school  attendance 
in  manxifacturing  communities  would.be  lower  while  school  attend- 

e  rates  elsewhere  should  be  inflated  because  teenagers  who 
remained  in  their  communities  rather  than  migrating  to  find  work 
would  be  more  likely  to  attend  the  local  schools* 

:      There  is  a  positive  but  weak  relationship  between  the  assessed 
valuation  per  capita  and  the  niimber  of. days  in  school  per  person  under 
twenty.  *  Children  in  wealthier  communities  receivedf  more  education" 
because  they  attended  schools  in  slightly  higher  percentages  and  be- 
cause their  ^public  schopls  were  Wept  open  longer «   The  relationship 
between  pauper  expenses  per. capita  and  the  number  of  days  in  school 
per  person  under. twenty  is  weak  and  insignificant*   If  education  was 
seen  as  a  means  of  minimizing  the  extent  of  poverty  in  theiuture,  ttie 
communities  which  were  particularly  burdened  with  expenditures  for 
paupers  in  Masse^chusetts  in  I860  were  either  unable  or  imwilling  to 
exert  more  effort  to  ind^e  their  yojung  people  to  obtain  more  education 
than  in  other  towns  less  beset  by  the  problems  associated  with  poverty* 

■  There  was  a  weak^  positive  relationship,  not  statistically  . 
significant,  between  the  percentage  of  the  population  foreign-born  anJ 
the  number  of  days  in  school  per  person  under  twenty —largely  because 
of  the  longer  length  of  the  public  schooj.year  in  Utose  areas.    We  do  not 
think  that  the  foreigu-born  population  actiiajly  received  more  years  of 
education  than  the  native  pppulatipn.   Rather.-townff  which  experienced 
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a  large  influx  of  foreign^born  were  morfe  likely  to  inaintain:  their  j 
schools  for  a  lonjger  part  of  the  year.  ^  Indeed/  it  may  have  been  the 
children  of  native  parents  who  benefited  the  most  from  the  longer 
school  year  since  they  were  probably  much  more  likely  io  attend 
those  schools  than  their  foreign-born  counterparts*      *^.:VMvr..a  nir 
*  '  Finally;  children  in  areas  which  were  more  religiously  .  . 
oriented,  as  measured  by  the  ntlmber  of  church  seats  per  capita,  - 
received  more  education,  other  things  being  equal.   Though  the. 
length  of  the  putilic  school  year  in  these  communities  were  sliglitly 
lower  than  elsewhere,  there  was  a  much  higher  percentage  of  their 
children  attending  school.    Children  from  towns  with  a  higher  concen- 
tration of  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  received  less  educatiom  Since 
this  was  mainly  the  result  of  a  smaller  percentage  of  children  in  the 
more  Catholic  towns  ;\ttendirig  school,  one  might  speculate  that 
Catholic  parents  were  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to  public  . 
schools.  Which  often  taught  ideas  which  were  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church.        '  '  r  v/,:!-/.;../       v uk*-* 
'    •        .  .    *;      *  ^  •           .  \     ■•      *•s}^.  'i'.r^-  .'ro'  i:;  .  ■  <  , 

X.  Conclusions 

;       in  this  chapter  we  have  argued  that  a  more  precise  and  ■ 
limited  definition  of  urbanization  should  be  used  in  studying  the 
impact  of  population  growth  on  educational- development. .  Specif i- 

^  caily,  we  have  limited  our  definition  to  population  size  and  density. 
We  investigated  the*  importanLco^^i^^l^^^^^^  " 
which  varied  systematically  and  substantially  on  a  rur?il-urban 

'  population  size  basis.    We  included  our  two  Urban  status  variables 
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in  multiple  regression  equations  which  altO  included  independent* 
variables  relating  to  economic  and  cultural  characteristics  of 
Massachusetts'  316  towns  in  1860»     .  .         •  •  ^     -  \  .    .     :  -  ; 

•  We  have,  in  this  and  earlier  chapters,  established  school 
attendance  trends  both  over  time  and  across  space*   Our  barebones 
definition  of  urbanization  and  our  mviltivariate  analysis,  which  rein- 
troduced  variables  excluded  from  the  d-^sfinition  of  urbanization,  have 
contributed  to  the  following  picture.  ^Despite  the  common  use  of  / 
population-size  figures  to  describe  the  rural-urban  continuum, 
school  Ittendance  was  more  clearly  related  to  the  density  and  the 
agricultural  nature  of  mid -nineteenth  -  3ntvlry  Massachusetts  towns. 
Sparsely  populated  towns  had  a  higher  proportion  of  their  children 
aged  zero  to  nineteen  enrollied  it  school,  particularly  at  the  youngest 
and  oldest  age  ranges*   Their  school  sessions  were  shorter  and  . 
consequently  the  days  of  school  consumed  per  .child  per  year  waa ' 
lower*   This  6eems  consonant  with  the  role  of  children  and  of  edu-  , 
cation  in  agricultural  comm^inities,  ^hich  valued  common  schooling 
for  its  social  as  much  as  for  its  inteUectual.furictionis,  but  whose 
relatively  meager  resources  and  patterns  of  seasonal  farm  labor- 
encouraged  short  school  sessions*,.-.'  -•-•.Ici.'  '  s     .rl  .'  :<:o  d  t 

The  introduction  of. other  variables  has  allowed' us  to 
distinguislLamong-a'spects-of  sooalli^  development  that 

cccurred  with  urbanization  but  are  uot  synonymous  with  it.  Among, 
the  denser,  larger  towns,  then,  there  appear  to  be  characteristic ' 
differences  in  school  attendance  patterns  depending  upon  whether  a 
'  town  had  a  large  percentage  ol  merchants,  indicating  commercial 
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development,*  on  a  large  proportion  of  its  workforce  engaged  in 
mauufac curing*   Commercial  towns  displayed  a  greater  association 
with  long  school  sessions  and  higher  school  enrollment  than  manu- 
facturing  towns.    Urbanization  alone,  then,  even  in  terms  of  density, 
is  not' i  very  sophisticated  predictor  of  school  attendance  variables 
Unless  we  know  what  type  of  economic  activity  was  going  on  in  a  town. 
Commercial  development  led  to  increased  schooling;  manufactiiring 
development  led  to  short-term  disruptions  of  educational  participation, 
whether  because  of  child^labor  opportunities  or  other  factors,  such  as 
greater  indifference  of  the  population  to  schooling.  v  •  : .  -  . 

^      *      Independent  of  these  workforce  characteristics,  the  strong 

assbciation  of  both  religion  and, immigration  with  attendance  variables. 
'  suggests  that  they  may  have  played  important  role«*   Our  general  index 
of  religious  participation*  strongest  in  smallrtown  Protestant  Massa- 
chusetts, was  strongly  associated  with  highlenrollnients,,  perhaps 

i 

■  reflectvag  Protestants*  commitment  to  the  education  of  their  own  and 
others'  children  and  perhaps  indicajting  a  general  commitment  fo  insti- 
tutional development:  people  who  went  to  church  sent  their  children  to 
school.    Our  index  of  Roman  Catholicism  was  related  to  educaUqn  in__ 
the  oppositejway,  as^expected.  *     ^  '      ,  •  ^  ••  *     •  • 

^    Our  measure  of  foreign-born  population  did  niSt  significantly 
relate  to  enrollment  at  this  ecological  level  of  analysis  (though  as  we 
shall  see  in  Chapter  VIII,  immigrant  status  did  affect  the  attendance 
of  individuals).   Nonetheless,  other  things  being  equal,  towns  >yith  a 

■  high  percentage  of  immigrants  had  longer  public  school  sessions, 
suggesting  concern  on  the  part  of  school  committees  to  acculturate 
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foreigners^  -  ^ 

^        Further  generalizations  await  the  concluding  section  of  this 
report.   In  the  chapters  that  follow,  we  broaden  our  analysis  to,  include 

V  *    '  '  * 

educational  variables  other  than  attendance  and  complement  our  town- 
level  ecological  approach  by  looking  at  the  behavior  of  individuals  and 
by  examining  tv^'o  towns  in  detail.    It  should  become  apparent  to  the 
reader,  as  it  has  to  us,  tiiat  \irl:^nization,  if  carefully  defined,  is 
but  one  strand  in  a  complex  web  of  development  that  influenced 
education  in  nineteenth **century  Massachusetts* 
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Tyack,  "Onward  Christian  So.diers:  Religion  in  the  American 
Common  School,  "  in  Paul  Nasn,  ed. ,  Histoiyy  and  Education 
(New  York,  1970).   For  Horace  Mann*8  battle^  with  orthodox 
Congregationalists,  see  R^^ymond  Cvdver,  Horace  Mann  and 
Religion  in  the  Massachusetts  Public  Schools  (N^w  Haven,  1929). 


66.    If  work  discipline  is  the  salient  motive,  one  would  ^xpect  the 
association  to  be  stronger  for  manufacturing  towns  t^an  com- 
mercial towns,  arid  indeed.  Field's  study,  based  on  multiple 
regression  analysis  of  data  from  the  Massachusetts  cexiss^e^s 
of  1855  and  1865,  yields^ such  an  association^  unlike  our  1^60 
regressions  (see  Field,  Educational  Reform,  Appendix  B).  ^he 
discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  used  the  percentage, 
of  the  workforce  engaged  in  manufacturing  as  our  industrializa* 
tion  variable,  which  Field  admits  does  not  have  a.  significant 
*     association  with  length  of  public  school  session,  while  7  aid 
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used  average  size  of  manufacturing  establishment,  which  he 
argues  is  a  better  measure  of  the  onset  of  large-scale  factory ' 
production  and  the  alleged  attendant  work-discipline  problems* 
This  argument  has  some  merit,  but  the  empirical  discrepancies 
do  not  end  there.    Using  our  1875  data,  which  has  a  wealth  of 
information  regarding  manufacturing  activity,  we  investigated 
several  alternative  measures  of  industrialization  and  their  rela* 
tionship  to  educational  variables.    There  included:  average  size 
of  manufacturing  establishment,  jpercent  of  women  in  the  work 
forjce,  and  even  a  measvire  of  eachtownVs_QQixi^ 
steam  pow3r«_J^ne^of-theservaTiabIe^di^  stronger  associa 

tions-with  edxicationai  variables  (including  length  of  session)  than 
the  proportion  of  workers  in  manufacturing,  so  we  reverted  to 
that  basic  variable,  not  only  because  it  is  widely  used  by  others 
as  a  meas\ire  of  increasing  industrialization,  but  because  with; 
our  data  it  displayed  associations  with  educational  practice  as 
strong  or  stroag^^r  than  other  variables.   The  problem  requires 
further  study. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  POLITICS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN  .  . 

MID-NINZTEENTH-CENTURY  MASSACHUSETTS       .  '  '] 


One  o£  the  most  controversial  and  enduring  Issues  among 
historians  of  American  education  Is  the  question  cf  who  supported  the 
educational  reform  efforts  of  the  1830 's  and  1840 *s.    A  wxde  variety 
of  answers  have  already  been  put  forth  on  this  issue.    Some  have  seen 
the  educational  revivals  of  the  1830 's  and  1840' s  as  the  result  of  a  few, 
dedicated  humanitarian  leaders  such  as  James  G.  Carter,  Horace 
Mann,  and  Henry  Barnard,  who  aroused  an  otherwise  apathetic  public 
to  the  value  of  cormon  school  education.^    Others  have  argued  that 
tb^  educational  reforms  of  the  period  were  due  to  the  demands  of  the 

i 

workers  who  wanted  equal  educational  opportunities  for  their  children. 
'Recent  scholarship  on  antebellum  education  hSik^  stressed  the  role  of 
capitalists  In  developing  an  extensive  public  school  system  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  and  -Insure  stability  in  the  emerging  industrial 
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order.^_J^t_o|_Jhese-studies-oreaucanona  reforms  have  focused  on 
Massachusetts  during  the  1830's  and  1840's  since  that  state  pioneered 
many  of  the  reforms  that  Vere  fet^r  adopted  elsewhere. 

Although  some  efforts  hiVe  been  made. to  study  educational 
reform  at  the  local  level  in  Massachusetts,  most  studies  have  dealt 
with  the  activities  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  Massachusetts  state  Board 
of  Education.    There  is  very  little  agreement  among  scholars  on  the 
relative  importance  of  variouo  >roups  in  determining  the  nature  of 
educational  development  in  Massachusetts.    Part  of  this  disagreement 
among  educational  historians  is  due  to  the  paucity  of  information  on  the 
controversies  surrounding  the  Board  of  Education.    Scholars  have 
either  relied  on  the  writings  of*the  main  participants  in  those  debates 
(Especially  the  works  of  Horace  Mann)  or  have  used  some  indirect 
measure  of  school  support  for  educational  reform'  such  as  the  varia- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  public  school  year  among  .the  different  com- 


munities.'^ 


One  particular  episnde  that  has  attracted  some  scholarly 
analysis  was  the  effort  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education  by  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  March    840.  Several 
historians  have  already  studied  this  legislative  thre  it  to  the  Board  of 
Education  by  analyzing  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House.  ^  However,  no  one  has  ever  analyzed 
the  actual  roll-call  vote  on  this  bill— partly  because  many  historians 
are  unaware  that  the  votes  on  this  bill  had  been  recorded  and  partly 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  assembling  personal  information  or  even  party 
affiliation  for  legislators.    Although  a  legislator  may  have  voted  to 
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ibolish  the  Board  o£  Education  for  a  variety,  of  reasons/  a  Supporter 
of  Mann's  educational  reforms  would  have  certainly  opposed  this  bilU 
Therefore^  a  roll-call  analysis  of  the  votes  on  the  bill  to  abolish  the 
Board  of  Education  will  finally  provide  us  with  information  on  the 
supporters  of  Mann's  educational  reforms  among  the  519  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  House* 

Although  our  focus  will  be  on  educational  reform,  this  Chapter 
should  also  be  of  interest  to  political  historians  of  Jacksonian  America 
Very  little  eifort  has  been  made  to  study  the  determinants  voting 
behavior  in  state  legislatures  during  the  Jacksonian  period.^  Our 
analysis  of  educational  reforms  in  Massachusetts  will  provide  inform- 
ation on  some  of  the  substantive  differences  between  Whigs  and  Det>\o- 
crats  in  that  state."  ,  . 

Finally,  this  chapter  should  be  of  general  interest  to  historians 

of  legislative  behavior  because  we  Introduce  soixao  new  methods  of 

analyzing  voting  behavior*    Rather  than  relying  o^n  simp!«^  descriptive 

statistics  or  on  the  cross -tabulation  of  the  data,  we  will  use  multiple 

classification  analysis  to  analyze  the  determinants  of  the  vote  to 

aboil  eh  the  Board  of  Education.    We  believe  that  the  use  of  multiple 

classification  analysis  In  the  study  of  legislative  behavior  In  the  past 

will  assist  the  historian  In  developing  and  testing  more  complex 

7 

models  of  legislative  voting  behavior*  ' 

ll    The  State  Board  of  Education  and  Massachusetts  Politics  " 

During  the  1820's  and  1830*s  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
was  frequently  approached  by  Individuals  and  groups  w'Ko  spujght-State 

« 


assistance  in  improvdng  the  quality  of  education  within  tiie  state.  For 
'^xamplex  Jam  Carter  petitioned  the  legislature  in  1827  for  aid  ii 

creating     seminary  for  training  techers*   The  bill  los^  l>y  only  one  vote 

Q 

in  the  Senate,     In  1834  the  legislature  established  a  pernianent  school 
fxmd--th«  income  of  which. was  to  be  used  in  assisting  local  school 
systems.^  -In  18^6jGjejOrge  Emerson  of  the  American  Instit?ate  of 
Instruction  urged  the  legislature  to  provide  assistance^or  training 
school  teacher  Sy  but  no  action  wa*?  taken*  .       •  < 

•  '         Most  of  the  early  proposals  to  assist  education  were  directed 
tpWard  specific  projects  ratlxer  than  trying  to  create  a  stat^agency  to 
handle  educational  matter s»    In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislators 
in  1837,  however,  Governor  Edward  Everett  tirged  that  body  to  create 
a  "board  of  commissioners  of  schools*         His  proposal  was  endorsed 

'  by  the  Committee  on  Education  which  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  Board 
ot  Education.    After  considerable  initial  opposition,  the  bill  was  enacted 

•into  law  on  April  20,  1837.^^  '  . 

The  new  law  p^o-  ^ded  that  the  governor  and  the  councir'shbuld 
appoint  eight  members  to  the  Board  of  Education  (the  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor  were  members  ex  officiis).    The  power  of  the 
Board  was  very  limited;  it  was  instructed  only  to  collect  information 
on  education  and  to  submi':.  annual  reports  to  the  legislature*  Horace 
Mann,  a  prominent  Whig  politician  who  was  already  active  in  various 
reform  efforts,  was  selected  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  remained  at  that  post  for  the  next  twelve  years* 

Mann  saw  in  education  a  means  for  improving  futuve  genera-  \ 
tions*    As  he  accepted  the  job  '  ^  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  / 
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he  noted  in  his  private  journal:  '  ^ 
♦     •  .   •  •        '  '  '  '  .w:;.^ 

•  ^  Henceforth,  so  long  as  I  hold  this  office,  I  devote 

my*5elf  to  the  supremest  welfare  of  mankind  upon  -.1  . 
earth.    An  inconceivably  greater  labor  is  undertaken. 
With  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity,  results  .will  .'^ 
manifest  themselves  but  slowly.    The  harvest  is  far 
distant  from  the. seed-time.   Faith  is  the'  only  sustainer, ' 
I  have  faith  in  the  improvability  of  the  race — in  their 
accelerating  improvability.    This  effort  may  do, 
apparently,  but  little.^  But  mere  ^beginning  in  a- good 
cause  is  never  little, 

The  Board  of  Education  had  been  suggested  by  a  Whig  governor 

and  enacted  by  a  Whig -controlled  legislature.    Furthermore,  most  of 

the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  establish  thu  Board  of  Education  were  , 

Unitarians.    Nonetheless,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 

were  selected  to  represent  the  various  political,  religious,  and 

geographic  factions  within  the  state.    Several  years  after  the  event, 

Mann  defended  the  Board  by  stressing  the  considerations  which  wer^^ 

used  in  the  selection  of  members; 

Various  considerations  should  enter,  and  did 
enter  into  the  appointment  of  the  Board.    I  may  speak 
with  confidence  here,  for  1  had  personal  knowledge  of ; 
the  facts.    All  the  great  parties,  into  which  the  State 
was  divided,  were  to  be  regarded.   Religious  views  / 
were  among  the  most  important.    Political  consider- 
ations could  not  be  overlooked.    Indications  of  public  . 
sentiment,  in  regard  to  men,  whom  the  people  had 
invested  with  office  for  a  long  course  of  years,  were 
also  worthy  of  attention.    Even  local  residence,  though 
among  the  weakest  motives,  must  not  be  wholly  for- 
gotten, 14 

The  deliberate  effort  to  protect  the  Board  of  Education  from 
outside  criticism  by  including  prominent  members  of  various  political 
and  religious  groups  is  on3  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Board  of 
Education  was  able  to  survive  when  efforts  were  made  to  discredit  it* 
When  some  Trinitarians  denounced  the  Board  of  Education  for 
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advocating  Unitarian  ideas  and  practices,  the  presence  of  Trinitarians 
such  as  Rev*  Emerson  David  and  Rev*  Thomas  Robbins  on  the  Boa.d 
was  effective  in  deflecting  much  of  this  criticism*   Sintilarly,  the  fact 
that  Robert  R^ntoul,  Jr*,  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  was  on  the  Board  made  it  easier  for  Mann  to  defend 
.himself  against  the  charges  that  the  Board  of  Education  wa$  simply  a 
means  of  furthering  Wh-j  interests.    Nevertheless,  though  the  Board 
of  Education  represented  members  of  different  religious  and  political 
orientations,  it  was  dominated  by  Whigs  and  Unitarians.   Of  the  first 
ten  members  of  the  Board,  nine  were  Whig?  and  seven  were  Unitarians 

After  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  established,  Horace  ' 
Mann  plunged  himself  into  the  effort^Oximprove  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.   He  criss-crossed  the  state,  exam- 
ining  the  conditions  in  the  local  schools  and  trying  to  arouse  an 
apathetic  public  to  the  benefits  of  coxnmpn  school  education  in  his 
lectures.    He  also  devoted  long  hours  to  gathering  statistical  informa- 
tion from  the  schools  and  including  the  condensed  returns  with  his  now 
classic  expositions  on  education  in  his  annual  ref^rts  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Despite  Mann's  continued  efforts  to  avoid  any  controversies  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,,  some  of  his  proposals,  such 
as  the  recommen^a.*ioir<^  particular  books  for  school  libraries,  pro- 
voked str/a»fig^opposition.  "^uch  of  the  opposition  came  from  Trinitar- 
ians^^^ach  as  Frederick  Packard,  v/ho  aecus  *d  Mann  of  using  the  pro- 
posed list  of  books  for  the  school  libraries  as  a  means  of  spreading 
Unitarian  doctrines.   Mann  was  able  to  counter  effectively  these 

16G  . 
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accusations  by  rallying  support  for  the  Board  among  many  of  the  . 
leading  Trinitarians  within  the  state*   Thus,  even  though  Packard 
took  his  case  to  the  newspapers,  Mann  succeeded  in  isplating  him 
from  his  potential  followers.    Yet  the  appeals  of  Packard 'to  the  fears 
of  the  Orthodox  community  were  not  forgotten.   As  the  political  situa- 
tion  in  Massachusetts  shifted  against  the  Whig's,"  the  Board  of  Education 
found  itself  under  attack  within  the  legislature  in  1840  by  a  coalition  of 
factions  that  included  those  who  feared  the  Unitarian  orientation  of 
the  Board.  • 

During  the  late  1830's  the  Whigs  had  continued  to  dominate 
Massachusetts  politics.   Governor  Edward  Everett,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the. Board  of  Education,  was  easily  re-elected  in  1837  despite  the  ^ 
'  growing  strength  of  the  Democrats  within  the  states    But  a  bill  Aat  ^ 

was  passed' by  the  legislature  in  April  183a  and  reluctantly' signed  by 

17 

Governor  Everett  proved  to  be  his  undoing.       Proponents  of  temper- 
ance reform  in 'Massachusetts  campaigned  vigorously  in  the  mid-1830*8 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors*    Although  they  failed  to  out- 
few  the  sale  of  liquor,  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  law  that  prohibited 

the  sale  of  liquor  in  quantities  of  leSs  than  fifteen  gallons--a  measure 

18 

designed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  drinks  in  saloohs* 

The  Whigs  were  split  .on  the  issue  of  the  fiftcen^gallon  lawt 
but  the  Democrats  accused  those  who  supported  the  law  of  discrhni- 
nating  against  ordinary  citizens  while 'the  wealthy  could- afford  to  buy 
as  much  liquor  as  they  wanted.    By  remaining  silent  on  the  issue  durinjj 
the  campaign  of  1838,  Governor  Everett  survived  the  fiwror  and  d^^feated 
the  perennial  Democratic  candidate,  Marcus  Morton,  by  a  vote  o'£ 
51,642  to  41,  795. 

•  "  7"  ■  m  '  ■        ■  ■      .  • 
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Rather  than  publically  repudiating  the  fifteen -gallon  law, 
Governo^Evi  "ett  only  recommended ''a  re-exahiination  of  that  issue 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature^  in  1839.   The  legislature 
reaffirmed  its  support  of  the  fifteen -gallon  law  even  though  it  was 
\  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  poorer  classes  within  the  state  ' 
were  strongly  opposed  to  it.    Largely  as  the  result  of  the  controversy 
over  the  fifteen-galion  law,  Marcus  Morton  finally  defeated  Edward 
Everett  by  a  single  vote  out  of  the  more  than  102,000  votes  cast  in  the 
election  of  183 9.    Control  governor's  ofi^ce  changed  parties,  but 

the  legislature  acemained  under  control  of  the  \(^higs.    Of  the  519  mem- 
^jers  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repr2  6entatives  of  1840, 
we  ha^ve  been  able  to  idjgntify  the  party  affiliation  of  493  members 
(95.0  percent)*  .  ^  Of  these,  55.2  percent  were  Whigs.    Since  our 
analysis  ~q£  th'e  vote  to  abolish  the  Board  of' Education  will  be  focused 
bn  the  House,  we  will  investigate  the  characteristics  of  these  legisla- 
tors  in  more  detail — particularly  the  differences  in  personal  and  con- 
stituent  characteristics  between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats. 

There  v/as  a  high  turnover  of  members  in  the  Massachusetts  ■ 
House  of  Representatives  during  these  years.   Of  the  Wh    >,  41*6 
percent  of  the  members  in  the  House  had  no  previous  legislative 
experience  (see  Figure  1).    Similarly,  51.4  percent  of  the  .Democrats 
had  no  previous  legislative  experience.    Furthermore,  only  about  a 
third  of  the  Whigs  an3  one  fifth  of  the'Democrats  had  two  or  more  ^ 

•       1   '  •  w  •  20^ 
years  of  previous  legislative  experience,  ' 

•  Generally,  the  Whigs  were  slightly  older  than  the  Democrats 

(see  Figure  2).    While  37.  8  percent  of  the  Whigs  were  over  fifty  years 
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old,\nly  31.8  percent  of  the  Democrats  were  over  fifty  years  old. 
Over  a  tttird  of  the  Whigs  and  Democrats^Were  in  their  forties. 

Although  there  were  no  major  differences  between  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats  in  terms  of  their  previous  legislative  experience  or 
their  age-distribution,  there  were  significant  differences  between 
them  in  terms  of  their  occupations  (see  Figure  3).       While  49.4 
percent  of  the  Democrats  were  farmers/  only  30.  6  percent  of  the 
Whigs  were  farmer  s.    Oii  the  other  hand,  while  50.  7  percent  of  the 
Wigs  w^re  professionals,  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  only  32.7 
percent  of  the  Democrats  were  in  those  occupations. 

Geographically,  the  Democrats  and  tlie  Whigs  drew  their 
strength  in  about  the  same  proportions  from  the  three  regions  of  the 
state --Central  Massachusetts  (Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties), Western  Massachusetts  (Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden, 
Hampshire,  and  Worcester  counties),  and  Southsfn  Massachusetts 
(Barnstable,  Bristol,  Dukes,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Plymouth 
counties). Among  the  Whig  membex's,  36.0  percent  were  from 
Central  Massachusetts,  35.3  percent  from  Western  Massachusetts, 
and  28.  7  percent  were  from  Southern  Massachusetts.  Similarly, 
among  the  Democratic  members,  33.0  percent  were  from  Central 
Massachusetts,  37.'  1  percent  were  from  Western,^Massachusetts, 
and  29,  9  percent  were  from  Southern  Massachusetts. 

Although  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  represented  the  three 
regiotis  of  the  state  in  about  equal  proportions,  they  came  from  towns 
of  vrery  different  populatioh  size.   Generally,  the  Whigs  came  from 
larger  towns  than  the  Democrats  (se.^^Figure  4).   Thus,  while  63.7 
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percent  of  the  Democrats  came  from  towns  ox  less  than  2500  people, 
only  39,  9  percent  of  the  Whigs  represented  such  communities.  Con- 
v-isrsely,  while  39.  9  percent  of  the  Whigb  were  from  towns  with  more 
than  5000  inhabitants,  the  comparable  figure  for  Democrats  was  ' 
20. 0  percent.  .  .       ,  . 

Finally,  in  terms  of  economic  drivelopment,  Democrats  were 
much  more  likely  to  represent  constituents  in  the  less-deyeloped 
agricultural  -regions  than  their  Whig  counterparts  (se^  Figure  5). 
Thus,  while  38.8  percent  of  the  Democrats  came  froiri  towns  with 

low  commerce  and  low  manufacturing,  only  22.3  percent  of  the.^Vhigs 

23 

represented  such  areas. 

II.    The  Attempt  to  Abolish  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  Massachusetts  House  in  1840 


The  Board  of  Education  was  not  a  campaign  issue  during  the 

1839  election.    There  was  almost  no  mention  of  Horace  Mann  or  the 

24 

Board  of  Education  during  that  heated  campaign.       The  attack  by 
.Orestes  A.  Brownson,  one  of  the  radical  leaders  of  the' Democrats, 
however,  was  a  significant  exception.    In  a  review  of  the  second 
annuaLreport  of  the  BoSrd  of  Education,  Brownson  attacked  the 
Board  for  trying  to  Prussianize  the  Massachusetts  schools  advo- 
cating increased  centralization.    Furthermore,  he  saw  the  '^oard  as 
an  agency  for  spreading  Whig  ideas  throughout  the  Commrinwealth,. 
Rather  than  supporting  the  State  Board  o^  Education,  Brownson 
advocated  leaving  control  of  school  matters  within  th^  local 


districts. 
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Horace  Mann  was  worried  about  Brownson's  partisan  attack 
on  the  Board,  but  It  was  an  Isolated  episode.    Many  other  prominent 
'Democratic  leaders  such  ai  Robert .Rantoul,  Jr.  and  George  Bancroft 
supported  the  Idea  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.    In  fact,  when 
the  Democrats  metlat  Boston  on  October  2,  1839  ai  their  state  con- 

ventlon,  the  committee  on  resolutions,  chaired  by  Orestes  A.  Brown- 

'  26 
son,  made  no  mention  of  education  In  their  platf  orm       Although  ^the 

campaign  did  not  ideally  discuss  the  Board  of  Education,  the  election 

of  Marcus  Morton  as  governor  of  the  stat:e  caused  considerable 

anxiety  among  the  supporters  of  the  Board  of  Education.    Mann  noted 

in  his  journal  at  the  start  of  the  new  year: 

I  enter  upon  another  year  not  without  some 
gloom  and  apprehension,  for  political  madmen  are 
raising  voice  and  arm  against  the  Board;  but  I  enter 
with  a  determination,  that,  I  trust,  will  prove  a 
match  for  secondary  causes. .  If  the  First  Cause 
has  doomed  our_  overthrow,  I  give  it  up;  but,  if 
anything  short  of  tVat,  I  hold  on.27 

Morton  had  not  conmitted  himself^  on  the  issue  of  the  Board 

of  Education  during  the  campaign.    His  position  on  education  finally 

was  outlined  in  his  address  to  the  legislature.    Be  made  no  specific 

references  to  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the  general  thrust  of  his 

remarks  was  .directed  against  the  Supporters  of  Horace  Mann  and  the 

Board;  he  de-emphasized  the  value  of  seminaries  for  teachers  (one 

of  Mann's  major  efforts)  and  emphasized  the  Importance  of  keeping 

control  of  schools  within  the  towns. 

In  the  town  and  district  meetings,  those  little 
pure  democracies,  where  our  citizens  first 
learn  the  rudlmentc  and  the  practical  operation 
of  free  institutions,  may  safely  tod  rightly  be 
placed  the  direction  and  the-  government  of  these 

175   '  .'■  - 


available  eeminaries*   In  my  opinion,  the  main 
.-efforts  and  the  most  unceasing  vigiliance  of  the 
...government  shquld_^.e^ixactjed^^  encourage- 

•  rhe,nt  of  the  primary  schools.    These  are  the 
fountains  whence, should  flow  the  knowledge  that 
•should  enlighten^  and  the  virtue  that  should  preserve, 
our  free  institutions.    Let  them  evei:  be  kept  free  and 

•  pure* 28  ^      .    .  ,        .       »  {     .  .  . 

Governor  Morton's  remarks  on  education  in  his  address  lo  the 
egislature  were  only  a  minor  pa  c  of  his  propos  d  program*  The 


major-portion  of  his  legislative  message  was. directed  against  private 
-banks,  special  legislation  for  corporations,  state -aid  for  railroad 
and^the  high  cost  of  state  governjment«   Morton's  recommendations 
for  a  policy  of  retrenchment  in  state  expenditures  was  to-pose  the 


first  ^^substantial  threat  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts* 

^  Morton's  suggestions  for  the  reduction. in  salaries  of  state 
officials  and  the  abolition  of  some  state  offices  were  referred  to  a 

i 

special  committee  of  the  House  on  January  31,  1840*   The  Com* 

mittee  was  composed  of  five  member s--thrfee  Whigs  and  two  Demo- 

crats«    with  the  Whigs  in  control  of  the  Committee,  one. might  have 

\  '  ,  '     '  ^ 

anticipated  that  the  effort  to  reduce  salaries  and  abolish  offices  would 

have  been  defeated  along  partisan  lines*    But  Cyrus  Alden,  a  Whig 
from  Sherburne,  sided  with  the  two  Democrats  to  produce  a  major- 
ity report  tliat  advocated  a  major,  retrenciunen  in  erpenditures  for 
state,  officials*   The  Committee  recommended  reductions  in  the 
.salaries  of  most  state  officials,  including  the  governor's  salary,  and 

the  elimination  of  many  comimissions  such  as  the  Board  of  Bank 

I 

b  Commissioners*  .......  i 

Yl  •  .  *   -     '     *  -  *       \  •     -'J-      >  /- 
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"  '  •    The  majority  report  attacked  Horace  Mann  and  the  Board  of 
Education  as  an  xmnecessary  expense  and  a  danger  to  the  political  and 
religioufe^  freedoms  within  the  Commonwealth*     .  . 

/      •  .        •  *         •      •      .     /'  •  ^  ^    ■  -  ; 

•  pistrict  schools,  in  a  republican/governrnent,  need 
no  police  regulations,  no  systems  of  state  censorship, 

^  no  checks  "of  moijai:,  reiigiou^  or  political  conser- 
vatism, .to  preserve  either  the  morals,  the  religion, 
*    ^  \  or  the  polices  of  the.  staje*    ''Let^them  ever  be  kept 

*  fre^  ^ti^d  pure. Let  there  be  a  Board  of  Educa-  . 
tion  in  every  school  district  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
let  the  fathers  of  th(e  children  be  that  board.  Instead 
of  consolidating  the  education  interest  of  the  Common* 
wealth  inl  one  grand  central  head,  ind\that  head  the 

y  government,  let  us  rather  hold  on  to  the  good  old 
principles  of  our  ancestor and  diffuse  and  scatter  .  . 
this/interest  far  and  wide,  divided  and  subdivided* 
not  only  into  towns' and  "idistricts,  but  even  into  fami- 
lies and  individuals.    The  moment  this  interest  is  . 
surr'^ndered  to  the  government;  and  all  responsibility 
is  thrown  upon  civil  power,  farewell  to  the  usefulness 
of  common  schools,  the  just  pride,  honor  and  ornament 
of  New  England;  farewell  to  religious  liberty,  for  there 
would^^Je  but  one  church;  farewell  to  political  freedom, 
for  nothing^but  the  name  of  a  republic  would  siurvive 
such  a  catastrophe.'^^ 

Th^  Committee  recomme  .ded  that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Educratioa  should  be  eliminated.   They  wanted  to  abolish 
the  Board  of  Education  entirely,  ^but  they  were  unwilling  to  take  that 
step  without  first  investigating  the  effects  such  a  move  would  have  on 
existing  school  laws  in  the  Commonwealth.    Therefo^,  the  Committee 


suggested  thaf  the  standing"  Commit^tee  on  Education  bettrateucted  to 
^ncider  the  expediency  ol abolishing  the  Board  of  Education  and 
_^trans£ga44TwAny  of  its  essential  functions  to  the  governori^  council, 
and  secretarV  of  the  Commonwealth*  •      '  .  !  ' 

Mahn'^^cted  angrily  toth^^forts  to  abolish  the  Board  in  the 
name  of  ecpnomyVs^^  In^ajfcetter  to  his  close  fri^i^d,  George  Combe #  he 
attributed  the  attack  on  the  Board  of  Education  to  party  politic 8« 


First  came  tlie  Governor's  Address,  which  committed 
.  that  high  treason  to  truth  whi-ch  consistf^  in  perverting 
i •      g^^at  principles  to  selfish  ends#   Then  the  cry  of 
'expense  has  been  taised;  and,  were  an  Englishman 
to  hear  it,  he  would  think  the    oard  of  Education  was 
trying  to  o\itvie  the  British  national  debt*    But  it  will 
end  in  alienating  a  portion  of  the  public  mind  from 
the  cause  which  it  will  cost  us  another  year's  labor 
to  reclaim. 

What  an  enemy  to  the  human  race  is  a  party-man! 
■  To  get  ashore  Kimself  is  his  only  object:  he  cares  not 
•    who  else  sinks,  ^    .....  . 

^  Mann's  assumption  that  the  effort  behind  the  bill  to  reduce 

salaries  and  eliminate  certain  state  officials  was  partisan  is  borne 

odt  by' the  vote  oh  that  bilL    The  bill  lost  narrowly  in  the  House  by  a 

33  "  ' 

^vote  of  222  to  232*       The  voting  was  along  party  lines:  ^5, 2  percent 

of  the  L  mpcrats  voted  in  favor  of  that  bill  and  92.  7  percent  of  the 

Whigs  voted  afgainst  it«   Despite  the  strong  attacks  on  the  Board  of 

>5ducation  by  the  majority  report  of  the  Committee,*  the  final  b^rll  on 

reducing  salaries  did  not  include  the  abolition  of  the  Board;  instead, 

the  Board's  fate  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  orx.  Education*  But 

the  vote  on  reducing  salar'.es  clearly  indicated  the  dahg^ro  thaX  lay 

ahead  for  the  Board  of  Education*    IZ  the  Democrats  were  able  to 

maintain,  the  same  party  unity  in  their  effort  to  abolish  the  Board  of 

Education  as  they  had  in  their  effort  to  reduce  salaries,  the  aH-^.ition 

of  a  few  Whigs  who  were  already  disgruntled. with  Horace  Mann  and  the 

Board  would  be  sufficient  to  abolisl^  the  Board  of  Education* 

\        '  On  March  3,  1840  the  House  directed  its. Committee  on 

Education  to  "consider  the  expediency  of  abolishing" the  Boar-d  of 

34 

Education,  and  the  Normal  Schools*  M  .  The  Committee  on  Education, 
like  the  other  committees  in  the  legislatur.e,'  was  nominally  controlled 
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by  the  Whig s»   Of  the  seven  members  of  the  Con^ittee  on  Education^ 
four  were  Whigs  and  three  were  Democrats*,  But  on  the  issue  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Committee  did  not^plit  along  pc*rty  lines^ 
Two  of  the  Whigs,  Allen       Dodge  of  Hamilton  and  Frederic  Emerson 
of  Boston^  joined  two  of  the  Democrcts  in  producing  a  majority  report- 
which  called  for  the  abolitiou  of  the. Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal 
Schools.    Cn  the  other  hand,  Abel  G..  Duncan,  a  Democrat  from  Han- 
over,  voted  against  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Board  even  though  he  dia 
not  sign  the  minority  report  of  the  Co*   nittee  which  defended  Horace 
Mann  and  the  Board  of  Education* 

The  majority  report  from  the  Committee  on  Education  attacked 
the  Beard  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools  as  being  unnecessary^ 
expenses  and  dangerous  precedents  £or  Increased  state  involvement 
in  education.    The  report  er.iphasised  the  general  fears  among  Demo- 
crats in  Jacksonian-Amerir  a  that  any  governmental  intervention  posed 
a  potential  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.       Thus,  even  though 
the  Board  of  Education  -  , 

seems  to  have  only  a  power  •  {  recommending,  but  it  is 
•the  opinion  of  many  that  this  power  of  recommendation, 
exercised  by  ruch  a  boaru^  must  of  necessity  bo  soon 
converted  into  a  power  o^ regulation;  and  even  if  it 
were  not,  the  vantage  ground  such  a  board  occupies,* 
must  obviously  give  it,  for  all  practical  purposes,  an  . 
equivalent  power. ...    If,  then,  the  board  has  any  actual 
'  power,  it  is  a  dangerous  power,  trenching  directly  upon 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Legislature;  if     has,  no 
poyver,  y/hy  continue  its  existence,  at  an  annual  expense 
to*  the  Commonwealth.  36  - 

The  majority  report  goes  oja  to  suggest  that  many  of  the 
extivities  of  the  Board  of  Education,  such  as  gathering  data  on  schools 
and  disseminating  information  on  new  teaching  methods,  could  be  done 
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by  the  existing  teacher  associations  within  the  ConimCnwWth*  Instead 

of  improving  the  existing  system  of  education,  the  report  charged  that 

the  Board  was  trying  to  remodel  it  after  the  French  and  Prussian 

systems  which  centralized  edvication.  ,     »  \ 

'  ■      The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education,  seenis  to  \  ■ 
be  the  conunoncement  of  a  system  of  centralization  \ 
and  of  monopoly  of  power  in  a  few  hands,  contrary,       \  . 
in  every  respect,  to  the  true  spirit  of  our  dempcrati-  "\ 
tal  institutions,  and  which,  unless  speedily  checked,  \ 
may- lead  to  unlooked  for  arid  dangerous  results*  37  \ 

The  report  also  appealed  to  the  fears  of  the  Orthodox  com\- 
munity  which  felt  that  the  Bpard  of  Education  was  advocating  Unitarian 
doctrines  in  the  selection  of  books  for  school  libraries^   Rather  th^n 
entrusting  the  Board  of  Education  to  suggest  appropriate  books  for  a 
school  library,  t^e  report  urged  that  the  local  school  committees 
should  m^ke  those  selections. 

Finally,  the  report  dismissed  the  newly  cx'eated  Normal 

Schools  for  the  training  of  schvol  teachers  as  an  unnecessary 

expenjse.    The  report  argued  that  the  existing'  "Academies  and  High 

Schools,  cost/lng7  the  Commonwealth  nothing,  • .  •  are  fully  adequate*  ^ 

to  furnish  a  competent  supply  of  teachers.         In  addition,  the^report 

interjected  a  not»i  of  anti -professionalism  in  regard  to  the  tra^-  *  z 

scl|ool  teachers.  ^ 

Considering  that  our  District  Schools  are  kept, 
on  an  avetage,  for  only  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year,  ft  is. obviously  impossible,  and  perhaps,  it  is 
not  desirable,  that  the  business  of  keeping  these 
schools  should  become  a  distinct  and  separate  pro- 
fession, which  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
seems  to  anticipate.  39 
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The  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  produced 
by  John  A.  Shaw  of  Bridgewater  and  Thomas  A.  Greene  of  New  Bedford 
in  close  consultation  with  Horace  Mann,  defended  the. Board  of  Educa* 
tion  and  the  Normal  Schools.    The  basic  assumption  underlying  the 
logic  of  the  minority  report  was  fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  report.    The  authors  of  the  minority  report  were  not 
afraid  of  the  potential  harm  that  the  Board  of  Education  could  produce; 
rather,  they  were  more  concerned  v/ith  the  actual  operations  of  the 
Board--whii.h  they  argued  were  clearly  beneficial  to  the  Common-  , 
wealth* 

The  majority  of  our  committee  do  not  specify  a 
single  instance,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  in  which 
the  Board  of  Education  have  attempted  to  control,  or 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  towns  or 
school  districts.    They  seem  to  be  in  great  fear  of 
imaginary  evils,  but  are  n^  t  able  to  produce  a  single 
fact  to  justify  their  appreh  .nsions.    It  is  the  alleged 
tendencies  of  the  Board,  to  which, they  object.  There 
is  a  possibility,  they  thinlc,  of  its  doing  wrong,  o^  its 
usurping  powers  which  would  endanger  freedom  of 
thought. 

If  every  institution  is  to  be  abolished,  which 
it  is  possible  to  pervert  to  .some  evil  purpose, 'we  beg 
leave  to  ask,  v/hat  one  would  be  left?   In  all  human 
affairs,  the  possibility  to  do  wrong,  goes  with  the 
power  to  do  right.    Take  away  the  power  of  doing  wrong, 
and  the  power  of  doing  right  will  be  destroyed  at  the 
same  time.^^ 

The  minority  ii  eport  then  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  assisting  the  associations  of  school  teachers,  promoting 
the  construction  of  new  and  better  school  houses,  and  developing 
facilities  for  training  teachers.    The  report  closed  with  a  plea  for 
additional  time  in  which  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  new  ; 
experiment  in  educatiop. 
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.  Whatever  objection  any  one  might  have  had  to 

•  the  establishment  of  the  Board  and  the  Normal  Schools 
\  ^  originally,  yel  since  they  have  been  created  and  organ- 
ized, it  seems  but  right  tl»at  they  should  have  a  fair 
trial.    Let  the  experiment  be  tried.-  and  not  broken  off 
as  soon  as  begun.    It  has  not  yet  had  that  t^iai.  A 
change  in  public  sentiment  cannot  be  effected  at  once* 
Any  new  proposition,  however  valuable,  may  meet 
with  opposition  at  firbt,    K  the  Board  and  Normal 
Schools  are  abolished  now,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  failed.  They  will  have  fallen  prematurely  by  the 
hand  which  should  have  sustained  them,"*^ 

The  controversy  over  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal 

Schools  does  not  appear  to  have  become  a  major  issue  among  the 

genfr^ral  public  in  the  Commqnwealth,    Several  petitions  supporting 

the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools  were  submittec^,  but 

they  represented  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  communities  in 
42 

the  state.       Most  newspapers  diu  not  devote  very  much  attention 

to  the  effort  to  abolish  the  Board,    A  few,  such  as  the  Whig -oriented 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  strongly  endorsed  the  efforts  of  Horace 

Mann  and  the  Board, 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  there  is  any  real 
<3anger,  that  a  majority  of  th  j  Legislature  will  be  in 
favor  o^  abolishing  this  board.    If  there  be  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  who  think  that  the  present 
state  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory,  they  must  be 
disposed  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  small 
degree  of  benefit,  from  an  institution,  which  is 
certainly  susceptible  to  being  rendered  vastly 
more  valuable, 43 

Although  Whig  newspapers  blamed  the  Democrats  for  the  continned 

efforts^to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education,  thr^y  were  forced  to 

acknowledge  that  the  leadership  in  the  fight  against  the  Board 

44 

came  from  two  of  the  Whigs  on  the  Coi-nniittee  on  Education. 
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The  debate  in  the  House  on  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Boarid  of 

45 

Education  and  the  Noriiial  Schools  was  held  on  March  18,  184Q* 

Allen  W,  Dodge,  one  of  tfc.e  V/higs  on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

an  Orthodox  minister,  supported  the  bill  from  the  floor.  Dodge's 

antagonism  toward  the  Board  was  due  to  his  conviction  that  it  was  an 

agf^ncy  for.  spreading  Unitarism  ideas;  but  his  attacks    n  the  Board  of 

Education  reiterated  the  broader  charges  that  were  contained  in  the 

j^ajority  report  of  th    Board  of  Education,       Similarly,  though 

-Frederick  Emerson'6  personal  opposition  to  the  Board  stemmed  in 

part  from  his. disappointment 'in  not  being  named  to  the  Board  and 

from  the  rejection  of  his  textbook  by  Mann,  his  public  denunciations 

47 

of  the  Board  were  less  self-centered,.  .  ' 

Several  members  took  ta  the  floor  to  defend  Horace^Mann  and 
the  Board  of  Education  during  these  debates.    The  defensr  of  the  Board 
was  led  by  John  Shaw,  one  of  the  co-authors  of  the  minority  report  of 
the  Cv   t.nittee  on  Education,    Shaw  not  only  defended     y  Board  of 
Education  from  its  critics,  but  he  also  accused  the  majority  mem- 

hereof  the  Committee  on  Education  of  condemning  the  Board  and  the 

...      48  .  . 

Normal  Schools  without  due  deliberation,  ■ 

The  vote  on  the  bill  to  abolish. the  Hoard  of  Education  and  the 

Nqrmal  Schools  was  decisive.    Whereas  the  earlier  bill  which  wovid 

have  reduced  the  salaries  o£  officials  and  eliminated  certain  offices 

-altogether  lost  by  only  ten  votes,  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Board  of 

49 

Education  and  the  Normal  Schools  failed  by  a  vote  of  182  tc  245#  ^ 
This  vote  saved  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools,  and 
it  also  provides  us- with  detailed  information  on  the  supporter  a. and  the 
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opponents  of  a  state-regulated  public  school  system  among  the  * 
-  mer  bers  of  the  Massachusetts  House  in  1840, 

m,   A  Roll-Call  Analysis  of  the  Bill  to  Abolish  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools 

To  analyze  this  vote  we  ase-^mbled  ii.  rmation  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1840  from  §► 
variety  of  sources.    In  order  to  compare  the  vote  to  abolish  the 

Board  of  Education  with  other  votes  during  that  session,  we  com- 

50 

puterized  all  of  the  twenty-four  roll-call  votes,    ^  We  then  gathered 

information  on  the  personal  characteristics  of  each  member  of  the 

House,    Using  the  Tillinghast  Manuscript  Catalogue  of  Massachusetts 

L^egislators  in  the  State  Libra^-y,  we  were  able  to  ascertain  their 

occupations,  age,"  number  of  years  in  the  legislattire,  and  their 
51 

place  of  birth.       The  party  affiliation  of  the  members  was  not 

recorded  in  any  of  the  state  documents.    Therefore  we  relied^on 

three  other  sources  for  party  affiliation- -new spap^^rs,  a  list  of 

participants  to  the, Whig  Convention  of  1840,  and  William  Lincoln^s 

52 

list  of  Whigs  arjd  Democrats  in  the  Massachusetts  Houeye  in  1839 1 
Using  these  sources,  we  were  able  to  determine  the  party  .affiliation 
of  ninety-five  percent  of  the  members.    Unfortunately,  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  'ascert3.in  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  legislators. 

In^addition  to  collecting  data  on  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  legislators  and  the  pattern  of  voting  in  the  House,  we  also  , 
assembled  an  extensive  file  on  the  characteristics  of  the  towns 
wJKich  the  legislators  represented.   As  indices  of  urban  development, 
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we  used  the  total  population* of  the  town. in  1840  as  well  as  the  n\miber 

r 

of  farm  acres  of  land  per  capita  (a  xrude  measure  of  population  den- 
sity).       The  overall  wealth  of  each  town  was  approximated  by  the 
per  capita,  valuation  of  that  community^^  We  calculated  the  per  capita 
valtiation  of  manufactured  praducts  and  ox  commercial  ventures  as 
well  as  the  percentage  of  ^^orkers  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce  as  indices  of  the  economic  development  of  the  legislators' 

commtinities,       The  percentage  of  votes  received  by  eacfi  ps^ty  in 

\  • 

the  gubernatorial  races  for  1839i  1840,  and  1841  and  the  presideritial 

contest'  for  1840  were  used  to  indicate  the  relative  pa^rty  strength 
55 

within  the  towns.    •   The  religious  orientation  of  the  towns  was 

e 

approximated  by  information  on  the" number  of  churches  within  those 
56 

commimities.       We  also  collected  data  on  whether  a  Bible  was  used 

in  the  local  school  systems  between  1837  and  1841  and  whether  any  . 

ministers  served  as  members  of  the^ local  school  committee  during 
57 

1839-184U       Finally,  in  an  effort  to  measure  the  educational' 
efforts  within  the  towns,  we  estimated  the  percent  of  persons  under 
twenty  enrolled  in  public  school's,  the  pea:cent  of  persons  under 

twenty  in  public  or  private  schools^  the  average  number  of  days  the 

i- 

public  schools  were  kept  open^  the  aver>age  ar       t  pf  money  spent 

per  public  ischool  student,  the  per  capita  public,  dchool  expenditures, 

58 

and  the  number  of  days' in  school  per  person  under  twenty^ 

4 

Overall,  we  assembled -over  one  hundred  variables  for  each 
of  the  5t9  members  of  the  Massachusetts  House  in  1840.  Since 
many  of  the  variables  were  nearly  identical  measures  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  statistical  procedtires  we  employed  asetamed 
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relative  independence  among  the  variables,  the  number  of  variables 
used  in  otir  final  analysis  v/as  considerably  reduced* 

.  •  •  •  r         '  •        ,  *  -  ' 

*  A*    The  Use  of  Multiple  Classification  Analysis 

.  .  Because  many  of  the  readers  of  this  chapter. may  not  be 

^familiar  with  multiple  classification  analysis,  we  provide  here  a  brief 
introduction  to  this  technique  in  order  to  facilitate  a  better  compre- 
hension of  our  results.    Multiple  classification  analysis  (MCA)  is  a 
# 

form  of  multiple  regression  analysis  with  dxammy  variables  which 
expresses  results  in  terms  of  adjusted  deviations  from  the  grand 
mean  of  (^-Td^p^^  associated  with  the  various  cUsses  of 

the  predict^T-va:^iaMe"^>^  For  example^  MCA  answer^  the  question: 
how;  much  of  the  oppositior]?to  the  Board  of  Education  was  associated 
vfith  being  a  manufacturer,  while  controlling  for  such  other  variables 
as  the  age.  of  the  legislator,  his  party  affiliation,  and  the  size  of  .the 
town  that  he  represents?   Similarly,  it  provides  an  approxin:>ate 
■ansvver  to  the  question:  ceteris  paribus,  what  is  the  effect  o,  pposi- 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  economic  development  of  the  town 
wWch  the  legislator  represents?   MCA  ^'controls"  for  other  variables 
by  assviming  while  it  looks  at  one  class  of  a  j^redictor  variable  that  the 
distribution  of  all  other  predictor  variables  will  be  the  same  in  that 
class  as  in  the  total  population,  thus  '^holding  constant"  their  effects* 
Although  traditional  multiple  regression  programs  also  do  this^,  MCA 
has  three  advantages:  it. does  not  r enquire  variat)les  to  be  interval 
variables-x  it  does  not  require  or  assume  linearity  and. thus  can 
capture  discontinuities  in.  the  .direction  of  association  and,  finally, 
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it  is  useful  descriptively  because  it  presents  the  reader  with  the  gross 
effects  of  a  predictor  class«  that  is,  the  actual  mean  of  each  class,  as 
well  as  the  mean  after  adjusting  for  the  influence  of  other  variables. 

Although  MCA  does  not  assume  linearity,  it  does,  like  other 
forms  of  regression  analysis,  assume  that  the  effects  of  the  various 
predictors  are  additive,  that  is,  independent  of  one  another*    In  fact, 
of  course,  for  most  variables  this  is^not  true.    In  our  s^udy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  niimber  of  y^ars  in  the  legislature  is  not  strongly  corre- 
lated with  town  size,  but  the  per  capita  valuation  and  the  town  size  are 
highly  correlated--especially  for  the  larger  towns*    The*  problem  of  the 
interaction  effects  of  the  variables,  however,  can  be  ascertained  both 
conceptually  and  empirically  and  theri  corrected,  if  necessary,  by 
creating  a  new  variable  that  combines  those  two  variabi'^s*  *. 

The  statistics  generated  by  MCA  analysis  provide,  information 
to  answer  a  variety  of  different,  but  related  issues.    If  one  asks  how 
"important"  an  independent  variable  (X)  is  in  determining  the  variation 
in  a  dependent  variable  (Y),  the  question  can  mean  several  things* 
Most  studies  that  have  used  MCA  have  dealt,  primarily  or'^exclusively 
on  the  magnit-^de  and  direction  of  the  adjusted  means  within  the  classes 
of  a  given  predictor  variable  X;  that  is,  they  have  emphasized  the  ques* 
tion:  how  much  of  th'"  difference  in  Y  is  attributable  to  membership  in 
a  particular  clacs  of  X?   The  statistics  that  are  the  most  useful  in 
analyzing  this  issue  are  the  class  mean,  the  adjusted  mean,  and  the 
net  deviation,  of  the  independent  variables.    The  class  raean  (often 
called  the  gross  mean)  is  simply  the  value  of  the  dependent  variable 
for  that  class  or  category  of  that  independent  variable.  'The^djusted 
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mean  indicates  what  the  mean  would  have  been  for  that  class  or 
:..categoi:Y  if  that  group  had  been  exactly  like  the  total  population  v/ith 
respect  to  its  distribution  over  all  the  other  predictor  classifications* 
*^And  the  net  deviation  of  a  class  or  category  of  a  predictor  variable  is 
simply  the  adjusted  mean  minus  the  grand  mean  Q;f  the  dependent 
variable*  *  -  * 

Another  question,  however,  is:  how  "important*' is  the"whole 
predict6.*  variable  Xj  compared  to  predictor  variable       or  X^  in 
explaining  variation  in  dependent  variable  Y?  Here  we  ask,  not  how 
much  higher  is  the  opposition  to  the  Board  of  Education  among  legis- 
lators  who  are  farmers  rather  than  manufacturers,  when  controlling 
for  other  variables,  but  rather,  how  much  of  the  variation  in  the 
opposition  to  the  Board  of  Education  is  explained  by  the  occupation  of 
the  legislator,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  variation  explained 
by  the  age  of  the  legislator?   To  attempt  to  answer  this  question  we 
must  turn  to  the  predictor  sunrimary  s^tatistics  which  provide  expres- 
sions of  each  predictor^s  uaadjusted  anc  adjusted  con^-ribution  to  ^ 

2 

explaining        variance  in  the  depenu  liable*    The  eta  statistics 

are  an  unadjusted  measure  of  variance  explained;  that' is,  they  express 
the  zero -order  relationship  between  the  predictor  variable  an^  the 
dependent  variable.    They  are  thus  analogous  co  the  square  of  Pearson 
correlation  coefficients  for  interval  variables.^  Our  adjusted  measure 
is      ,  the  partial  beta  coefficients*   The  rank  order  of  these  betas 
indicates  the  relative  importance  of  each  variable  in  explaining  vari- 
unce  in  the  dependcwt  v  liable  while  controlling  for  all  otheT'  included 
variables.    However,  beta-squarecl  does  not  express  percent  of 
variance  explained. 
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Finally,  we  may  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  total  variance 

of  the  deperident  variable  can  be  accounted  for  by  our  whole  series  of 

2 

predictor  variables*    To  measure  this  we  use  adjusted  R>  which  indi- 
cates the  proportion  of  the  variance  of  the  dependent  variable  explained 
by  all  the  predictor  variables  together  after  sldjusting  for  the  number 
of  cases,  categories,  and  predictors  (i.e.  adjusting  for  the  degxees  of 
freedom)  that  have  been  used  in  the  analysis. 

In  order  to^resent  the  reader  with  adequate  statistical  informal 
tion  on  our  MCA  analyses,  we  will  present  two  tables  for  each  of  our 

major  runs*    The  first  table  will  contajin  the  eta  s  and  beta  coefficients 

*  ,  2 

for  each  of  the  predictor  variables      well  as  the  overall  adj\i^ied  R  # 


The  second  table  v/ill  present  th  5  class  means,  the  adjusted  means,  the 
net  deviations,  and  the  numbfer  of  cases  for  each  class  or  category  of 
each  of  the  predictor  variables  as  well  as  the  grand  mean  and  the  total 
niomber  of  cases  for  that  particular  MCA, 

3,    The  Vote  to  Abolish  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1840 

\a  our  analysis  of  the  bill  to  al^olish  the  Board  bf  Educiriion  and 
the  Normal  Schorls,  the  dependent  variable  is  the  vote  on  that  ill 
(l=vofce  for  abolition  of  the  Board  and  the  Normal  Schools/ O=vott 
against  the  abolition  of  the'^oard  and  the  Normal  Schools)  of  the  427 
members  of  the  House  who  recorded  tljeir  votes  on  this  issue.  Though 
a  variety  of  different  com};^ifiattons  of  independent, variables  were  used 
in  this  analysis,  our  basic  list  consisted  of  eight  variables:  the 
occupation  of  the  legislator,  the  age  of  the  legislator,  the  number  of  ^ 
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years  in  the  legiela.ture  before  1940,  the  party  affiliation,  the 
co|nmercial/"^2tnufacturing  index  of  the  town,  the  population /wealth 
index  of  the  town,  whether  there  is  a  Unitarian  church  in  the  tow'p, 
and  the  geographic  location  of  the  legislator's  district*    '^he  results, 
of  our  multiple  classification  analysis  using  this  basic  list  of  ^ight' 
independent  variables  are  presented' in  Table  No.  1  and  Table  No*  2. 

We  expected'^that  the  occupation  of  the  legislator  might^' an 
important  determinant  of  his. vote  on  the  bill*    Several  scholars  have 
recently  argued  that  the  major  support  /or  the  educational  reforms  of 
Horace  Mann  came  from  the  manufacturer;s,  wha  siaw  in  education  a 
means  of  socializinty  children  into  '^'Cc^epting  the  discipline -necessfary 
for  .preserving  the  new  industrial  order*    These  manXifacturer  s.were 
joined  by  other  capitalists,'  such  as  the  merchants-,  who  harbored  the 
same  fears  of  social  disorganization_as^he  manxiiacturerc  Older 
educational  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  focused  on  the  strong 
Opposition  to  the  Board  of  Education  g-mong  the  rural  segments  of  the. 

population.    Therefore,  we  anticipated  that  the  farmers  would  be  firmly 

62  * 
opposed  to  the  Board  of  Education,  '         .  ^  -  ^ 

Our  information  on  the  occupation  of  the  legislators  is  ^ 

imperfect  since  it  is  not  always  clear  that  the 'occupation  liste4  ^ov 

•the  legislator  4n  the  Tillingh^ist  l^anuscript  Catalogue  of  Massachusetts 

Legislators  is  the  one  they  had  when  they  served  in  the  House' in  1840* 

This  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  individuals  in  .nineteenth - 

.        •         ^\  * 

century  Amej*ica  often_shift*ed  froni  one'  occupation  to  another  or  held 

more  thprn  one  occupation  at  the  same  time.    Finally,  eyen  when  we 

ft  •  -  . 

have  an  joccupation  listed  for  a  legislator  such  as  *'shoe  manufacturer, 


Table  No.  1 


Vote  to  Abolish  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Reeresentatives  in  1840: 
Class  Means,  Adjusted  Means,  and  Net  Deviations 


Class 
Mean 


Adjusted 
Meavi 


Net 
Deviation 


Occupation  of  Legislator: 


Professional  ^ 

23.5 

37.2 

-  5.4" 

Merchant 

37  .o 

AC  A 

+  2.4 

Manufacturer 

26.1 

32.7. 

-  ?'.9 

Farmer  ^ 

59.5 

47.4 

>  4.8 

Whit'^  Collar  and  ^ 
,Seini-Pr  0  f  ess  iopal 

36.  C- 

45.7 

+  3.1 

Skill^ed  and  Unskilled 

36.0 

,  39.6 

-  3.0 

Not  Ascertained  / 

39.1 

37.5 

-  5.1 

•Age  of  Legislator:   '  ^ 

25-34  i 

35.3 

40.1 

-  2.5 

35-39  \ 

36.2 

35.0 

-  7.6 

40-49 

43.5 

40.1 

-  2.5 

50-5V          '  i 

44.1 

47.8 

+  5.2 

60  and  Above  \ 

55.3 

/,  456\2 

+13.6 

Not  Ascertained  j 

41.4 

38.7 

\ 

-  3.9 

Number  of  Years  in  Legislature 
/  Before  1840: 

None 

One  Year 

Two  Yea^rs 

Three  or  More  Years 
'  Not  Ascertained 


45.2 

43.3 

+  .7 

47.8 

46.5 

,      -!-  3.9 

35.0 

39  .'8 

i.     -  2.8 

30.9 

36.5 

-  6.1 

44.4 

37.3  . 

Table  No.  1  '  /. 
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Class 
Mean 


Adj us ted 

M:=*an 


Net, 
Deviation 


Number 
3f  Cases. 


Party  Afliliation: 

Whig  from  Non-Competitive  - 
District 

'    Whig  from  Competitive 
District 

Democrat  from  Competitive 
Dint;rict 

Democra;t  4rom  Non-Competitive 
District 


45.6 


Not  Ascertained 

.  i 

Commercial/Manufacturing  Index 
of  Tovm: 

Low  Commerce 9 

Low  Manufacturing 

/  « 

Ldw  Commerce 9 

H|.gh  Manufacturing  ^ 

High  Commerce, 

Low  Manufacturing 

HigH^Cpmmerce., 

xJ^h  ManuractuiTing 

Not  Ascertained- 


\  21.9 

; 
I 

54.7 

73.9 
66./ 


70.2 
38.5 
20.2 

11.9 

68-.  8 


17.2 


22.9 

54;6 

72.8 
62a 


57.4 


-25,4 

-19.7  , 

+12".  0 

+30.2 
+19.5 


+14.8 


40,2  /  -  2.4 


40.8 

19.4 
'23.2 


/ 


-  1.8 


-19.4 


147 

64 

119 
33 


124 

161 

84 

42 
16 


Population/Wealth  Index^ 
of  Town:  ,.  ' 


Population-'0^2499 , 
Low  Valuation 


Population  0-2499 , 
High  Valuation 

Population  2-500-9999, 
Low  Valuation 

Population  2500-9999, 
High  Valuation 


Population  10,000  &  Above, 
High  Valuation 

Not  Ascertained 


53.6 

59.4 

34.5 

30.1 

11.9 
68.8 


42.1 
37.9 
41.6. 
,44.1 

« 

44.1  t 
68.7  - 


-  .5 

-  ,4.7 

-  1.0  ' 

+  1:5 

+26.1 


110 
106 

55' 
73 
67 

16  .' 


yable  No.  1 
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,  Clase 
'Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 


Net, 
Deviation 


Number 
o£  Cases 


Unitarian  Church  in  Town: 
Yes 

'No        .  ' 

Geographic  Location  Within 
State: 

.'Central 

Western 

Southern 


32.0 
54.5 


33.3 
61.8 

30.4 


43.? 
42.0 


40.8  . 
55.1 
29  ".6 


+  .6 
-  .6 


-  i.a 

+12.5 
-13.0 


225 
202 


150 
152 
125 


Total  ■ 


42.6 


427 


Table  No.  2 


Vote  to  Abolish  the^  State  Board  of  Education  in  the 

Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in -1.840: 
*  9  2 

Eta  s,  Betas,  and 


Eta^ 


Beta 


Occupation  of  Legislator 


Age  of  Legislator 


.0646 


.0012 


.1046 
.1273 


Number  of  Years  in  Legislature 

Before  1840  -0060 


.068/ 


Party  Affiliation 


.2609 


.4897 


Commercial/Manufacturing  Index 
of  Town 


.1736 


.2336 


Population/Wealth  Index 
of  Town 


.Unitarian  Church  in  Town 
Geographic  Location  Within  State 

r2  r  .3788 


.1163 
.0492- 


.0797 


.1146 


.0118 


4f 


.2085 


Note:    The  eta^s  »nd       have  been  adjusted  for  degrees  of  freedom  « 
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it  is  not  clear  ^vhether  that  individual  was  a  worker  in  a  shoe  fa^tpryt 

the  owner  of  a  small  shoe  factory,  or  the  proprietor  of  a  large-scale  ' 

63  • 
shoe  manufacturing  operation.       Nonetheless,  though  the  occupational 

^tegories  in  our  analysis  are  net  ideal,  they  probably  are  reasonable 
appro^fimations  of  the  type  and  level  of  work. in  which  legislators  'were 
en^ged,  especially  ^ince  our  seven  categories  are  quite  broad  {pro- 
fessionals, merchants,  manufacturers,  farriiers,  white  collar  work-* 
ers  and  semi-professionals,  skilled  workers,  and  unskilled  workers)*  ^ 
—The  votes  on  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 

"Normal  Schools  by  the  occupation  of  the  legislator  seems  to  fit  many 
of  the  earlier  hypotheses^    Jhe  only  group  that  strongly  opposed  the 
Board  were  the^  farmer s--5,9#  5  percent ^f  them  voted  to  .abolish-  the 
Board  and  the  Normal  Schooljs'^    The  professionals  and  tjxe  manufac-  I 
turers  were  particularly  supportive  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  Board 
since  three-quarters  of  them  refused  tCabbli ah  the  Board  ,and  the 
Normal  Sch<5*ols;   These  patterns  hold  even  after  we  control  for  the 
effects- of  the  pther  variables  in^the  MCA  analysis  see  the  adjusted 

.  means  and  net  deviatioms-in-T able  No,  1), 

«  '  *  ■ 

The  votes  on  the  bill  by  the  occupation'of  the  legislator,  how- 
ever, does  present  a  more  complex' picture  than  por^trayed  by  previous 
analysts.    For  example,  though  the  general  pattern  of  voting  by  occupa 
tion  is.cbnsistent  v/ith  many  of  the  earlier  hypotheses,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  nearly  one-qUarter  of  the  manufacturers  opposed 
the  Board  of  Education  while  forty  percent  of  tjie  farmers  supported 
the  Board*    In  crther  words,  there  was  considerable  variation  within 
each  of  the  occupational  categories  in  theiV  reaction  to  the  Board  o£ 

195 
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Education- -even  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  the  other  factors. 
As  a  result,  the  occupation  of  the  legislator  by  itself  can  only  account 
for  6.  5  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  vote  on  that  bill  (see  the  eta  in 
Table  No,  2)  and  is  ojily  moderately  important  a^s^  predictor  compared 
to  other  factors  such  as  party  affiliation  (see  the  betas  in  Table  No,  2). 
Furthermore,  it  is  instructive  to  remember  that  the  professionals, 
merchants,  and  manufacturers  together  only,  provided  48.  6  percent 
of  the  vote?  against  abolishing  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal 
Schools.    In  short,  although  the  occupation  of  the  legislator  did  affect 
his  vote,  it  was  only  one  factor  among  several  others  in-predicting-hia  - 
response  to  Horace  Mann  and  the  Bbard  of  Education. 

^'  ,  • 

We  included  the  'age  of  the  legislator  in  1840  a,s  another  inde- 
pendent  variable.    We  suspected  th^t  the  younger  members  would  be 
more  apt  to  support  the  Bqard  of^Education  and  the  Normal  Schools 
than  the  older  ones  because  they  had  been  brought  up  in'the  Common- 
wealth  at  a  time  when  there  were  increasing  efforts^made  to  have  the 
state  foster  andVegulate  educational  reforms.    The  older  menlbers, 
-on  the  other  hand,  w€re  the  product  of  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth  century  attitudes  toward  education  rvhich  minimized  the  ro^e  of 
the  state  in  education  at  the' local  level.    Nonetheless,  we  did  not  , 
expect  that  the  age  of  the  legislator  would  be  a  very  powerful  pre^; 
dictor  of  his  position  on  the  educational  reforms  of  Horace  Mann. 

The  results  of  the  MCA  analysis  supports  the  notion  that  younger 
-  -  legislators  were  stronger  supporters  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Parti- 

cularly  intriguing  is  the  strong  hostility  among  those  sixty  and  above 
toward  the  Board  and  the  Normal  Schools --even  after  controlling  for 
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the  effects  of  other  factors*   Tet  in  general  the  age  of  the  legislator 
was  not  a^strong  predictor  of  the  way  in  which  he  vote.d  on  this  bill-- 
either  by  itself  or"  when  taking  into  fconsideration  the  other  variables. 
We  hypothesized  that  the  newly  elected  member 9  of  the  House 
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might  have  been  more  hostile  to  the  Board  of  Education  than  the  legis- 
lative veterans  sinpe  the  latter  may  have  been  among  those  who  irii^ 
tially^reated  the  Board  and  who  would  hav.e  been  more  exposed  to  the 
skillful  lobbying  efforts  of  Horace. Mann  in  the  previous  legislative 
sessions*    The  MCA  analysis  again  generally  supports  such  an  ihter- 
pretation- -except  that  those  legislators  who  had  one  year  of  previous 
~e:jq>eriBircB  were^a<^t\iaily^ore-hostile~to_tk^^ 

those  who  were  newly  elected*    In  any  case,  the  number  of  yo^rs  of 
legislative  experience  before.  1840  was  not  a  very  important  predictor 
of  voting  behavior  on  this  bill  when  compared  to  othei?  factors. 

We  anticipated  that  the  party  affiliation  of  th^  legislator  wOuld 
be  a^  major  factor  since  many  contemporaries  commented  on  the  parti- 
san nature  bi  the  attacks  on  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal 
Schools.   Most  historians,  however,  have  de-emphasized'the  import- 
ance  of  parfy  in  this  controversy— largely  because  the  fight  against 
the  Board  was  led  by  two  Whig  members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, f  ^  We  wcvnted  to  go  beyond  party  affiliation  test  whether  legisla- 
tors from  closely  contested  areas  voted  differently  than  those  from 

non-competitive  districts,"  so  we  subdivided  party  affiliation  by  whether 

.    .  66 

the  legislator  came  from  a  rornpctitivo  or  non -competitive  district. 
'  The  results  of  the  MCA  analysis  indicate  that  party  affiliation 

is  the  singlet  best  predictor  of  the  vote  on  the  Board  of  "Edi^^^.tion. 
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By'itself ,  the  party  affiliation  oi  a  legislator  explains  Z6.  1  percent 
. of  th^  variation  in  the  vote#    When       control  for  other  factors,  party 
affiliation  is  by'far*  the  most  important     edictor.    V/hig  legislators 
from  non-competitive'jlistricts  Were  more  supportive  of  the  Board  of 
Education  than  those  from  competitive  areas*    The  fever se  was  true 
for  Democrats*   Democrats  from  non -competitive  districts  were  more 
hostile  to^the  Board  than  those  from  competitive  districts*    In  other' 
words,  Whigs  termed  to  support  the  Board  of  Educati9n  while  Democrats 
opposed  it*    However,  if  either  a  Whig  or  Democratic  legislator  came 
from  a.  competitive  district,  he  was  more  likely  to ''shift  his  vote  toward 
the  other  party's  position  than  his  counterpart  from  a  safe  district* 


To  provide  a  measure  of^the  economic  development"* of  the 

legislator's  district,  we  subdividedt.the  towns  into  fc  r  categories: 

low  commerce,  low  manufacturing;  low  commerce,  high  manufacture 

ing;  hi^^h  manufacturing,  low  commerce;  and  high  commerce,  high 
67    •  - 

manufacturing*       Horate  Mann  frequently- complained  of  the  hostility 
to  his  educational  efforts  ir,  the' rural  and  agricultural  communities 
of  the  Commonwealth*    Therefore,  we  hypothesized  that  represeijta- 
tives  from  the  less-developed  areas  (low^commferce,  low  r4an\ifac- 
tutting)  weald  be  more  lao stile  to  the  Board  of  Education  than  repre- 

sentatives  from  the  highly  developed  communitie6^(high  commferc^i, 

»  *  o 

high  manufacturing)*         «       /  .  -  ■ 

ft, 

The  extent  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  development  of  a 
town  was  an  important  predictor  of  tlxe  way  its  representative  voted  on 
t^e  biE  to  abolish  the  B9ard  qf  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools* 
While  70*2  percent  of  the  representatives  from  towns  which  had  few 


workers  engaged  in  either  .commerce  or -manufacturing  voted  to 
abolish  the  Board,  only  'll.9  percent  of  those  from.the  highly  deve.l- 
oped  communities  opposed  the  Board..  Even  after  controlling /or  the^ 
Other  factors,  the  economic  development  of  .the  town  was  stiil  the 
"jsecond  most  important  predictor  of  the  way  in  whidi  a  legislator 
voted  on  this  issue*  •  ^  ,      ,  * 

The  recent  emphasis,  on  the  role  ot  maniifacturing  interests  in 
supporting  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  modified  in  light  of  our 
analysis.    It  was  not  the  extent  of  manufacturing  per  se  that  deter-^ 
mined  the  vote  on  the  Board,  but  tKe  ov^all  economic  development  c£ 
the  town.    Thus,  the  strongest  support  for  the  Board  of  Education 
camie-friDm  areas' that  had  a  large  percentage  of  its  workers  engaged 

*        -     ♦       e  -  7  ^  ^ — _  


in  both  comm^erce  and  manufacturing.    In  fact,  legislators  frpm  areas 

/' 

which  had_a  high"  proper  tionrfaf  its  workers  in  .commerce  b.ut-not  in  ' 

.         ■        '         "if     .  ■.  >  ■ 

manufacturing  supported. the  Board  naore- than- those  who  represented 

commuiiities  with  a  low.  p 5rcentage  of  workers  in  commerce-but  a  high 
percentage  in  manufacturing  ^however.,  after  controlling  fcr  other  fac- 
tors, the  representatives  from  these  two  types  of  towns  supported  the 

.68  -  ' 

Board  in  about  equal  proportions).  ■ 

Another  perspective  on  the  importance  of  the  town  6£  the-  , 

representative  it  provided  by  our  index  of  the  population  size  and 

the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  community.,   We  expected  that  .legislators' 

I 

from  small  towns  vvould  be  more  hostile: to  the  Board  than  those  from 
large  towns  and  that  the  representatives. ftom  the  more  affluent  towns 
would  support  the  Board  more  than  those  from  £he  less  wealthy  \ 

t 


areas*  ;     »  : 
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. '  In  fr^ct,  repre^ntatives  from  the  smaller  communities  were 

c                                           ^                         *  - 

Y 

* 

more  likely. to  oppose  the  Board  of 'Education  and  the  Normal  Schools 

than  those  from  the  larger  towns*    After  controlling  for  the  effects  of 

the  other  variables,  however,  representatives  from  thfe"  smaller  towns 

*    ■                                        *           *  *  / 

were  actually  less  opposed  to  the  Board  than  those  from  the  cities  oi 

o 

♦ 

10,000  or  more  inhabitants*    In  other  words,  representatives  from  the 

small  communities  were  more  opposed  to  the  Board,  but  not  because  of 

their  population  size  per  se;  rather,  sniall  communities  were  less- 

'  -  f 

developed  economically  and  tended  to  send  more  farmers  and  Demo- 

69              ..     _  . 

crats  to  the  legislature  than  other  areas* 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  community  did  not  have  a  consistent 

effect  on  the  voting  pattern  of  its^representatives  on  this  bill.    In  towns 

of  less  than  2500  inhabitants,  representatives  frdfnlow  per  capita 

—        . — 

 yaltaaiioji. areas  tended  to  oppose  the  Board  of  Education  more  than 

€ 

4 

those  from  high  per  capita  valuation  commupities'  after  we  controlled 

for  the  effects  of  the  other  variables*    However,  the  reverse  was  true 

• 

for  towns  with  populations  between  2400  and  9999  inhabitants*    Li  these 

€ 

communities,  representatives  from  areas  with  a  Ipw  per  capita 

*> 

valuation  were  less  likely  to  oppose  the  Board  than  tho^se'from  towns 

- 

with  high  per  capita  valuations  after  we  controlled  for  the  effects  of 

C 

•  * 
the  other  factors*   -      ■                   *               ,          '  '  ' 

We  wanted  to  include  some  'measures  of  the  religious  orienta- 

* 

tion  of  the  legislator  and  his  constituents,  but  it  was  impossible  to 

-  la"  a"" 

c 

-:  '  " 

find  data  on  the  religion  of  the  legislator.    Instead,  we  had  to  settle 

for  information  on  the  different  type  of  churches  within  the  towns* 

1 

• 

Wo  used  the  presence  cr  absence  of  a  Unitarian  Chutch  in  the  town 

ERIC 
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as  one      our' independent  vatriables*    Wfe  hypothesized  that  * 
representatives  from  communities  which  had  UnitarJ^  congrega-  ^ 
^tions  wovild  be  more  likely  to  support  the  edxicational  reforms  of 
Horace  Mann  since  the  Board  of  Education  was  dominated  by  Unitar  - 
ians  and  because  it  espoused  policies  tliat  wef^e  quHe  compatible  i>yith 
Unitarian  doctrines*  ;  .  * 

,   As  expected,  representatives  from  communities  with  it 
Unitarian  Church  v/«re  more  likely  to  vote  against  the  bill  to  abolish. 

the  Board  of  Edu<;a^ion  and  the  Normal  Schools.    However,  that  differ- 

.»  ^  •  .  ' 

ence  disappears  almost  -entirely  when  we  controlled  for  the  effects  of 


the  other  variables*    V/hile  our  analysis  does  not  suggest  a  strong  - 
religious  cetprminant  of  the  pattern  of  voting,  on  ihe  bill,  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  religion  was  not  an  important  j(actor  in  this 
controversy  since  our  measures  of  religion  aro  so  crude.  Especially 
lacking  is  inform^*tion  ofi  the  religion  of  the  representatives.  Nonether^ 
less,  though  the  religious  question  certainly  motivated  some  leaders  _ 
of  the.  anti-Board  movement 'suciTas  Allen  Dodge,  |it  appears  that     '  • 
Horace  Mann  had  successfully  defused  the  religiou's  issue  within  tho  ^. 

legislature.   Party  affiliation  rather  than  religious  affiliation  s'eeihs 

*  .  '  /  »' 

to  be  tho  key  to  the  vote  on  the  effort  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education- 
and  the  Normal  Scliobis*        '  .         i    •  ' 

Finally,  we  examined  the  geographic  pattern  of  voting  on  the 

'  .        c       .      *  *  "  ^  •  '* 

bill  to  abolish  theJBoard  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools.  _  The 

state  was  subdivided  into  three  regions--Central  MassachusettSt 

•  71* 

Western  Masfiarhusette^  and  Southern  Massachusetts.       The  MCA 
analysis  showed  large  regional  variations*'   While.,6U8  percent  of 
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*  o  0  *  '  • 

representatives  from  [Western  Massachusetts  opposed  the  B'oard  of 

Education,  only  30*'4  percent  of  the  legislators  from  Southern  Mass'a^. 

chusetts  voted  agair':;t  the  Boards    This  general  pattetrri.remained^the 

same  even  after  we  controlled  for  the"^ other  vamibles  arid  the  g6o\^  .  *, 

graphic  location  of  the  legislator. becdme/the  third  best  predictor  of 

'  •       ■•  ^  ' 

the  vote  on  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education  ajid  the  Normal 

Schools*  *       '  ■  , 

The  geographic  pattern  of  voting  is  compatible  with  our  general 

knowledge  of  MassacKusetts  political  and  educational  development.  Thi 

greatest  antagonism  to  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Education  can  e  from 

Westerh  Massachusetts  where  educjational  reforms  w^re^npt  as  highly 

valued  and  state  intervention  wsks  most  strenuously  resisted.  ^ThuG, 

the  strongest  opposition  to  the  Board  came  from  Berkshire,  Franklin, 

^  ■  •  '  ~ 

72 

and  Hampden  counties*       Southern  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  area  which  strongly/supported  the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann. 


The  support  for  the  Normal  Schools  was  particularly  strong  in  South- 

ern^  Massachusetts-^especiaJly  in  Plymouth  county  in  v  hich  one  of  the 

three  Normal  Schools  was  located.       Central  Massachusetts  was 

feplit  in  its'  support  of  th^  Board  of  Education.     Whereas  59.3  percent 

of  the  representatives  from  Middlesex  county  opposed<the  Hoard  of 

Education,  only  26.4  percent  of  thos^  from* Essex  county  and  9.3  pef*- 

*  '*  *  ' 

cent  of  those  from  Suffolk  county  favored  abolition  of  the  Board  of 

Educr»tion  and  the  Normal  Schools.  ^   •  ,      ^  •  [ 

'  Alt^'^fe^ither,  eight  indep,endent  variables  we»re  \ised.  in  this 

MCA  analysis.   The  strongest  predictor  of  the*  vote  on  the  bill  to 

abolish  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools  was  the  party  ^ 
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dirillaticri  of  the  Wgislator.  The  degree  of  commerciaKand  manu-' 
.factuirmg  development  of  tlie  representative's  towiii  and  its  geographic 

loca*-ion  v/ithin  the  -state  were  the  next  two  best  predictors.   The  prei* 
"  sence  of  artJriitarian  Church .irt  that  town  and  the  nxi^iber  of  years  the 

representative  wA^in  the  legislature^ before  i840  were  the  two  ^weakest 

predictors.:  Overall^  theije  eight  independent  variables  are  able  to  -  ' 

■  '  ^  '     \  *.  #. 

explain  37. '9  percent  of  the  variation  on  tiie  vote  to  abolish  the> Board  " 

of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools.'  :;  ,  . 

"  .  *  .  *.  *.     »  .       *  •  ''• 

:         We  ran  several  other  MCA%^lsing  the  basic  li&t  of  eight   *^       '  • 

independent, variables  as  well  as  some  additional  factors.   For  example# 

* 

we  wanted  to  know  whether  representatives  from  towns  whose  schov^ls  r 
were  more  religious  were  more  hostUe^to  he  Board  of -Education  sinc^ 
Horace  Mann  had  often  been  accused  of  trying  to  secularize  the  schoo^Si, 
Therefore,  we  ran  two  new  MCA's*    In  fhe  fir st  one,  wfe*  added  a  vari- 
able on  whether  one  or  more  of  the  school  committee  members 
clergymen.   Our  assumption  was  that  towns  whose  schools  used  Bibles 
^as  textbooks  or  included  clergymen  on  their  school  boards  wer^niore 
inclined  to  stress  the  importance  of  religion  in  their  schools  than  those 

communities  whose  schools  did  not  use  Bibles*  or  whose  school *com-  , 

•  74  ^  , 

mittees  did  not  include  clergymen.  *       -  .  * 

The  resialts  of  these  additional  MCA  runs  surprised  us.  Looking 

at  either  the  unadjusted  or  the  adjusted  class  means,  representatives  . 

from  towns  whose  schools  used  Bibles  or  whose  school  committees 

had  m.em.bers  of  the  clergy  .on  them  were  less  l>ostile  to  the  Board 

of  Education  than  those  legislators  from  comm^^nities  whose  schools 


s 


did  not  use  Bibles  or  did  not  have  ministers  oh  their  school  boards. 
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'   These  MLCA.  runs  reinforce  our  'previous  iinding  that  hostility  to  the 
:  L..Bo^rd  of  E^uc^atJon  in  the  legislature  was  more  associated  with 

poetical  rather  than  religious^considerations*  .    .      o  , 

.:  ...  ,      We  ran  several  MCA^s  using  the  basic  list  of  eight  independent 
•    variables  and  adding  various  measures  of  the  educational  efforts  Within 
.    the  repre5;entatives\towns.   Thus;  we  included  veriables  orf  the  per 
.    capita  public  scho^gl  expenditures,  the  average  number' of  days  in 

public  school  per  ^i^ersOJfc.  under  twenty,  and  whe  average  length  of  the 
~  pybl^ic  school  year*  ^The  results  generally  indicated  that  representa- 
:•    stives  from  towns  which  spent  less  money  and /or  provided  less  educa-  . 
tional  opportunities  for  its.  children  were  more"  likely  to  have  voted  to 
abolish  the  Board  of  Educati-n  .and  the  Normal  Schools,  which  is  not 
surprising. ''^  These  measures  of  educ^onal  efforts  at  the  local  level 
^    were  only  modexately  imptlrtaht  as  predictors  of  the  vote  to  abolish  the 


Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools. 


C.  The  Vote  to^ Abolish  the  Board  of  Education  Ajnong-Whags  and 
Democrats  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1840 

Our  analysis  of  the  vote  on  the  bill  to  abolish  the  BoArd^  6f 
Education  and  the  Normal  Schools^ndicated  the  Central  importance 
of  party  affiliation  in  predicting  how  representatives  voted  on  tKis 

^    issue.    While  S7,2  percent  of  the  Democrats  favored  the  bill,. only 
.18.9  per.cent  of  the  Whigs  supported  it.    Therefore,  another  us'eful 

>    perspective  ori^this  issue  is  to  examine'the  character ifi£ics  of  those 

■  Whigs  and  Democrats  who  deviated  from  their  expected  party  ppsition 

■  oifthis  bill.  ■  •  ,  ■■  y.>  -  .--A- 

^  .       ■  '  •  .  .  ... 
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We  ran  separate  MCA's  for  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  using  the 
vote  oL  the  bill  tq>  abolish  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools 
a&  the*  dependent  variable  and  our  basic  roster. of  eight  independent^ 
variable s«    We  made  some  minor  adjustments  in  the  classes  of  our 
independent  vaviabl^s  to  take  into  consideration  the  new  distribution 
of  cases.    Since  party  affiliation  was  no  longer  c  var"-*W  ^  whon  exam- 
ining Whigs  and  Democrats  separately,  we  subs         1  tae  competitive- 


ness of  the  districft  for  the  party  affiliation  variable.    The  results  of 
the*MCA  analysis  for  Whig  members  are  presented  in  Table 'No»  3 
and  table  No.  4.        >    * ' 

The  Whigs  voted  more  along  party  lines  than  the'  Democrats  on? 

*  78 
'this  bill, with  81. 1  percent  of  the  Whigs  opposing  it.    ^  In  terms  of  th^^ 

occupation  of  the  legislator,  the  V/h?i>  farmers  were  the  group  most 
opposed  to  tlie  Board  of  Education  while  Whig  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  the  most  supportive  of  the;Board.   Generally,  older 
Whigs  were  more,  opposed  to  ihe  Board  th^n  younger  ones.    The  Whigs 
who  had  serxed  just  one  year  Li  the  legislature  before  1840  were^more 
oppoaed  to  the  Board  of  Education  than  those  who  bad  been  newly 
^elected  or  who  had  two  or  more  years  of  legislative  ex]^erience#  ^ 

In" terms  of  their  constituents,  "Whigs  from  competitive  dis" 
tricts  were  more  hostile  to  th^  Board  of  Education  than  those  from  - 
safe  districts;  Of  the  Whig  representatives  from  towns  with  a  low 
proportion  of  workers  in  either  corximerce.or  manufacturing,  38»  3 
percent  of  them  voted,  against  the  Boards   Similarly,  nearly  one-third~ 
of  the  Whigs  from  tovirhs  underf2,500  inhabitants  voted^against  the  Board" 
of  Education  and  the  ISIbrmatSchools*  The  presence  or^^b6enc5,.0.£  a 


Unitarian  Church  in  the  town  "did  not  make  much^difference  after  we 

V 

controlled  for  the  effects  of  the  other  variables,  but  the  geographic, 
location  of  the  legislator's  district  was  very  important.    Of  the  Whigs 
from  Western  Massachusetts,  37*2  percent  of  them  opposed  the 
Board*  ,      ^  *  ,  \^ 

t    '  Overall,  the  strongest  predictors  of  the  pattern  of  voting 
among  the  Wh:*gs  were  the  popialation /wealth  index  of  the  town,  the 


commercial/manufacturing  index  of  the  town,  and  its  geographic 
,  location  within  the  state.    In  other  words.  Whig  legislators  from  the 
rural  and  agricultural  parts  of  the  state,  especially  those  from  West- 
em  Massachusetts,  we!re  more  hostile  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Normal  Schools  than  their  colleague§  from  the  ihore  urban  and. 
developed  communities.    If  the  Democrats  had  been  able  to  maintain 
the  same  party  unity  oh  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Normal  Schools  as  they  had  on  the  salary  bill,  they  would  have 
gained  enough  support 'from  the  Whig  representatives  ftom  the  rural 
and  agricultural  areas  to  defeat  the  educational  reform  efforts  of 
Horace  Mann,  ^  .      ^  . .    .  . 

'   The  survival  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Democrats  to  unite  against  the  Board. 
The  leaders  of  the  fight  against  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal 
Schools  tried  to  rally  the  Democrats  against  these  institutions  by  evok- 
ing  Governor  Morton's  plea's  for  maintaining  the  control  of  the  tfchools 
within  the  local  communities  and  for  el^Jiiinating  ariy  unnecessary  state 
expen&es.       Yet  nearly  k  third  of  the  Democrats  voted  against  the 
bill  to  abolish  the  Board  and  the  Normal  Schools--even  though  most 
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Table  No.  3 

> 

Vote  to  Abolish  the  State  Board  of ^Education  Among  the  Whigs  in  the 

'  Massachusetts  Hous^e  of  Representatives  in  18A0: 

«  r 

Class  Means,  Adjusted  Means »  and  Net  Deviations 

<• 

0 

"  ^  piasS' 
Mean  . 

Adjusted 
Mean 

1 

Net 

Deviation 

Number 
of  Cases  .  ■ 

Occupation  of  Legislator: 

< 

^ —  * 

-tFxofessional 

-•JL3.9 

19.0  ' 

36  % 

Merchant 

9.5 

15.3 

42     ,  j 

Manufacturer 

14.3 

14.1 

-  A  ft 

28 

Farmer  < 

34.4 

22.6 

+  37 

64.  ; 

c' 

Other 

15.4 

19.7 

-f  ft 

39  •  : 

Not  Ascertained 

0 

20.7 

+  1  *8 

t 

8 

Age  of  Legislator: 

• 

J 

25-34  , 

,8.3 

13.1"' 

-  5.8 

24 

"  - 

35-39 

18.8 

23.2 

+  4.3     '  , 

32  j 

40-49 

19.4 

15.4 

« 

24.4 

-  3.5 

72  V' 

50-59 

24.5 

+  5.5 

60  and  Above 

24.0 

:  24.9 

+  5.1 

25 

Not  Ascertained 

0 

3.9 

11  J 

• 

t 

Number  of  Years  in  Legislature 
Before  1840: 

Non6 

'  18.2 

./ 

17.5 

-  1.4 

88  J 

One  Year  - 

27.3 

25.5  ; 

+  6.6 

55  1 

Two  Years 

11.5 

11.0 

-  7i9 

26 

Three  or  More  Years 

15.2 

18. S 

-  .1. 

■  .   46  ] 

Not  Ascertained 

5  ' 

0 

o 

2.4 

-16.5 

# 

2  i 
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•  > 

* 

Class 
Hean 

Adjusted 
Mean 

Net 
Deviation 

Number 
bf  Cases 

Competitiveness,  of  District: 

Competitive 

21.9 

23.5 

+  4.6 

Non-Coiopetitive 

15.6 

18.5 

-  .4 

147.  ; 

^  Not  Ascertained 

66,7 

-19.4 

-38.3 

.  6 

Commercial/Manufacturing  Index 
ol  Town: 

Low  Commerce, 

*   Low  Manufacturing 

38.3 

19.2 

+  .3 

47 

- 

Low  Commerce, 

High  Manufacturing 

16.7 

14.1 

-  4.8 

78  5 

High  Hommerce, 
Low  Manufacturing 

9.8 

1 

22.4 

+  3.5  \ 

61 

High  Cbmmerce, 

High  Manufacturing 

0 

13.0 

-  5.9 

25 

Not  Ascertained 

66.7 

66.7  . 

+47.8 

6 

Populatiorf/Wealth  Index 
of  Town: 

1 

- 

Population  0-2499, 
Low  Valuation 

29.8 

26.8 

+  7.9 

<* 
c 

,  47 

Population  0-2499, 
High  Valuation 

38.5 

26.4 

+  7.5 

39 

Population  2500-9999, 
^  Low  Valuation-. 

4.8 

15.0 

-  3.9 

21 

Population  2300-9999, 
High  Valuation 

6.8 

'  13.0 

•-   -  5.9 

44 

Population  10,000  &  Above, 
•     iligh  Valuation 

6.7 

8.7 

-10.2 

•  '60 

- 

Not  Ascertained  ^ 

o 

66,7 

66.7 

■  +47.8- 

6 
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Class       Adjusted  Net  Number 

Mean  Mean      "  Deviation     of  Cases 


Unitarian\Church  in  Town: 
'  '  .-Yes 
No 


10.0 
32.2, 


19.5 
18,0 


+  .6  , 
-  .9 


130 
87 


Geographic  Location  Withjtn 
„  State: 

Central 

Western 

Southern 


8.8 

37. 2> 
8.5 


18.9' 
30.5. 
3.6 


.0.  - 
+11.6 
-15.3 


80 
78 

59  / 


Total 


18.9 
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Table  No.  4 


Vote  to  Abolish  .the  State  Board  of  Education  Among  Whigs  in  the 

"Massachusetts  House  qf  vJR^presentatives  in  1840: 

Eta^s,"  BetasV  and 

R? 

r 

I 

\ 

« 

i 

—     -  ■  *■ 

a 

Beta 

Occupation  of  Legislator 

■  .0498 

.0792.     .  • 

0  - 

'f 

Age  of  Legislator 

"'  .003?  , 

.1453 

\ 

Nuinber  of  Years  in  Legislature 
"     ^  Before  1840 

.0015?      ,  . 

* 

'  \ 
.1194 

> 

Competitiveness  of  District 

-    .0387      ;  — 

.1750 

CommeiPcial/Manufacturing  Index 

of  TOTTO 

.1212  / 

\ 

.2267 

Population/Woalth  Index 
of  Town 

**  f 
1419 

.2842 

Unitarian  ^Church  in  Town  , 

r  * 

-•;p728 

.0177 

c 

Geographic  Location  Within  State 

 .  y 

.1142 

'.2711 

r2  -  .1364 

* 

I 

Note:    The  eta  s  and  R^.have  been  adjusted  for  degrees  of  freedom 

* 

5  '   

■. .210; 

\  0 

4 

.    .     '        ,  -159-  ,      ^  '  ■ 

of  them  had  supported  their  party earlier  effort  to  reduce  the  ^ 

~     -  ■  —  —  .   .  m  .  f 

salaries. of  State  officials  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  state  ^ 

officeo   (see  Tables  b  and  6).^®  /  •  ... 

,The  occupation  of  th   legislator  was  a  much  better  predictor  of 

his  vote  on  this  bill  among  Democrats  than  among  Whigs*    Whereas  the. 

occupation  of  the  legislator  by  itself  could'^account  for  24*  3  percent  of 

the.  variatioa  on  the  vote  for  .Democrats,  the  comparable  figxire  ioit 

Whigs  was  only  5*0  percent*  ^Democvats  who  were  professionals  or 

* 

mam/facturers  were  less  hostile  to  the  Board  than  Derjiocrats  who 
were  merchants  or  farmers.    It  is  interesting  tb  note  that  merchajnts  ,  ^ 

among  the  Whigs  were  particularly  supportive  of  the  Board  while   ^ 

merchants  among  the  Deniocr  \ts  were  particularly  bostileto  the. 
Board*   Furtherinc  e,  while  maniifacturers  were  more  likely  to 
support  the  Board  of  Education  among  both  the  Democrats  and  th;^ 
Whigs,  thfere  were- still  significant  differences  bet^^en  the  two 
parties*    Thus,  percent  pf  the  Democrats  who  were  manufacturers 

opposed  the  Board  of  Education,  but  only  14*  3  percent  of  the  Whigs  who-  3 
were  manixfacturers  voted  to  a^bolish  the  Board.  ^Similarly,  75*  3  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  who  ivere  farmers  vofje?d  to  abolish  the  Boards        ^  . 
whereas  only^34*4  percent  o£  the-^ Whigs  who  were  farmers  opposed 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools*  .  '  o  > 

Older  Democrats  were  particularly  hostile  to  the  Board  of 

'    '  '  ^ 

Education*    About  sixty  ^percent  ofthe  I)emocratic  representatives 

t»      "  •  - 

under < the  age  of  forty  voted  against  the  Board;  but  ninety  percent  of^ 
those  ages  sixty  and  above  voted  against  the  Boaxf4«   The  age  of  the 
legislator  was  particularly  important  for  the  Democratfe,.  imlike.the 
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Whigs,  after  we  controiled  for  the  effects  of       other  variables* ,  * 
..Oemo<;rats  who  grew  up  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  were  more  apt  to  have  acquired  ^  distrust  of  state  power 

( 

and  state  aid  to  Ideal  education  than  their  younger  counterparts. 

.  Democrats  who  had  been  in  the  legislature  one  year  before 
1840  weTe  particularly  hostile  to  the  Board  of  Educatioft  and  the 
Normal  Schools;  the  same  was  true  of  the  V/hig  legislators.  We 
have  no  ready  explanation  for  this  coincidence  slncffe  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  legislators  who  served  in  1839' (as  most  of  those  in  this 
category  did)  should  have  been  especially  negative  to  the  reform^ 
efforts  of  Horace  Mann.    In  any  case,  the  ntimber  of  years  in.  the  ^ 
legislature  be/or^  1840  was  not  a  particularly  strong  predictor  of 
voting  behavior  for  either  the  Whigs  or  the  Democrats. 

The  Democrats  from  the  more  competitive  districts  were  less 
hostile  to  the  Board  of  Education  than  those  from  safe  distaricts.  The 
reverse  had  been,  true  for  thje  Whigs.    V/hig,s  from  more  competitive 
districts  were  more  hostile  to  the  Board  of  Education  than  thase^from 
safe  districts.   Thus,  it  appears  that  Democrats  generally  opposed 
thii^  Board  while  Whigs  geneirally  supported  thelBoard.  However, 
those  Democrats  arid  Whigs  from  more  competitive  ar^eas  were  niore 
apt  to  vote  against  their  party^s  position --perhaps  because  they  saw 
their  position  as  marginal  and  wanted  to  protect  themselves  from 

— potentially  irate-con  stituents  who-did-not  -share^  their_paxtyJ^JVie„WLS.  

The  economic  development  of  the  representative's  town  was  a 
major  factor  in  predicting  his  vote  among  the  Democrats  as  well  as 
^  among  the  Whigs.    Of  the  Democrats  fxpm  areas  with  a  low  proportion 
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Vote  to  Abolish  the  State  Board  of  Education  Among  the  Democrats  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1840: 
Class,  Means »  Adjusted  Means,  and  Net  Deviations    ^  . 


Class 

Adjusted' 

Net 

^Lumber 

Mean 

Mean 

Deviation 

of  Caaes 
• 

Occupation  of  Legislator :  ' 

^       •  •* 
Professional 

46.7 

52.1 

-15.1 

15.  . 

Merchant                        ^  * 

77.8 

79.4 

+12.2 

27 

Manufacturer     *     *          ^  . 

"  47.1 

57.3 

-  9.9 

17 

Farmer'^ 

,.j75.-3  /4 

73.0 

+  5.8 

89  , 

66l.9 

-  .3 

32  - 

Not  Ascertained  . 

58^3 

30.2 

-37.0 

12 

Age  of  Legislator: 

25-34    ^         ^  , 

60.0 

67.2 

0 

25 

35-39  4^ 

52-.-9  ■  • 

51.6 

-15.6 

-34 

40-49  ?  , 

68.9 

60.2 

-7.0- 

61 

50-59 

68.6 

66.7 

-  .5 

•35-  .. 

60  and  Above 

90^5^1 

_H88.A 

,     +21.2  - 

21  . 

Not  Ascertained 

6S.3.  . 

100.0 

+32.8 

9 

16 

Number  of  Years  in  Legislature 
Before  1840: 

None  . 

One  Year       '  ^ 
Two  Years 
•  -Three^r-More'^Bara  


Not  Ascertained 


67  .,0 

67.7 

+  .'5 

.  94 

67.3 

71.2 

+  4.0 

55 

78.6 

67.1 

14 

63.6 

58.7 

-  8.5 

22 

57.1  ' 

56.0  , 

-11.2 

7 

Ji  '              ^  \ 

i.                                                                                »                    •  * 

• 

J 
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9 

Class 
Mean 

Adjusted 
Mean 

Net 
Deviation 

Nimber 

'  of  0^,368 

Competitiveness  of  District: 

• 

- 

— '-^^^ 

Competitive 

33.3 

53.9  ' 

-13.3.  ~ 

6.4. 

^  Non-Competitive 

62.0 

74.8 

+  7.6 

119 

- 

Not  Ascertained 

4.7 

61.7 

.    -  5.5, 

•  * 

1      ^      Commercial/Manufacturing  Index 
'of  Town: 

S  * 

■                 Low  Commence  9 

Low  Manufacturing 

%?90.1- 

85.7 

'  +18.5  ^ 

71.     '  ■ 

'  ;  -J 

-  ^ 

'  *            Low  Commerce  9 

High  Manufacturing 

59.2 

7 

61.j2  ■ 

'  -  6.0 

76 

High  Commerce, 
Low  Manufacturing 

47.4. 

69.2 

+  2.p- 

19 

-'/I 

High  Coimnerce, 

High  Manufacturing 

29.4 

'14.5- 

.  -52.7 

17, 

^                Not  Ascertained 

66.7 

66.7 

-  .5 

9" 

. '  Population/Wealth  Index 
of  Towns: 

* 

• 

Population  0-2499, 
•  '                  Low  Valuation 

71.9     =  " 

■  65.1 

'  -  2.1 

57. 

Population  0-2499, 
High  Valuation 

71.4 

60.4 

-  6.8 

.  '63  4 

•J 

~      Population  2500  &  "Above, 
Low  Valuation 

54.8 

68.5 

+  1.3  . 

•31 

PopulanioUf 2500  &  Above, 
High  Valuation 

62.5 

83.1 

+15.9 

32 

Not  Ascertained 

66.7  . 

.    .6.7  • 

-  .5 

'9 

f             '                  *                          *  ' 

* 

o 

:    '                                       -                                    •  * 

2-                                                                     *                                    '  <. 
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t 

ft 

• 

Class 
Mean 

Adjusted 
,  Mean 

Net* 
Deviation  ^ 

Number 
of-  Cased  ' 

Unitarian  Church  In  Town: 
Yes 

No  '^f- 

60.7 

'72. 'B 

66.0 
68.3 

* 

+  1.1 

-  89  1 
103  1 

Geographic  Location  Within 
-  State:  » 

Central 

Western 

Southern    .       "         •  ' 

59.1 

89.6' 

50.8 

^9.2 
/  78.4 
52.2 

.  +'2.0 
+11.2 
-15.0  . 

66  "  1 

67  ^ 
59 

■" 

: 

Total  .       .  . 

67.2 

'    192  ^ 

-           •  c 

I'  - 

< 

* 

« 

< 

— 

> 

*             o  ~ 

* 

•» » 

'  fit 

A'- 
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)     Table  No.  6 

/ 

- 

9 

_ 

-  - 

Vote  to  Abolish  the  State  Board  of  Education  Aiuong  the  Denccrats  In  the 

'.4 

Massachusetts  House  of  Sepresentatlves  In  1840: 

Eta^s,  Betas,  and 

• 

Eta^ 

Beta  « 

Occupation  of  Legislator 

.2428   

•  2597 

Age  of  Legislator 

•  0213 

•3014 

Number  of  Years  in  Legislature 
"          Before  1840  - 

.0066 , 

.•0894 

Competitiveness  dt  District 

•  0263 

.2090  ° 

Commercial/Manufacturing  Index 
of  TQwn 

.1571 

.4191 

* 

Population/Wealth  Index  ^ 
of  Town 

.0185 

.1629 

Unitarian  Church  in  Town  ' 

.0115 

.0238     • ^ 

\  .- 

Geographic  Location  Within  State 

0 

.1174  ^ 

.2269 

-  •2454 

Note:    llie  eta^s  and  R  have  been  adjusted  for  degrees  of  fre.ejaom 

♦  .                        .  -  * 

*  .9 

• .  .     •     .  •  2m  ; ' 

~          -    ----  -      '        '                  \'             _  -    .     <'  r 

\ 

•  1 

( 

» _  J 

-161-  . 

J 

of  workers  in  fcormnerce  or  manufacturing,  90*  1  percent  voted  against 
the  Board  while  of  those  from  communities  with  a  high  percentage  of 
workers  in  commerce  and  manufacturing,  only  29.4  percent  opposed 
the  Board.    Similarly,  Democrats  from  smaller  communities  tended 
to  oppose  the  Board  more  than  those  from  the  larger  communities. 

Just  as  with  the'-Wiiigs,  tlje  presence  or  absence  of  a  Unitarian 
Church  in  town  did  not  influence  voting  patterns  among  the  Democrats 
once  we  controlled  for  the  other  factors.    However,  the  geographic- 
location  of  a  legislator's  district  within  the  state  wa«  important. 
Paralleling  the  pattern  we  found To\^he  Whigs,  Democrats  from 
Western  Massachusetts  were  much  more  hostile  to  the  Board  of 

s 

Education  and  the  Normal  Schools  than  those  from  either  Central  or 
Southern  l<^ssajchusetts. 

Overall,  the  stronpst  predictor  of  the  .pattern  of  voting  aniong 
jhe  Democrats  was  the  comniercial/manufacturing  index  of  the.town 
with  the  age  of  the  legislator  the  next'best  predictor.   Compared  to 
the  determinants  of  voting  behavior  among,  the  Whigs,  personal 

characteristics. of  the  legislatSrs  such  as  their  occupation  and  their 
age  played  a  more  important  rale.:  For  both  the  Whigs  and  the 
Democrats,  however,  the  bestipr^dictors  of  their  voting  behavior 
were  th^e  variables  which^measured  the  characteristics  o|\Ke^wn8 


■  *  i 


which  they  reprelsented.    -    *  '  • 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  by  our  .statistical  , 
.measures  whether  thje  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  who  deviated  .from 

their  party's  position  on  this  bill  did  so  because  they  were  worried 

•-^  '       *  '\  '     '  '      ■      .  ■ 

abouPpleasing  their  constituents  or  whether  they  share^d  a  different 
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i        *  pKUoso'phy  than  their  colleagues  because  the/ lived  in  a  different 

7 

V*   :  setting.   Nonetheless,  on, the  basis  of  our^reading 8  of  literary 
•r     .materials  as  w^U  as  our  ^effort  to  control  for  j)ossible  constituent 
pr^ss)^  by  the  inclusion  of  the  variable  on  the  competitiveness  of 
•the  district,  it  seems  to  us  that  Whigis  from  rural  and  agricultviral 

 areas,  especially  those  from  Western  Massachusetts,  did  not  &ubscrit>e 

to  the  general  nofions  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Massachusetts  on  the  desir- 
ability  or  need  of  a  State  Board  of  Education.  Similarly,  Democrats  * 
from  the  larger  and  more  economically  developed  towns,,  especially, 
from  Central  and  Southern  Massachusetts,  were  less  likely  to *^lij^r%l  v, 
the  traditional  Democratic  fears  of  excessive  state-power  and  uhriecesn 
; .  -  ,  6^ry  state  expenditxires  on  the  issue  of  the  Boai^  of  JEducation  and  the 
Normal  Schools.  *  -     .      .     '*  j 

/  *     III.    Conclusion  •  '  \ 

Our  analysis  of  the  attempts  to  abolish  the  Board  of*Education 
and  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  Massachusetts.House  in  1840  suggests 
that  there  were  substantive  differences  between  the  .Whigs  and  the 
j!)emocrat8  on  the  issue"  of  education.    Both  the  Whigs  and  the  Demo • 

I  crats  agreed  on  the  value  and  the  importance  of  a  common  school 
education.   There  ^was  a  consensus  among  almost  all  groups  in 
Massachtlsetts  that  facilities  for  the  public  education'of  children 
should  be  provided  in  every  community.    But  there  was  considerable 
disagreement  on  the  nature  of  that  education  as  well  as  the  ?ole  of  the 

*  state  in  its  development ^and  control.  ;  v      .\       .    '     ;       !  '  • 
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Most  Democrats  did  not  shai    the  Whig  enthusiasm  for  spending- 

■    •     .    ,  •  .  •  ,  ~        .  '  ^   _^  

state  money  to  create  and  niaintain  teacher  seminaries --partly  because 

the  Democrats  did  not  always  see  the  need  for  a  corps  profession- 

ally^trainod  teachjg^s  and  partly  because  they  felt  that  the  task  could 

be  adequately  handled  by  the  existing  private  academic's^   An  even 

more  important,  fundair  rtal  disagreement- between  V/Jiigs  and 

*i 

Democrats  was  over  the  proper  role  of  state  government  in  society* 
.  The  Whigs  argued  that  positive  government  intervention  was  a  neces- 
sary  and  useful  means  of  improving  the, quality  of  public  schools 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.    The  Democrats,  oti  the  other  hand,  ^ 
felt  that  any  increased  state  interference  in  local  educational  mat- 
ters  created  the  oofential,  if  not  the  reality,  of  a  centralized' state  * 
school  systenj  which  wotild  inevitably  dictate  the  way  in  which  children 
were  educated*   Fur<thermore,  many  Demotifats  felt  that  the  present  ^\ 
Board  of  Education  and  the.Normai  Schools  were  unnecessary  state 
expenses  at  a  tinie  when  the  state. needed  to  retrench  its  expenditures* 
Horace  Mann  and  the  Whigfe  never  fully  appreciated  the  depth  of  the 
fears  of  the  D^ocrats  that  the  creation  of  a  state  agency  to  do  ^^d 

might  eventually  result  in  a  seriouc  danger  to  freedom  within  the 

,\      .  '  • 

Republic.   From  Mafan's  perspective  and  personal  experience,  the 

 •         .  « 

Board  of  Ediication  was  not  a  thrpat  to  the  liberties  of  the  citizens, 
buMTvical  and  necessary  force'in  educating  children  to  preserve  $he 
Republic.    He  saw  the  minor  cost  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Normal  Schools  as  a  small  price  to  pay  for\propeiIy  training  fut^e 
generations'" of  voters.   In^shdrt,  most  of  thevdifferences  between-. 
Whigs  and  Democrats  on  the  issue  of  education  in  Massachusetts  was 
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not  over  the  benefits  and  value  of  public  schools,  bv.t  over  the  best 
means  of  improving  thpm  and  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  people,. 

Although  there  were  real  differences  betv/een  Whig  and 
XJemocratic  sidesmen  on  the  issue  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Normal  Schools,  the  legislators  did  not  always  accept  their 
party's  position  on  this  question.    Both  the  V/liigs  and  the  Democrats 
appealed  to  their  followers  along  party  lines,  but  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
Whigs  and  a  third  of  the  Democrats  disregarded  these  pleas--even 

to  -  • 

though  on  other  vital  issues,  such  as  the  redi:Mction  in  state  salaries 
and  the  laws  involving  corporations,  they  united^solidly  behind  their 
party.    There  are  several  reasons  for  the*  unwillingpess  of  some 

representatives  to  vote  with  their  party  on  the  issu^  of  the  Board  of- 

# 

Education  and  the  Normal  Schools.    First,  Horace  Mann  ha4  been 
quite  successful  in  convincing  many  of  the  potential  opponents  of  the 
Board  among  the  Democrat s.anu  Orthodox  Cdngregationalists  that  the 
Board  of  Education  was  . really  a  non-parj:isan  and  non-sectarian 
agency  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  better  schools  only  through 
persuasion  and  information  gathering.    This  task  was  made  much 
easier  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  received  strong  sup- 
port  from  such  prominent  Democrats  as  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  ^  and  , 
eminent  Trinitarians  like  Thomas  Robbins.   Second,  the  Board  of 
Edu  cation  and  the  Normal  Schools  were  successful  in  developing 
strong  constitxg^  support--  especially  in  the  areas  where  the 
I^ormal  Schools  were  located.   Although  there  w^s  no  popular  . 
outcry  to  save  the  Board  and  the  Normal  Schools  dviring  these 
^legislative  battles,  there  was  sufficient  constituent  support  for 
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them  in  some  areas  that  local  representatives  were 'anxious  not  to 
opnose  these  institutions.   Third,  although  each  party  took  a  defiw 
position  on  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  ^formal  Schools,  these  ' 
issues  did  not  become  important  state -wide  campaign  issues.  There- 
fore,  it  was  easier  for.  representatives  t6  defect  from  their  parly  s  . 
position  on  this  bill  without  feeling  that  they  had  publically  betrayed- 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  party.   In  other  words,  though 
party  aifiliation  was  the  single  best  predictor  of  voting  behavior  on 
the  bill  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education'and  the  Normal  Schools,  it 
was  n^>t  so  strong  that  legislators  automatically  voted  along  party 

lines.   Instead,  they  often^Uowed  personal  and  constituent  prefer- 

» 

ences  to  overcome  their  party's  preferences  on  this  bill* 

Some  historirfhs  have, emphasized  the  role  of  religious  . 
opposition  in  this  controversy.   We  do  not  dery  the  importance  x>i  ^ 
religion  as  one  frctor,  but  our  results  do  not  support  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  salient  explanation  of  the  division  within  the  legislature  on 
^is"  bill.   Religious  opposition  was  particularly  important  in  moti- 
vating sortie  o£  the  leaders  in  the  fight  against  the  Board,  such -as 
AUen  Dodge,  but  we  doubt  if  the  pattern  of  voting  on  the  bill  followed^ 
religious  rather  than  political  lines.   Horace  Mann  and  the  Board  of 
Education  were  successful  in  defending  themselves  against  the 
charges  of  being  advocates  of  Unitarianism  so  that  man^  Trinitar- 
ians in  the  legislature  probably  did  not  support  the  effort  to  abd:ish 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools*  ^  i' 

Other  historians  liave  emphasized  the  role  of  manufacturers 
and  other  capitalists  in  creating  and  maintaining  the  Board  of 
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'  Education*    Our  analysis  certainly  confirnas  that  representatives  v/ho 

wei^  manufacturers  were  more  likely  to  support  the  Board  of  Educa^* 

*  ■ '  •  0 

tion  than  other  groups*    But  we  also  see  the  role  of  manufacturer's  in 

the  legislature  frora  a  broader  and  more  complex  perspective.  Although 

legislators  who, were  manxifacturer  s  were  r.elatively  more  supportive  of 

the*  Board-than  ^ther  groups,  it  is  also  important  to  remember  that 

nearly  one  half  of  ^Democratic  manufacturers  still  opposed  the  Board 

of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools.    Similarly,  rather  than  focusing 

IP 

0  ^ 

.on  areas  with  a  high  degree  of  manufacturing  as  being  particu&rly 

supportive  of  .the  Board,  our  emphasis  is  on  the  support  for  the  Board 

1- 

of  Education  from  all  economically  developed  commxmities  within  the 

• 

state  (i.e.  those  with  a  high  degree  of  commercial  or  manufacturing 

development,  ^  both).   Finally,  it  in  important  to  remember  that  the 

fight  over  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  House  involved  religious  and 

f 

political  considerations  as  well  as  jeconomic  ones.    Much  of  the  cur-* 

rent  emphasis  of  revisionist  historians  on  the  role  of  manufacturers 

and  other  capitalists  in  Massachusetts  educational  reform  has  been 

C 

at  the  expense  of  pt^er  factors  which  werS  equally^  if  not  more. 

important  in  accounting  for  the.  behavior  of  nin6teenth«century 

j 

1 

Americans.   "          !     .                                                   .    .  , 

In  addition  toiour  substantive  contributions  on  the  supporters 

and  the  opponents  of  jthe  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal  Schools 

in  MassachusettSi  we  have  tried  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  using 

more  sophisticated  statistical  techniques  such  as  multiple  classifica** 

It                  '        1        *               •      •  * 

tipn  analysis  for  study'ing  legislative  voting  behavior  iix  the  past.  The 

use  of  MCA. techniques  has  permitted 'us  to  ascertain  the  relative 
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importance  ot  various  factors  in  predicting  the  pattern  of  the  vote  on* 
the  bill  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education  an4  the  Normal  Schools.  We 
hope  that  the  incorporation  ox  MCA  analysis  in  future  studies  of  legis- 
lative  behavior  will  permit  historians  to  develop  and  test  more  com- 
plex  models  of  the  interaction  of  personal  and  constituent  character- 
i sties'  in  explaining  the  pattern  of  votiiig*  ^ 

Mxiltiple  classification  analysis  hajs  allqwed  us  to  compare  the 
importance  of  party  affiliation  with  the  personal  and  constituent  char- 
acteristics of  the  House  members  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  influence 
of  party  loyalty,  while  paramount,  was  substantially  modified  by  the. 
'socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  legislators  and  their  towns..  A 
central  state  Board  of  Education  not  only  made  more  sense  to  one 
party  than  to  the  other*    It  also  made  more  sense  in  some  settings 
than  in  others. 
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For  example,  see  George  H,  M«vrtin,  The  Svolution  of  the 

Massachufeetts  Public  School  System;  An  Historical  Sketch 

{Ne:w  York,  1894);  Ellwood  P.  Cubbexley,  Changing  Conceptions 

of  Sducation  (Boston,  1909)* 

—  »  '  *  " 

Frank  Txacy  Carlton,  Economic  Influences  Upon  Educational 

Progress  in  the  United  States,  1820-1850,  ed*  Lawrence  A.  , 

Cremin  ^*'Teachers  CoUege.Classies  in  Education,  "  No.  27j 

New  York,  1965)/         -     '  • 

Samuel  Bowles  and  Herbert  Gintis>  Schooling  and  Capitalism  in  ^ 
Amorica;  Educational  Reform  and  the  Contradictions  of  Economic 
Life  (New  York,  1976);  Alexander  James  Field,  ^'Educational. 
Reform  and  Manufacturing  Development  in  Mid -Nineteenth  Cen* 
tury  Massachusetts"  (unpub.  Ph.D.  dissert..  Dept.  of  Economics, 
Berkeley,  .1974).  /  . 

Most  educational  historians  have  roiied  pn  the  writings  of  the 
participants  in  that  debate  while  economic  histo^riahs*,  such  as 
Alexander  Field,  tend  to  use  indirect  measures  of  educational 
support  such  as  the  length  of  the  public  school  y^ar.   For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  approaches  to  American  educational  jjistory, 
•stee  Carl  F.  Kaestle,  "Conflict  and  Consensus. Revisited:  Notes 
toward  a  Reinterpretation  of  American  Educational  History, " 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  XLVI,  No. '3  (August  1976), 
'390-396.    .  .     ;  ,        -        •  ■ 

The  most  detailed  analysis  of  the  legislative  fight  in  1840  is 
Raymond  B.  Culver,  Horace'  Mann  and  Ileligioh  in  the  Massa- 
chugetts  Public  Schools  ("Yale  Studies  in  the  History  and  Theory 
of  Religious  Education,  "  No.  3;  New  Haven,  1929),  PPf  127-162. 
Culver  stressed  tl^e  importance  of  t^o  threat  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  attributes  it  to  the  efforts  of  the  religious^ oppon- 
ents, of  the  Board. 

The  most  recent,  comprehensive  biography  of  Horace  Mann 
argues  that  the  threat  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  legislature 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  most  historians.  Jonathan 
■vMesserli,  Horace  Mann:  ^A  Biofecaphy  (New  York,  1972), 
pp.  309-348.   Messerli  did  not,  however,  fuU^^^vestigate  the 
political  situation  in  the  legislature  and  ti.\e  state  1^1840,  and 
thus  he  underestimated  the  dangers  to  th'i  Board  of  Education^ 

For  a  study  of  the  legislative  challenge  to  the  Board  of 
Education  from  the  perspective  of  Horace  Mann's  ideas  on  the  ^ 
economic  value  of  education,  see  Maris  A.  Vinovskis,  "Horace 
Mann  Oi*  :he  Economic  Productivity  of  Education,  "  New  England 
Quarterly,  XLIII,  No.  4  (December  1970),  550-571*. 
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6«    There  have  been  some  very  usefuL^ffprts  recently  to  study 
voting  .behavior  on  local  issues  in  Jackeonian  America.  For 
For  example,  see  Herbert  Ershkdwitz  and  William  G*  Shade,* 

*  "Consensus  c    Conflict?  Political  Behavior  in  the  State  Leg  is- 
latures  During  the  Jackeonian  Era,    Journal  of  American  History, 
LVin,^  No.  3  (December  1971),  591-621;  Peter  Levine,  "State 
Legislative  Parties  in  the  Jacksonian  Era:  New  Jersey,  1829- 
1844,    Journal  of  American  History,  LXII,  No,  3  (December 
1975),  591-608.  .      ^  ' 

*  Though  bOih  of  these  articles  add  to  pur  limited  knowledge  of 
'    party  divisions  on  local  issues,  they  also  suffer  from  some 
methodological  shortconiingg*   For  example,  Ershkowitz  and 
Shade  present  the  percentage  of  party  vojting  on  bills  favorable  • 
to  public  education  in  six  states*.  But  since  we  are  not  informed 

•  on  what  issues  were  involved,,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  these 
results;  Whigs  and  Democrats  could  often  agree  on  the  value  of 
common  school  education,  •but  would  disagree  on  the  best  methods 
of  implementation.   Furthermore,  both  of  these  articles  analyze 
the  votes  in  the  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  party  differences, 

^  but  do  not  devote  sxifficient  attention  to  the  importance  of  con- 
siderations such  as  the  otiter  personal  characteristics  of  the 
legislators  or  the  nature  of  their  constituents. 

?•    Political  historians  have  been  relatively  sophisticated  in  their  use 
*      and  development  of  indices  of  roll-call  voting  behavior*   For  ^ 
*     example,  Allan  G*  Bogue  and  other  s^  have  effectively  used  ax"^ 
variety  of  techniques  such  as  Guttman  scaling,  factor  anjilysis, 
and  clust^r^naiysis.to  ascertain  patterns  of  voting  using  a  series 
\of  roll-call  votes*    However,  they  have  not  used  multiple  classi-  . 
ficatipn  analysis  to  r^elate  the  personal  and  constituent  charac- 
teristics of  tl>e  legislators  to  their  pattern  of  voting.   For  an 
'example  of  the  use  of  multiple  regression  analysis  to  prte^dict  the 
'  outcome  of  legislative  voting  from  the  personal  and  cphstitiient 
^  characteristics  of  state  legislators,  see  Maris  A.  Vihovskis,  ^ 
J^ar shall,  Jones,  arid  Thomas  New,  ''Determinants  of  Legis- 
'  lative  Voting  Behavior  On  Population  Policy:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1970  and  1971,  in 
Population  Policymaking  in  the  American  States:  Issues  and' 
Processes,  ed.  Elihu  Bergman,,  et.  al.  (Lexington^.  Mass. , ' 
'      197.4),  pp.  239-255.  . 

8.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  efforts  to  obtain  state  support  for  a  . 
teacher  seminary  as  well  as  for  the  Board  of  Education  belongs 
to  James  G.  Carter.   For  an  analysis  of  Carter's  activities,  see 
Jonathan  Messerii,  "James  G.  Carter's  Liabilities  as..a  Common 
School  Reformer,  "  Histoiry  of  Education  Quarterly,  V  (March 
1965),  14-25.  ^  . 

9.  Laws  of  Massachusetts^  March  31,  1834,  chapter  r69» 
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10.    Henry  Baitnard,  American  Educational  Biographyt  Memoirs  of 
Teachers,  ^Educat^s,  ^,hd  Promoters  of  Education,  Science,  and 
Literature  (New  York,  1974),       339;  . 

lU   Address  of  His  Excellency  Edward  Everett  to  the  Two  Branches 
'  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government,  for 
the  Political  Yei^r  Commencing  January  4,  1837.    Senate  Docu^ 
ment  NOt  1  (Bostdpy.^  i83I),^p.  17»  : 

12*  The  House  first  defeated  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  113  to  61,  but  James  _  - 
Carter  succeeded  in  getting  the  House  to  reconsider  the  measure*  /T^l 
Culv-r,  Horace  Matm  and  Religion  in  the  Massachusetts  Public 
School Sp  p.  30.  /  '  '  % 

13*  *  Horace  Mann,  Journal,  June  30,  1837,  Horace  Marin'Papers, 
Massachusetts -Historical  Society  (MHS).,  Boston. 

14*    The  Common  SchooLjfeontroversy;  consisting  of  Three  Letters  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  State  of  Massa^* 
chusetts,  in  reply  to  Charges  Preferred  against  the  Board r by 
the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Witness  and  by  Edward  Aj  Newton, 
Esq. ,  of  Pittsfield;  Once  a  Member  of  the  Board;  to  which  are 
added  Extracts  from  the  Daily  Press,  in  regard  to  the  Controversy  :^ 
(Boston,  1844),  p.  27.     '  ^-    ~  ~ 

'15.   For  a  discussion  of  the  membership  on  the^ii^st  Bjpard  of  Educa- 
tion, see  Cxilver,  Horace  Mann  and  Religion  in  th^  Massachusetts^ 
Public  Schools,  ppl  31-32.   Robert  Rantoul's  support  of  the  Board 
of  Education  was  very,  important  because  of  his  position  witKin  the  , 
Democratic  party.    For  a  discussion  of  his  career,  see  Robert 
DeGroff  Bulkey,  Jr. ,  .'^Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  1805- J852:  Politics 
and  Reform  in  Antebellum  Massachusetts"  (unpublished  Ph.D. 
thesis,^  Dept.  of  History,  Princeton  University,  1971)* 

16.  For  an  analysis  of  Horace  Mann*s  controversies  with  "Frederick 
Packard,  see  Culver,  Horace  Mann  and  Religion  in  the  Massachu-  . 
setts  Public  Schools,  pp.  55-110. 

'  ■  '        I     I  I  ■      I  I  ■  r  <.->  . 

\f  - 

17.  Th'^  best  analyses  of  the  political  situation  in  Massachusetts  in 
the^latc  1830' s  can  be  found  in  Arthur  B.  Darkling,  Political 
Changes  in  Massachusetts.  18Z4-1848;  A  Study  of  Liberal 
Movements,  in  Politics  ("Yale  Historical  Publicatiohs,  "  No.  15; 
New  Haven,  1925);  Robert  J.  Haws,  "Massachusetts  Whigs, 
1833-1854, 'Munpub.  Ph.D.  dissert..  Dept.  of  History, 
University  of  Nebraska,  1973). 

18.  On  the  politics  of  teJnperance,  see  Joseph  R.  Gusfield»  . .'. 
Symbolic  Crusade;  Status  Politics  and  the  American  . 
Temperance  Movement  (Urbana,  111,  '1963),  pp.  36-60* 
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To  obtain  information  on, the  political  affiliation  of  the  members^ 
of  the  Massachusetts  Eouse  in  1840,  we  used  three  sources. 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  January  1,  1840  published  a  list 
o^he  members  ox  the  House  and  their  political  affiliation.  Ih 
addition,  we  used  Williarii  Lincoln's  list  of  Whigs  and  Democrats 
in  the  Massachusetts  House  in.  1839  and  his  list  of  members  to 
the  Whig  Convention  in  1840,  ^WillijSim  Lincdlh's  lists  can  be 
found  in  the  Lindoln  Papers  at  the"  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Worcester,. Massachusetts.  ^  • 

There  was  a  generally  high  x'ate  of  turnover  among  Massachusetts 
legislators  during  these  years.   Ron  Formisano,  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, has  calculated  the  annual  turnover  rates  for  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  during  these  yeairs  as  part  of  hijs  larger  project  on  the 
analysis  of  ante-bellum  Massachusetts  politics. 

All  the  information  on  occupations  was  obtained  from  the 
Tillinghast  Manuscript  Catalogue  of  Massachusetts  Legislators  , 
in  the  State  Library  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House  (Boston). 
Every  efjfort  was  made  to  code  the  occupation  eicactly  as  it  was 
given  in  that  file.    Sometimes  more  than  one  occupation  was 
given  for  the  legislator.    Therefore,  we  used  two  occupational  ^ 
categories  (if  more  than  two  were  given,  the  two  most  important 
ones  were  selected — however,  very\few  legislators  had  more  than 
two  occupations  listed).   There  is  no  particular  ^reason  why  the 
occupation  of  a  legislator  with  two  or  more  ocpiipations  was 
assigned  to  the  first  or  second  category  in  our^  coding.  However, 
we  experimented  with  our  analysis  to  see  how  the  listing  of  more 
than  one  occupation  would  affect  o\ir  results  and  found  .that  it 
altered  our  findings  very  little.  J .  \ 

The  identification  numbers  assigned  to  these  occupations 
comes  from  a  larger  occupationaCl  dictionary  that  has  been  used 

-  in  other  historical  projects  (though  the  numbers  do  not  coincide 
precisely).   However,  we  categorized  the  occupations  into  pro- 

^fessionals,  merchants,  etc.  on  the  basis  of  "inspecting  the  data 
and  comparing  our  occupations  to  other  schemes  for  categoriz- 
ing nineteenth-century  occupations*    The  user  of  this  source  of 
occupational  data  should  be  aware  that  our  ocdupational  categories 
are  very  broad  and  that  any  specific  occupation  listed  fo?  a  legis- 
lator is  very  difficult  to  interpret  (for  example,  does  a  comb  * 
maker  manufacture  combs,  or  merely  works  in  a  shop  that  pro- 
duces them?   Similarly,  does  a  miller  own  a  mill  or  merely  work 
in  one?).    We*  cannot  be  confident  of  the  meaning  of  any  particular 
occupation  of  a  legislator;  however,  the  results  overall  probably^ 
do  indicate  the  general  occupational  groupings,  of  the  legislators. 

These  geographic  subdivisions  were  drawn  to  reflect  socio- 
economic differences  within  the  state  from  an  earlier  study  of 
the  detern^inants  of  fertility  differentials  in  the  state.    For  a 
mqp§  detailed  discussion  of  the^se  regions,  see  Maris  A* 
Vinovskis,  Demographic  Cha^nges  in  America  from  the 
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Revolution  to  the  Givil  War;  An  Aijalysis  of  the  Socio  ^Economic 
Detc^rmiiiants  oi  Fertii'ty  Differentials  and  Trends  in  Massa^ 
chusetts  frbm  1765  tol860  (Academic  Press,  forthxroming)^^ 

23*   Th^  data  on  the  percentage  of  workers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
manvrfacturing  in  each  town  comes  from  the  l)*S.  pensus  of  1840. 
On  the  basis  of  the  distributions  of  our  legislators,  >ve  defined 
low  commerce  as  towns  with'less  than  twenty  percent  of  t^e 
workers  in  commerce,  and  low  manufactxiring  as  to>yn8  with 
"    less  than  thirty  percent  of  the  workers^ih  manufacturing'. 

24.  One  very  useful  index  of  the  relative  iniportance  o£  various 
campaign  issues  in  18391  is  a  circular  sent  by.the  Whig  State 
Central  Committee  to  the  chairmen  Of  the  Whig  town  committees* 
the  'seventh  question  on  the  circular  asked:  "Wete  the  voters  ^ 
influenced  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  a  political:;- 
character?   If  so,  please  state^  in  a  general  manner,  wh?^^^ 
they  were  local,  or  grew'out  of  the  legislation  on  temperance, 
the.militia,  railroads,  or  other  causes."^ 

The  replies  from  forty-six  Worcester  County  towns  h^ve 
been  preserved.   The  most  commonly  cited  issue  was.  the  legis- 
lation on  temperance;   None  of  the  returns  even  mentioned  any 
issue  relating  to  the  Board  of  Education  or  to  the  Normal 
Schools.   These  manuscript  replies. are  catalogued  under. 
Worcester  County  Statistical  Mater ial3,  1765-1840,  at  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Massachusetts* 

We  also  examined. a  large  number  of  Massachusetts  news-* 
papers  for  1839  and  18*40,  but  found  very  little  mention  of  edu- 
cation in  them.   Similarly,  we  went  through  the  personal  papers 
of  a  variety  of  leading  politicians  sucK  as  Edward  Everett, 
C  eorge  Bancroft,  Marcus  Morton,^  and  John.D^vis,  but  f ouiid 

.lost  no  discussion  about  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
Normal  Schools'.  ^  ^         .  '  ■  '       .    '  .        •  •  — 

>  '    '  '       '  -  -  ^ , 

25.  Orestes  Augustus  Brownson's  attack  on  the  Board  of  Education  is 
found  in  the  October  1839  issue  of  his  magazine,  Boston  Quarterly  - 
Review.    For  analyses  of  the  ideas  and  role  of  Orestes  Augustus 
Brownson.  se«  Arthur  M.  Schle'singer ,  -Tr. .  A  Pilp;rim's  Progress; 
Orestes  A.  Brown so^ -(Bo stgn,  1939);  Leonard  Gilhooley,  Contra.,- 
diction  8i  Dilemma;  Orestes  Brownaon  and  the  American  Idea 
(New  York,  1972).  ^  .         ■  s 

26.  Culver,  Horace  Mann  and  iteligion  in  the -Massachusetts  Public  • 
Schools,  pp.  130-131.  \  .  .      .       \^  :  . 

27.  Mann,  Journal,  January  5,  1840.-  , 

28.  Addresrfof  His  SxceUencv  Marcus  Morton,  to  the  Two  Branches 
of  the  Legislature,  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government,  for 

the  Political  Year  Gommencing  January'  If  1840.    House  Docu-     \  ^. 
■  rnent  No.  9  (Boston,  1840),  p.  30.  \     ■     ^^-^....v.:,--.. . 
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29#   Reports  on  the  Reduction  of  Salaries  and  the  Abolishing  of 
Commissiondt    House 'Document  No>  22  (Boston,  1840), 
•      pp.   1-48.      •      ^  _   r::^  ^ttttt: 


'-V'  3i;    IbidV,  pp>  22i-23. 


32.   Mary  Peabody  Mann,  Life  of  Horace  Mann  (Washin^tonr  D.  C. , 
1937),  pp..  123-124.  .    _   ~r 


-  '    33.  ■  Roll-call  vote  number  twenty  in  the  Journal;of  the  House. for  1840 
located  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Librjiryjat  Boston..  ' 


,34.'   The  resolution  was  Intfo-Juced  by. Cyrus  Alden,.  the  Whig  member 
_oJLthe..C.ommittee  on  the  Reductipn  of  Salaries  who  sided  with  the 


^  Democrats,  on  this  issue. 


^-  35/  There  are  jseveral  recent  works  that  emphasize  the  fear  that 

:  .      :  Democrats  in  Jacksonian  America  had  of  any  increases  in 

'  gdvernmental  power.   For  exairaple,  see  Rush  Wejter,  The 

'  Mind  of  America;   1820-1860  (New  York,  1975),  pp.  '165-189.    ■  . 

36.   Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education.    House  bocvunent  No.  49 

-  V  (BQSton,  1840),  pp.  2-3.  -  .  . 

'-■"■'■37.  ■■•Ibid. ,; p.  6.  -  '  y;*;     •  '         '  . 

•  •         ibidi,  p.  9.  -  •      \-  j      ■  '  '     .    -■  ■■  ■ 

^'  39.'  Ibidn,.p.''10..   •■  ■  tr.'    '.' .-y 

40.    Minority  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education.    House  Docximent 

-  No.  53  (Boston,  1840),  p.  2.  -  / 

>     41.    Ibid.,  p.  12.     •  '   ' "1      ^  • 

-'"42^    Petitions  in  support  of  th^  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal 
'  "    Schools  were  sent  by  the  citizens  of  New  Bedford,  tho  citizens 
f'-  '  :.  •  '  Lexington,  Elisha  Bartlett  and  seventeen  other  signers,  the 

officers  of  the  Barre  Normal  School  Aissociation,  and  the 
,  '  \     Salem  School  Committ^.   These  petitions  are  available  in 
-the  Massachusetts  House  File  for  1840,  Number  817  at  the 
Massachusetts  Archives  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House  in  , 
*  -  'Boston.    //^  '   ■  _        '  \  .  . '  \  .. ' 

^3c  '  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  March  18,  1840;  '  ' 

^'i   44".    A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal  by  "A 
^  ^        Whig"  was  written  as  a  reply  to  a  letter  in  the  Bay  State  Demo** 
crat  "in  which  the  odium  of  Jlie^ttemptJiO-abolishJiie. Board  of 
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Education  is  attempted  to  ^e  thrown,  by  implication,  on  the  Whig  ^„ 
party,  through  the  conduct  of  the  principle  movers  against  the 
Board,  on  theJCon^iittee  on  Education,^  the  M_^s®^^  Dodge 

and  Emersom Nbwi  sir,  I  hive  no  disposition  to  shield  this   - 

conduct  ol  Messrs  Qodge  and  Emerson  from  the  reproach  it  so 
wqII  deserves;  but  I  protest  against  the  ^Whig  party  being  held 
responsible  for  their  conduct*   This  Jack  Cade  offprt^  is  a^  loco 
foco  meastire;  the' loco, fpco'party  go  for  it,  as  a  party;  (though 
there  a're  some  honorable,  noble  excepti6ns)"and  nov/  they  are  ' ' 
chuckling  and  laughingin  their  sleeves,  to  think  they  have  sue-? 
ceeded  in  throwing  tae  odium  of  the  measure  upon  their  cat 8^  - 
paws,  the^lwd  Whig  members  of  tlie  major it>r  of  the  Con?mittee« 
Boston  Mercantile  Jbiurnal,  March-  12,  IS^O*!  .     ^       '  .  - 


45.  Though  the  full  debate  on  the  bill  to  abolish  th^„  Soared  of  EducAtion 
and  the  .Normal  Schools  was  held  on  March  18,  1840,  there  wer6  ' 
numerous  skirmishes  on  the  issue  in  .the  preceding  two  weeks* 
The  course  of  the  .bill  cap  be  followed  in  the  Journal  of  thisT  House 
for  1840.  .  ^  o- 

46.  'A  summary  of  Dodge's  speech  can  be  found  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser»  '  . 

.  47.   Frederick  Emerson  was  not  opposed  to  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
3oard  of  Education.   In  fact,  ^he  tried;  unsuccessfully,Jto_ofjfejP 
an  amendment  to  transfer  the  dUties  of  tl|e  Board  of  Education  to 
the  Governor  and  the  douncil.    In  addition^  it  was  Frederick 
Emerson  whD  moved  for  a  reconsideration  of  a  bill  to  assisffin* 
ancially  'the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  after  the  bill  had 
been  turned  down  for  a  second  reading. 

48.  The  text  of  Shaw's  speech  can  be  found  in  the  Common  School  t 
Journal,  II  (1840),  239ff.  " 

49.  Roll-call  vote*  number  twenty-two  in  thelTournal  of  the  House  for 
184^^  .  .      '  -  - 

50.  The  twenty -four  roll-call  votes  for  that  session  were  |:aken  from 
the  Journal  of  the  House  for  1840.  < 

51.  For  a  discussior  of  the  occupational  data  in^the  Tillinghast 
'  Manuscript  Catalogue  of  Massachusetts  Legislators,  see 

footnotjs  number  twenty-^one. 

5>2.   For  a  discussion  of  the  data  on  party  affiliation,  see  footnote 
nxlmber  nineteen.  •  .  ,  -   ^  *  . 

^  53.   There  are  serious  conceptual  and  data  problems  in  trying  to 
.  define  ^'urbanization.     After  reviewing  the  literature  in  this 
area  knd^ considering  the  alternatives-  it  seimed  that  the  most 


appropriate  definitions  should  be.  based  on  population  size  g.nd/or 
population  density^  ^For  ai>  extended  discussion  of  this  p'xyablem,^ 
.;8e^  Chapter. IV«  .  ^  ^ 

The  information  on  the^occupational  distribution  of  workers  in- 
tho  towns  was  obtained  from  the         .Cesnsus  of  i840«   The  data 
:on  the-per  capita  valuation' of  manufacturing  and  conimerce  is 
based  on  the  state  valuation  data  for  1840*  ^ ' 

The  yotes  for  Massachusetts  elections  were  obtained  from  the 
manuscript  returns  of  elections  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives 
at  the  Ma8sa9husetts  State  House  in  Boston.  -    .  v  ■  * 

Information  on  the  number  and  type  of  dxurches  in  each'^town  was 
obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  Register  and  the  United  States 
Calendar  for  1840  (Boston,.  1840),  pp;  128-1457  Unfortunately, 
it^was  impossible  to  distinguish  Unitarian  Churches  from  Ortho- 
dox Congregational  Churches.    Therefore,  we  used  information 
oh  Unitarian  Churches  available  in ^1846  from  the  Unitarian 
Ye1irbook"ih  1846.  -  -  -         •  ^  -  r  .  "  , 

Information  on  the  use  of  Bibles  used  in  schools'^  as  weH^as  the 
names  of  the  schobl  committe^srmembers' were  gathered  from  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the. Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  < 

The  data  on  various  indices  of  edtxcational  effprt  were  calculated 
from  the  Annual  Reports  of  ihe  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 


For  an  excellent,  well-written  introduction  to  multiple  classifica- 
ti6n*analysis,  see  Frank  M.  Andrews,.  J. .  N.  Morgan,  John'A.' 
Sonquist,  and  Laura  Klem,  Multiple  Classification  Analysi9»>(2nd 
ed.,  Ann  Arbor,  1973).   Demographers  and  sociologists  ha Ve,  long 
used  MCA.   For  exaniple*  see  Otis  Dudley  Dunclan,  "Residential 
Areas  and  Differential  Fertility,  "  Eugenics  Quarterly,  XI  (1964-  ^ 
j&5),  82-89,  and,"  more  recently,  James  A.  Sweet,  Women  in  the 
Labor  Force  (New  York,  1973).    Step-wise  MCA  may  be  used 
"^when  a  group  of  predictors  is  logically  prior  to  other  variables. 
For  example,  see  Allen  Schriaiberg,  ^*The  Modernizing  Impact 
of  Urbanization:  A  Casual  Analysis,  *'  Economic  Development 
»nd  Cultural  Change/  XX  {October  1971),  80-104. 

For  a  detailed  discussion  ojftheiigiter  action  problem,  see  John  A. 
Sonquist,  Muljbivariate  Model  Building:  The  Validation  of  a  Search 
•Strategy  {Ann  Ar>or;  1970). 

^T^^    .  /  / 

Bowles  and  Gintis,-  Schooling  and- Capitalism  in  America;  Field, 

"Educational  Reform  and  Mani2facturing  Development* 

Martin,  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School^ 
'System^  ^   ^ .         .     ^         ^    . .  .  i 


63.  On*  the  pr<)iblems.of  oitr  occupational  data,  pe(3  footnote  number 
twenty  rone*  •        '        ^   ■        ^  .  .  :  .  *  .-^ 

64*   On  the  problems  of  studying  occupational  categories  iivsthe         ^  ^ 
nineteenth  century*  see  Stuart  Blumin,  "The  Historical\^tudy  of  ; 
*  Vertical  Mobility,  "  Histc  icabMethods  Newsletter,  J;(September  * 
/I968),  .1-13;  Clyd.e  Griffey?  "Qccupational  Mobility  iti  Nineteentih- 
/ Century Ameriqg.:  Problems  and  Possibilitios,  "  Journal  of  Spcial 
History,  V  (Spring  1972),  310-330;  Michael  B.  Katz.  VQccupationall 
Classification  in  History,  "  jotirnal  of  Interdisciplinary  History,  Ul 
(Summer  1972);  63-88;  Theodore  Her  shberg^  et.  aU ,  "Occupation 
and  Ethnicity  in  Five-NineteenthrCentury  Cities:  A  Cpllaborativ© 
Inquiry,  'A Historical  Methods  Newsletter,  Vll  (June  1974^  1'74«. 

216.'    ^  ^    :       .     ■  :/       .  \i  '  -  • 

65.   For  example,  Culyer,  Horace  Mann  and  Religion  in  the  Massachu- 
^  •  setts  Public  Schools^  ^  *  - 

— —  :  ^   f  .  ,  ■ 

.66.    We  defined  as  non-competitiye  those,  are^is  ^here  the  vote  foi:  the  ^ 
gubernatorial  candidate  of  ifee' legislator's  own  party  received  at  . 
least  fifty-fiv^  percent  of  the  vote.  - 
^       •  •  y       I  '  '    '  '  " 

6J.    Lxjw  cortimerce  was  defirie.d^as  to\vns  with'less  than  twenty  percent  ' 
of  its  workers  in  1840  engaged  ih  commerce  and  low  mantifacturihg 
was  defined  as  towns  with  less,  tharkthirty  percent  of  itt,.workerf 
engaged  in.manxafacturing^  that  yeat.  .   *  - 

68.   On  the  importance  of  iSeparafing  as  much  as  possible  manufacturing 
from  commercial  development  in  analyzing  uineteenth-century  ^ 
*  *    economic  development,  see  Vinovskis,   Dfemographic  Changes. ig 
.  America  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  Wam.        ]  [ 

69..  This  finc^ng  parallels  our  analysis  of  the  :  ^lajion ship  between 
urbanization  and  educational  development  in  our  earlier  work. 
Kaestle  and  Vinovskis,  "From  One  Roorh  to  One  Syistem. " 

70.  Naturally,  there  is  some  overlap  bejtween  religipus  and  political 
affiliations  of  legislators  since  a  higher  proportib    of  the  Whigs 
probably  were  Qnitarians  than  the-  Democrats.    However,  we 

do  not  think  that  tfie  overlap  is  so  strong  that  political  party 
is  merely  ma*sking  the  religioufe  orientation  of  the  members^ 

71.  The  state  was  subdivided  into  gecfgraphic  areas,  to  reflect. socio- 
economic differences  rrather  tban  political  differ eilces*  '  See 
footnote  numoer  tv/enty-tv/o  for  further  references  on  this 
issue;  .  «  •  •  <> .  .    .  ^'^  • 

,  72.   On  the  opposition  to  Horabe  Mann  anc  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Western  Massachusetts^  see  Richard  D.^  Birdsall,  Berkshire  - 
County:  A  Cultural  History  (New  Haven,  1959),  PP*  103-151.  • 
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..73.   Thfexe  appears  to  have  been  unu'suaUy  strong  ouppprt  for  the 

Normal  Schools  in  Plymouth-county  compared  to  either  Middlesex 
or  Worcester  counties,  the  sites  of  the  other  two  Normal  Schools. 
.      .  For  a  discussion  of  the  .creation  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  the 
^  '    political  problems  associated  with  choosing  a  suitable  location, 

.see  Culver,  Horace  Mann  and  Rf  Ugion  in  the  Massachusetts  Public, 
-'.    f..!  .     Sqhools,  pp.  1^11-126.  '  ]  ' 

V  .  . '  -74.    On  the  use  of  Bibles  and  the  presence  of  clergymen  as  indices  of 
C     -   -         i-eligJ^us  orientation  in  the  schools,  see  Charles  E.  Bidwell, 
■  .       .  •  '  "TL.i  V  oral  Significance  of  the  Common  School*  "  Historx^ 
•     ,    •     Educe  ion  Quarterly,  VI,  No.  3  (Fall  1966),  .50-91.  .  ^ 

75.  We  have  no  ready  explanation  for  this  pattern.    Perhaps  it  indi- 
cates that  Horrce  Mann  had  succeeded  in  convincing  most  people 

■     that  he, was  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  Bibles  in  the  school.s.  There- 
"  '  ■       fore,  represei.tatiyesrfrom  communities  which  used  a  did  not 

feel  threatened  by^the  Board  of  Education  on  this  issue,  even  though 
.  .  .    ,.     tile  religious  opponents  of  Mann  tried  to.convince  pebple  that  Ivlann 
4ind  the  Board  were  qpposed  to  the  use  of  any  religious  materials 
ir  -he  classrooms- -even  Bibles.    We  also  ran  another  MCA  which 
u.,ed.  as  a  variable  whether  or  not  the  schools  in  that  town  had  ever, 
used- a  Bible  between  1837  and  1841.    The  results  of  that  analysis 
..  ..    ^ere  near iy . identical  to  the  ope  in  which  we  a^ked  if  the  schools 
in  the  town  Vyere  using  a  Bible  in  1840,:  * 

•  '  ,  .  .  '     ^  ■ 

76.  One  interesting  point  is  that  we  were  able  to  test  the  strength  of 
the  Relationship  h  ;tween  the  length  of  the  public  school  year  and 
the  vote^bn  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Educa^tion  and* the 
Normal  School s.V~Ai"exanddT' Field  has  used  the  length  of  4;ho 
public  schoo'l  year  as  the  index  of  support  ioi  educational  re-     '  ' 
forms  in  Massachusetts,   Field,  "Edvc.  ional  Reform  and 
.Vl^nviacturing  Development.  "  We  found  that  chere  was  a  posi- 
tive relationship  Setween  the  length  of  the  public  school  year  and 
the  vote  on  this  bill.    However,  the  relationbhip  between  these  two 

■    "     '   variables  by  themselves  was  not  very  strong  (adjusted  eta^  =  ■ 
..  ' ;  •  -v  =    .1156).    In  other  ^.vords,  the  use  of  the  average  length  of  the 
public  school  year  as  the  index  of  the  relative  support  for  th^ 
.     educational  riiforms  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  Board  of  Education 
'  xs  questionable  in  light  of  our  findings.  .  / 

??;  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  variations  in  support  of  education 
bi'  the  different  areas  of  the  state,  see  Chapter  IV.  , 

'         .  .'      •    •'  "  /  ' 

78,   The  Rice  index V  cohesion  for  Whig's  on  that  vote  was  62.  2  while  . 
for  the  Democrats  it  was  on^  34. 4.  / 
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79#   Throughout  the  fight  over  fhe  Board  of  Education  and  the  Normal 
Schools^  bQth  the  Whigs  -^nd  the  Democrats  emphasized  their  own 
party  position  on  the  issue  while  at  th«.  same  time  tr^nng  to  attract 
members  from  the  other  party  to  their  side  on' this  bill» 

80.    The  Rice  index  of  cohesion  for  Whigs  or  the  .bill  to'reduce  the  ^ 
salaries  of  state  officials  was  83^*  2  wKiie  for  the  Democrats  it 
was  90#8* 
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'CHAPTER  VI  -  . 

FROM  APRON  STRINGS  TO  ABC's:    PARENTS,  CHILDREN, 
AND  SCHOOLING  IN  NINETEaiTH-CENTURY  MASSACHUSETTS  ^ 


.  -1 


During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  draniSittc  change  In 
the  care  of  very  young  children, ,  Children  today  are  entering  school  at 
an  earlier  age;  special  nursery  schpolff -and'  day^^are^centers  have  been 
developed  to  acconmodate  three  and  four  year  olds.    While  in  1965  only 
10,3  percent  of ^ white  children  ages  three  and"  four  were  enrolled  in 
school,  by  l^lk  that  figure  had  jumped  to  28,6  percent  (the  compara^e 
estimates  for  the  nonwhite  pupuliitibn  are  11.8  percent  and  30*0  per-^. 
,  cent) •     But  this  shift  toward  the  institutionalization  of  v^ry  young 
childtfen  has  not  gone  unchallenged .    Some  scholars  contend  that  early 
education  does  not  really  help  the  child  to  develop  more  effectively  in 
the  long-run.    In  fact,  mtoy  critifcs  argue  that  the  proper  educators  of 
very  young  children  should  be  their  parents  rather  than  a  nursery    -  » 
school  teacher.     The  entire^ question  of  wl\en  children  should  enter 
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school  and' what  they  should  be  taught  is  the  focus  of  considerable  debate 
among  parents  and  educators  in  the  United  States  today. 

In  the  past,  the  relationships  among  parents,  children,  and 
school  have  also  been  important  and  problematic  in  America.  Although 

th,e  family  was  initially  charged  with  the  education  of  its    own  children, 

^  *'  • 

schools  were  soon  created  to  assist  them;  in  time,  many  of  the  educa- 

tjlonal  duties  of  parents  were  assCxmed  by  schools.    Yet,  surprisingly  , 

little  effort  has  been  made  by  historians  to  study  the  changing  attitudes 

about  when  children  shotild  enter  school  and  why.    There  are  several 

possible  explanations  foy  this  neglect.    Very  little  information  is,  ^ 

available  on  the  care  and  behavior  of  very  young  children  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  some  historians  have  simply  assumed  that  there  have  been 

no  major  changes  in  the  age  of  school  entry.     Finally,  most  historians 

who  have  studied  childhood  in  America  have  been  more  concerned  with 

the  experience  of  older  children  than  younger  ones.    As  a  result, 

though  we  have  had  several  useful  articles  on  the 'relationship  of 

family,  school^  and  work  for  adolescents,,  almost  nothuig  has  been 

4 

'^done  on  the  transition  from  family  to  school  by  ycung  children. 

In  our  study  of  Massachusetts  education  we  discovered  tliat 
^•enlightened''  educational  thought  has  not  consistently  endori^d  early 
schooling,  despite  periodic  enthus'iasm  for  infant  schools,  kindergar- 
tens, and  Head  Start.    In  the  period  from  183d  to  1880,  progre^N^ive 
educational  spokesman  and  medical  authorities  counselled  against  the 
school  education  of  children  from  the  ages  of  two  to  four  or  even  five, 
and  they  waged  a  slow  but  successful  bat  le  wich  parents  to  Keep  children 

■  of  that  age  at  home.  \'  •  •         /-  k  •     \  ^   *  ,  ^ 
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The  story  of  this  campaign  has  relevance  for  two  related  areas 
of  sociological  theory:  the  normative  contrast  between  the  modern 
family  and-school  settings^C^Mtlyzed  by  Robert  Dreeben,  and  the 
broader  theory  of  institutional  differentiation,  based  upon  Talcott  . 
Parson's  structural  functionalism  and  explored  historically  by  Neil 
Smelser  and  others.^  According  to  Dreeben,  schools  encourage 
independence  and  self-reliance,  in  contrast  (prototypically,  At  least) 
with  the  supportiveness  and  cooperation  of  family  members.  Schools 
accord  merit  on  the  basis  of  achievement,  while  parents  have  a  funda- 
mental commitment  to  their^  children  apart  from  their  accompUsh-  * 
ments.    Schools  are  committed^ to  principles  of  impersonality  and 
iinpartiality,  in  tension  with  the  intimate  relationships  and  favored 
status  of  family  members.   Although  often  breached,^  this  commit- 
ment  leads  to  such  procedures  ae  age  categorization  as  well  as  stand- 
ardized and  anonymous  testing.   Finally,  the  size  and  staff  specializa- 
tion  of  schools  foster  secondary  rather  than  primary  relationships, 
that  is,  relationships  both  transient  and  based  exclusively  on  a  stated 
purpose.^  These  norms--labelled  independence,  achievement,  univer 
salism  and  specificity  by%reeben--were  not  articulated  in  the^nine- 
teenth  century  in  this  form,  but  the  concept  of  different,  indeed 
antagonistic,  values  in  families  and  schools  has  its  historical  roote 
in  the  period  we  analyze  here,  183lO  to  1880#  ^ 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher  proclaimed  in  . 1857,  that  "adults 
are  treated  by  society  in  an  entirely  different  way"  than  children  iti 
the  family.    "The  child  stands  between  the  two  extremes  and  a  transi 
tion  from  one  to  the  other,  sudden  or  gradual,  methodical  or  planless, 

23? 


•  '  "will  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  child's  character 
,     ;  The  important  duty  to  act  as  a  medium  falls  upon  the  school  in 
general^  and  upon  the  Primary  school  in  particular.  "  The  Dedham 
school  committee  divided  up  the  responisibUities  isetwecn  parents  and 
teachers  simply  in  1856:-  "Each  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  same 
object,  but  in  departments  usually  quite  different  from  each  other.  The 
one  feeds  and  clothes;  the  other  educates.  "  How  far  Dedham  ha«3  come 
from  Puritan  days!  By  1874  a  gT^pjofJnfluential-xxrbatTeducatprs  in  a 
..Statement^f  the  Theory  of  Sducation  stated  that  the  American  school 
"  -must  "draw  the  child  out  of  the  influence  of  family-nurture  earlier  t^an 
is  common  in  other  countries.,"  Because  of  the  need  for  seU-rttstraiht 

"t-  '  in  a  democracy,  schools  should  "lay  more  stress  upon  discipline  and  . 

'  -        '     ■  .  .,7 

'I  to  make  far  more  prominent  the  moral  phase  of  education.  " 

During  this  period  we  witnes,s,  for  the  first  time,  a  realization 
■  '  by  educators  that  the  school  setting  was  fundamentally  different  from 
the  family  setting.   One  of  the  causes  for  this  realization  was  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  decades  schools  .were  indeed  becoming  more 
clearly  differentiated  from  families,  as  siblings  became  separated 
and  age  cohorts  regimented>y  grading,  anonymity  increased  with 
size,  curriculum  became  standardized,  and  textbooks  uniform.  This 
brings  us  to  the  general  theory  of  institutional  differentiation.  State- 
ments by  educators  and  attendance  pattei^ns  by  young  children  allow  us 
to  view  the  historical  actors  shaping  and  reacting  to  the  emerging 
boundaries  of  family  ana  school  experience  in  the  nineteenth  century* 
The  age  at  which  a  child  should  make  the  important  transition  from 
'    family  to  school  became  more  problematic  as  the  institutions  became 
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more  differentiated.    The  resolution  of  this  problem  occcisioned  an 
important  change  in  the  attitude  of  educators  on  the  age  at  which 
children  should  enter  school*   Whereas  it  was  quite  normal  for  very 
yaung  children  to  be  educated  in  the  dame  s-choolst  infant  schools,  or 
common  schools  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  by  the  Jnid -nineteenth 
century  there  was  considerable  hostility  to  the  sending  of  three  or  four 
year  olds  to  any  school.    Furthermore,  while  in  the  L-te  eighteenth  and 
early  ninetc  nth  centuries  it  was  expected  that  children  shoiald  learn  to 
read  at  an  early  age,  by  the  mid-nineteenth  century  educators  argued 
,.that. children  sTiould  not  participate  in  such  intellectuaractiyities  too 
early.  This  chapter  docximents  and  attempts  to  explai    these  shifts. 

I.    Children,  Parents,  and  the  Schools  in  Colonial  Massachusetts 

Education  was  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  Puritan  society. 
Since  the  Puritans  assumed  tnat  education  was  vital  for  the  religious 
development  of  their  children,  it  was  important  that  adequate  educational 
opportunities  be  made  available  for  all  the  children  in  the  New  VforXd. 
The  primary  locus  of  education  for  the  Puritans  was  the  family,  but 
the  state  was  willing  to  intervene  when  and  if  the  family  failed  to 
educate  its  children.®  Massachusetts^  early  leaders  assumed  that 
parents  would  instruct  their  children  not  only  in  reading  and  writing, 
but  also  in  religion.    They  expected  parents  to  catechize  their  children 
at  home  as  a  normal  part  of  their  initial  religious  training.    In  the  eyes 
of  the  Puritans,  the  ability  for  each  individual  to  read  and  understand 
the  Bible  was      essential  prerequisite  for  their  personal  salvation^ 
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•The  Puritans'  earliest  educational  efforts  were  directed  at 

'Haryafd^^d  the  town  grammar  schools,  which  prepared  children  for 

the  university.   A  few  towns  such  as  Salem  did  maintain  petty  or  dame 

schools  to  ^each  children  reading  a  rid  writing,  but  most  towns  simply 

assumed  that  the  parents  rather  than  the  school  would  instruct  their 

,,children  in  the  rudiments  of  literacy.    By  the  mid-l640*s,  however, 

it  was  evident  that  many  Massachusetts  towns  had  failed  to  establish 

either  petty  or  grammar  schools  for  their  children.    As  a  result,  the 

Massachusetts  General  Court  enacted  a  law  in  1647  that  required  the 

establishment  of  different  types  of  schools  on  the  l^asis  of  the  nmnber 

of  households  in  those  towns.  *  ■  ^ 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  every  township  in  ^ 
this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  » 
the"^  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith 
appoint  one  withm  their  town  to  tea£h  ail  such  children 
as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  •  .  •  and  it  is 
further  ordered,  that  whore  any  town  shall  increase  to 
«    ,  .  the  nxunber  of  one  hundir.ed  families  or  householders,  they 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university. ... 

Thus,  although  the  Puritans  placed  the  primary  responsibility  for  educat- 
ing children  on  the  family,  they  also  favored  the  establishment  of  schools 
at  the  toNyn  level  for  bo^th  elementary  and  advanced  learning*    They  saw 
these  schools  as  supplements  to  education  within  the  family,  and  they 
made  no  effort  to  require  parents  actually  to  send  their  children  to 
school  rather  than  train  them  at  home. 

The  law  of  1647  gives  us  a  good  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Puritan  leadership  toward  schodls,  but  it  was  never  vigorously  en- 
forced.    In  a  comprehensive  survey  of  seventeenth^century  education 

in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Geraldine  Murphy  found  that  while 

\  .  .  » 


all  of  the  eight  towns  required  to  maintain  grammar  schools  did  so,  only 
a  third  ol  the  towns  required  to  establish  reading  and  writing  schools 
complied  with  the  law.   Colonial  Massachusetts  had  taken  a  major  step 
toward  the  creation  of  formal  schooling  for  its  children,  but  there  was 
no  uniformity,  in  the  amount  and  type  of  education  available  m  the  van* 
ous  towns.    In  some  communities  parents  had  no  choice  but  to  teach 
their  own  children  while  in  other  towns  they  could  send  them  tOoSchools 
to  acqi!iire  a  more  thorough  education; 

-One  of  the  major  limitations  in  discussing  the  relationships 
aimong  children,  parents,  and  schools  in  colonial  America  is  that  we 
have  very  little  information  on  the  actual  educational  experiences  of 
the  population.    We  do  have  considerable  information  on  the  educational 
philosophy  of  the  Puritan  leaders  and  some  scattered^ references  to 
children's  learning,  but  we  do  not  have  any  comprehensive  surveys  of  ^ 
the  extent  and  type  of  education  children' in  Massachusetts  received. 
We  shall  venture  some  preliminary  speculations,  however,  on  the? 
basis  of  the  existing  studies.'-^'  '        ^     •  '  * 

'   *        Tlie  population  of  colonial  Massachusetts  has  always  been 
regarded%s  highly  literate  compared  to  Western  Europe  at  that  time# 
The  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  generally  better  educated  than 
the  Englishmen  who  remained  behind.    Sincp  the  Puritar^  stressed  the 
importance  of  reading  more  than  some  of  the  other  colonists,  it  is  also 
assumed  that  the  level  of  literacy  in  New  England  was  higher  than  that 
in  the  other  colonies.    Yet  there  has  been  considerable  debate  among 
historians  recently  oh  the  actual  level  of  literacy  in  colonial  New 
England.-^'\  ^'d,      *  -  '  ^     •      '  -  -  ^it  ^ 
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:.  '  -The  most  recent  analysis* of  literacy  in  colonial  New  England  . 
hy  Kenneth  Lockridge  uses  signatures  on  wills  as  a.  crude  index  of 
^       *  literacy.   His  study  suggests  that  there  was  a  significant  difference 
' '    'between  the  literacy  of  men- and  women  in  colonial  New  England  (see 
Graph  Number  I).         Whereas  about  sixty  percent  of  men  could  sign 
'  their  wills  among  the 'early  settlers,  only  about  thirty  percent  of  women 
^  could  do  so,   Fiirthermore,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  male  and 
female  literacy  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  colonial  period  about  ninety 
percent  of  males  and  alnibst  fifty  percent  of  females  could  sign  their 
wills*  ^  ,  ■    -  .:  • 

'  ^    If  Lockridge's'  estimates  do  represent  the  actual  levels  and 
-   trends  in  ^literacy  in  colonial  New  England,  they  suggest  that  not  every- 
'  one  in  early  Massachusetts  received  a  rudimentary  education  since  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  population,  .especially  among  females, 
could  not  even  sign  t^eir  own  names.    This. was  particularly  true  of  the 
rural  population  since  the  literacy  rate  in  Boston  was  higher  for  both 
males  and  females  than  in  the  countryside.         •  -  •  ' 

One  should  also  bear  in  .mind  that  the  Puritans  stressed  the 
importance  of  reading  rather  than  writing  since  thenpritnary  goal  of 
-  educating  young  children  was  to  prepare  them  to  read  the  Bible.  For 
'        example,  when  Wc.tertown  officials  admonished  parents  for  not  educat- 

ing  their  children,  they  focused  only  on  the  ability  to  read  the  English 

*  *'      .      ^  ' 

'  language:  "  ■ "  '.  v  :  .  ■  ■ 

William  Priest,  John  Fisk,  and  George  Lawrence, 
being  warned  to  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen  at  John 
^      .  .    bigulah^s  house,  they  making  their  appearance  and 

being  found  defective,  were  admonished  for  not  learn*-- 
ing  their  children  to  read  the  English  tongue:  were  con-  ' 
•  ^  vinced,  did  acknowledge  their  neglects,  and  dis  promise 

amendment.  ^3  .  > 
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Consequently,  thouglv.there  were  large  portions  of  the  adult  population  ' 
in  colonial  New  England  who  could  not  write,  perhaps  th»3y  were  at  least 
stble  to  rea<io   Oth^ .scholar  s  hay^e  found  that  the' writing  skill  of  a  pop- 
Illation  is  usually  below  the  feading  ability  of  that  population*  There- 
fore,  it;  is  likely  that  estimates  of  the  inability  of  New  Englanders  to 
sign  their  names  underestimate  their  ability  to  read  the  Bible  though 

the  general  trend      reading  skills  probably  parallels  the  increases  in 

'    ^  .  '  '    15  '  > 

the  ability  to  sign  wi11b#  ^  * 

So  much  fpr  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  literacy  »^ 
among  the  colonial  populace.    V/jiere  and  whpn  d id jnost  children  learn 
to  read  and  write  in  early  Maosachusetts?   Unfortunately,  thpre  is  even 
less  information  available  on  these  .issue^  than  on  the  e,xtent  of  literacy. 
The  general  impression  is  that  children  were  taught  to  read  at  home  or 
1.  a  private  dame  school,  or  by  the  local  minister  rather' than  in  a  town 
sponsored  school.    Most  colonial  tov/ns  did  not  maintain  petty  schools,^- 

^  •  '  • 

and  many  of  the  towns  which  did  provide  achools  for  rea^g,  and  writ- 
ing expected  entering  children- to  havei£tlr,eady  acqu???td  the  rudiments 
of  reading;,  V/hether  most  parents  taught  their  own  children, their 

ABC'©,,  sent  them  t,o  aMame  school,  or  to  their  local  minister  is  not 

'  i    ■  '       .  ■  ' ,  " 

clear  since  cotoijial  literary- mater ials  fnention  aU  three  alternatives. 

*   '  • '     .        ■        -       .  ^    „       ■  " 

Though  the  Puritans  expected  parents  to.  educate  their  own  children, 

it  is  evident  that  many  parents  did  Send  their  children  outside  the  hom«  / 

for  their  education.   Finally,  the  relative  rple  of  each  parent  in  educatf^ 

•       "     *  .  ,       "     "  '    ■    ■  .: 

ing  the  child  within  the  home  hag'not  been  resolved.    Whereas  nine-  / 

teenth -century 'Americans  stressed  the  mother ' 6  rol«  in  childhood  - 

education,  a  larger  part  of  educating  children  in  colonial  Amferica  / 
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■    '    '  ■  *  16  .  *  ■    >  .• 

seems  to  have  been-assigned  to  the  father."      For  example,  tlie  masters" 

{ -Of  'tfie  hoji.se  (usually  the  fathers)  were  expected  to  catechize  the  children^ 
.      ,  and  servants  according  to  a  1648  law:  ^  r .  .  f  • '  : 

.  *    «.  Also  that  all  masters  of  families  do  once  a  week  ' 

(at  the,  least)  catechize  their  children  and  seirvants  in  the  ' 
.S.  •         '   grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  k  •  If  any  be  unable  to  ... 
-      do  so  much,  that  then  at  leasts  they  procure  such  children 
or* apprentices  to  learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism 
without  book-,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answ^  unto  the 
V   ^  ^  questions  that  shall  be. propounded  to  uher  out, of  such 

«  •     •    "        ^     catechisms  by  their  parents  or  masters  or  any  of  the  .  ^ 

,  *         "     selectmen  when  they  shall  call  thenri  to  a  trial  of  what 
they  have  learned  in  this  ,kind»  17^  - 

.         "         -  .  ^ 

Whether  the  father  wfis  also  expected  to  teach  the  children  the  rudiments 

of  reading*  and  writing  i-s  not  clear.    But  since  males  were  more  often 

?  literate  than  females  in  colonial  New  England,  there' was  little. choice 

,  ,  ^  ■  u 

in  ihany^households  about  which  parent  would  instruct- the  young  child* 

Colonial  Americans  did  not  devote  much  attention ^to  .the  age  %t 
^"  *        '  '  "  ■  .         '  *    "  ^ 

/    which  their  children  should  learn  to  read  and  write.   Appiirently  they 

assumed  that  children  should  learn  to  read  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 

to  propare  themselves  for  salvation  in  the  next  world.   As  Cotton  Mather 

put  it,  ''The  C:hildren  should  LEARN  TO  READ  the  Holy  Scriptures; 

*  ■  ^  •  '     18  *^  * 

and  this,  as  Early'as  may  be. . .  •  "  *     -       •  ) 

'    •       *  '  .  ^  • 

Childhood  meant  sonn^thing  very  different  in  colonial  Ameripa 

than  to.day.  ^  Colonial  chil<Jren  were  seen  as  innately  stubborn  ana  evil; 

they  therefore  needed  to  be  strictly  disciplined  and  contrplled  at  a  very 

'early  age.    Though  sinful,^ children  wer,e  also  treated  as  more  manure 

*         ^  and  developed  individuals  than  we  see  our  children  today*    John  Demos    •  - 

^    has  aptly  sumpriarized  the  nature  of  childhood  in  colonial  America: 

»  .     *   Goloniar society  barely  recognized  childhood  as  we  kno>y 

^    '   -  :  ^       .  and  understahd.  it  today*    Consider,  for  example,  the 

matter  of  dress;  in  virtually  all  seventeenth-century  . 
,  •  •  »  •  . 
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portraiture,  children  appsajr  in  the  sam^  sor*  of  clothing 
that  v/dLS  normal  for  adults.    In  fact,  this  accords  nicely 
-with  what  we  know ^ of  other  aspects  of  thel  child's  life. 
His  worki  much  of  his  recreation,  and  his  closest  per- 
sonal contacts  were  encompassed  within  tne  world  of 
adults. . . .    In^ short,  from  his  earliest  years  he  was^ 
expected  to  be--or  to  try  to  be--a  miniature  adults  ^ 9 

This  does  not  mean  that  colonial  Americans  did  not  see  childhood 
as  separa  ^       -n,.  adulthood.    In  fact,  Puritans  saw  and  treated*children 
below  the  a£;e  of  six  or  seven  q&ite  dif/-rently  from  older  children.  Very 
young  children  were  not  expected  to  be  as  diligent  in  their  studies  and  , 
work  as  older  ones.    Nevertheless,  their  conception  of  children  below 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  saw  them  as  capable  of  more  extensive  intellec- 
tual development  than  we  see  young  children  today.    As  a  .osult,  it  ic 
not  surprising  to  find  very  young  chiWren  learning  to  read  or  even 
write  at  much  earlier  ages  than  we  ordinarily  encounter  today*  Children 
often  learned  to  read  at  ages  three  and  four  and  some  even  received 
training  in  Latin  at  ages  five  and  six.    Parents  encouraged  their  very 

young  children  to  learn  at  such  ages  and  proudly  gloated  over  their  early 
,  20 

'a^'-'ompllshments♦  ' 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  c**rtainty  wheii  most  young 

children  learned  to  read  in  colonial  America.   Our  foray  into  colonial 

\  i 
diaries,  letters,  and  writings  is  quite  limited  from  a  statistical  per-  " 

spectivot     Yet  it  is  evident  that  very  young  children  were  encouraged 

to  begin  reading  as  soon  as  possible.   For  example,  John  Locke's 

essz  /  on  education  was  widely  read  and  quoted  throughout  colonial 

America.^^,  In  it,  Locke  advised  parents  that  chilurUn  should  be  taught 

to  read  at  an  early  age  but  that  reading  should  not  be  forced  upon  children 

a  task  since  it  m',ght  injure  their  he^ilth  and  discourage  their  natural 

curl'slty# 


.  Wh^n  he  can  talk,.  His  tfme  he  should  Ljg*n  to 

V        learn  to  read.    But  as  to  this,  give  me  leave  here  to 
inculcate  again  what  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  viz.  ,  that 
«  ■  . ,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  it  be  never  made  as  a 
\  business  to  hirn  nor  he  look  on  it  as  a  task.'.  • .  I  have 
always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made  a.  play 
•    -and  recreation  tc  children,  and  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  des^ire  to  be  taught,  if  it  were  proposed  to 
them  as  a  thing  of  honour,  credit,  delight  and  recrea- 
tion or  as  a  reward  for  doing  something  else,  and  if 
,  • .      they  wsre  never  chid  or  corrected Jor  the  neglect  of  ^ 
■  it. .  •  o  Thus  children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  letters,  be  taught  to  read  without  perceiving  it 
to  be  anything  but  a  sport,  and  play  themselves  into 
that  which  others  are  whipped  for. 22 

*  To  summarize,  although  the  relationship  between  fs^mily  and  - 
school  was  r  iite  flexible  in  colonial  America,  there  was^a  gerieral 
agreement  amon^,  Pviritans  on  the  im-:ortance  of  education.  Initially 
it^as  assumed  that  parents  should  educate  their  own  children,  but 
the-state  was  willing  to  intervene  to  force  negligent  parents  either  to 
teach  their  children  at  home  or  send  them  to  a  local  school.    In  addi- 
tion, the  Massachusetts  colonists  were  agreed  on  the  ir  jortance  of 
learning  to  read  early  .since  the  ability  to  read  the  Bioie  was  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  for  the  salvation  of  their  children  and  for  the  survival 
of  their  "errand  in  the  Wilderness.  "  ,  i 


lU    Education  in  Early  Nineteenth-Century  Massachusetts 

\ 

\ 

0  •  .  ' 

•>  '  ^       w  ■       ■         1     .     •  .    ■    •  > 

.  The  relationships  aijnong  children,  parents,  and  schools  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  were  the  result  of  their  colonial  heritage  as 
well  as  the  new  social  conditions  they  encountered  in  the  Commonwealth. 
While  some  of  their  fundamental  assumptions  about  education  remained 
unchanged,  others  were  gradually  and  subtly  altered  in  response  to  the 
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changes  in  that  society*  '         '  ■    .   *        >  , 

One  of  the  mainstays  of  colonial  education  had  been  the  Pur.itan 
Church^    The  church  in  the  seventeenth  century  insisted  that  all  child- 
ren be  able  to  reiad  the  Bible.    As  we  have  seen,  although  Puritan 
leaders  assumed  that  the  education  of  young  children  was  to  be  entrust- 
ed  to  their  parents,  they  were  willing  to  develop  schools  to  assist 
families  in  fulfilling  their  d\     ^s.    By  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
the  relationship  between  tht.  -;nurch  and  education  had  changed.    In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Great  Awakening,  ^ there  was  little  unity  left  among 
Massachusetts  churches,  and  these  divisions  affected  both  the  relative 
importance  of  the  churches  within  society  as  well  as  their  particular 
views  on  the  nature  of  childhood.   Although  Massachusetts  society  was 
still  quite  religious  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  a  growing  secularization  of  many  facets  of  that  society- -including 
public  education.    Eyen  the  rationale  for  public  schools  now  included 
mote  attention  to  the  need  for  preserving  the  political  and  social  order. 
T»ms,  the  justification  for  the  state  commitment  to  education  in  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780  stressed  the  ^political  rather  than  the 
religious  benefits  of  an  educated  public#  •  • 

Although  all  of  the  churches  in  Massachusett^x^uld  agree  on  the 
value  of  education,  they  could  not  agree  on  the  content  olthat  education* 
The  only  way  that  the  public  schools  could  avoid  endless  anax^ter  sec- 
tarian battles  was  to  eliminate  any  religious  teaching  within  the^^s^ools 
that  favored  a  particular  group.  Thus,  while  early  public  school  advc 
cates  acknowledged  the  connection  between  religion  and  moral  training, 

they  urged  teachers  to  avoid  detailed  religious  instruction  within  the 
24 

classroom* 

249 


Finally,  there  was  a  significant  change  in  the  attitude  among 
different  church  groups  on  the  nature  of  young  children.    The  early 
Puritans  had  stressed  that  children  were  innately  evil  because  of 
Adam^s  transgressions  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.    Therefore,  Puritans 
expected  their  young  children  to  be  rebellious  and  sinful  from  the  very 
beginning.    The  only  proper  response  for  parents  was  to  watch  their 
children  very  closely  and  to  discipline  them  at  very  young  ages.  By 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  this  view  of  innate  sin  and  infant  damna- 
tion was  already  under  strong  attack  by  Unitarians  such  as  William 
EUery  Channing.    Increasingly  children  were  viewed  as  innocent  beings 
that  had  to  be  protected  and  nurtured  rather  than  subdued  and  disciplined. 
Though  the  issue  o£  the  child^s  nature  was  not  easily  resolved,  even 
many  of  the  ;nobt  ardent  proponents  of  infant  damnation  gradually  began 
to  de -emphasize  the  innate  wickedness  of  very  young  children.  Signifi- 
cantly, both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  infant  djatmnation  increas- 
ingly began  to  view  childhood  as  a  very  distinct  phase  of  human  devel- 

.  .  25 

opment  that  required  special  attention  and  training. 
:         ...Another  key  change  was  the  great  expansion  in  the  number  of 
public  and  private  schools  in  the  Commonwealth.    The  Puritans  had 
triec  to  establish  a  comprehensive  school  system,  but  their  efforts 
were  largely     successful*    Yet  the  rapid  demographic  and  economic 
growth  of  Massachusetts  towns  in  the  eighteenth  century  facilitated  the 
establishment  of  more  schools..  By  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
Massachusetts  had  an  extensive,  decentralized  system  of  public  and 
private  district  schools.    Mass  education  in  America  did  not  result 
from  urban  and  industrial  development;  most  children  in  early  New 
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England  attended  school  well  befor.e  the  area  became  heavily  urbanized 
and  industrialized  and  before  the  schools  became  systematized.  None- 
theless, the  problems  of  urbanization,  immigration,  a.nd  industrializa- 
tion lent  further  stimulus  to  the  creation  of  publically  funded  schools, 
and  reinforced  the  central-purpose  of  character  education.  These 
processes  are  well  illustrated  by  the  charity  and  infant  school  move- 
ments  of  early  nineteenth-century  citieso 

Witli  the  increased  availability  of  public  and  private  schools, 
parents  i:ow  had  more  options  for  educating  their  children.  The 
Massachusetts  school  law  of  1789  required  towns  oi  districts  with  at 

least  fifty  families  tc  maintain  a  primary  sc'  ool  and  those  with  at  least 

27 

two  hundred  families  a  grammar  school.       Though  there  are  no  com- 
prehensive surveys  of  Massachusetts  education  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury,  it  appears  that  most  towns  did  provide  some  public, or  private., 
schooling.    From  our  own  examination  of  scattered  school  reports  as 
well  ar  other  documents,  it  seems  that  parents  increasingly  relied  on 
schools  to  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write.    Children  would 
typically  enter  school  at  ages  three  to  five.    Then  they  might  enroll 
in  writing  or  grammar  school,  at  ages  six  to  eight,  to  be  instructed  in 
Latin,  Greek,  or  English  languages.    In  most  towns  there  were  no  rigid 
rules  on  what  ages  children  could  or  should  attend  school.    The  Massa- 
chusetts dtate  iaw  of  1789  did  in-ist,  however,  that  children  enrolling 

\ 

in  grammar  scho..    should  already  be  able  to  read  and  write.  This 
latter  requirement  posed  a  problem  in  Boston  where  the  town  initially 
financed  the  grammar  schools,  but  not  the  primary  schools.  Critics 
alleged  in  the  early  years  oif  the  nineteenth  century  that  many  poor 
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children  never  received  an  adequate  education  because  their  parents 
could  not  afford  to  send  them  to  a  private  school  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  grammar  schools.  After 
several  heated  political  battles,  the  city  of  Boston  in  1818  finally  . 
assumed  responsibility  for  providing  primary  schools  for  children 

...    28  . 
ages  four  to  six.  '  •  .••  . 

The  debate  over  whether  the  city  of  Boston  should  provide 
primary  schools  for  young  children  gives  us  some  insights  into  the 
changing  relationships  between  parents,  children,  and  schools  in  the 

X  '  • 

early  nineteenth  centxiry. .  The  subcommittee  appointed  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee  to  investigate  this  matter  concluded  that  public 
primary  schools  were  not  necessary. 

For  children  under  the  ages  of  seven  years,  it 
is  true,  no  schools  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
But  experience  has  proved  in  past  times,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  present  inquiry  to  the  satisfaction 
*  '        of  the  sub-committee,  that  this  class  of  childr.en  with  us 
is  not  neglected.    Perhaps  as  large  proportion  of  them 
•    '   enjoy  the  advantages  of  instruction  as  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it  if  schools  were  maintained  in  s\ifficient 
number  by  the  public  treasury.    The  system  of  small 
private  schools  for  pupils  of  this  description,  supported 
by  the  parents,  operates  upon  them  as  a  tax,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  unequal  or  burdensome.       The  sub« 
'  committee  believe  that  most  parents  have  some  leisure, 
and  that  with  us  few  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  teaching  the 
elements  of  letters.    It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  , 
the  office  of  instruction  belongs  to  parents,  and  that  to 
the  schoolmaster  is  delegated  a  poriica  only  of  the  parental 
character  and  rights^    In  the  retirement  of  domestic  life, 
*  parents  have  opportunities  to  impart  instruction,  and  to 

gain  an  influence  over  their  children  which  the  public 
teacher  does  not  possess. 29  .  . 

■     .•  •  •  Although  opponents  of  public  ^primary  schools  in  Boston  argued 

that  parents  could  and  should  educate  their  own  children  at  home,  they 

4 

assumed  that  in  fact  most  parents  would  send  their  children  to  a  school. 


ConfirmaHon  of  this  assumption  was  provided  in  the  subcommittee's 
survey  of  ycuug  children  which  suggested  that  most  children  ages  four 

>  30.   rru  w 

to  six  in  Boston  were  already  attending  a  private  school.       Thus»  by 
the  early  nineteenth  century  most  parents  in  Boston  were  sending 
their  children  to  schools  to  learn  to  r^ad  and  write  rather  than  trying 
to  teach  them  at  home,    \lthough  the  colonial  notion  that  parents 
should  teach  their  own  children  ha^d  not  disappeared,  very  few  parents 
any  longer  fully  educated  th  'r  o^n  children  in  the  rudiments  of  liter- 
acy.   The  debate  in  Boston  wa^  really  over  who  should  finance  the 
schools  rather  than  over  the  usefulness  or  desirability  of  primary 
schools  for  young  children./ 

Children  of  all  age// were  grouped  togetlier  in  most  classrooms 
in  the  early  nineteenth  c^entury  because  school  districts  often  had  only 
one-room  schools.    Very  young  children  were  learning  the  alphab^.t 
while  older  ones  progressed  through  advanced  readers.    In  larger 
commionities  such  a/ Boston  children  were  rodghly  subdivided  by  age 
in  the  primary  an^/  gratmmar  schools.    Children  ages  four  to  six  were 

supposed  to  enroll  in  primary  schools  while  those  who  were  seven  and 

/ 

above  (and  could  read  and  write)  were  to  be  in  the  grammar  schools* 
We  can  get/an  idea  of  the  type  of  training  provided  young  children  in 
the  Boston' primary  schools  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sub- 


divided into  four  classes.  :  •  \  ^-"5   ^  , 

/ 

i  .the  pupils  in  each  of  the  schools  shall  be  arranged'   -  , 
intoffour  classes,  viz. :  Those  who  read  in  the  Testa- 
ment shall  be  in  the  First  Class;  those  in  easy  reading  • 

^in  the  Second  Class;  tliose  who  spell  in  two  or  more 
/sylJables,  in  the  Third  Class;  those  learning  their    -  ' 

/leiters  and  monosyllables,  in  the  Fourth  Class;  and        .  ^ 
that  the  books  be  the  same  in  every  school,  for  each     :  i 
p^upil  hereafter  entering  31 
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*  '     .In  other  words,  it  was  now  .issumed  that  most  children  would 

......t-.  ..^  • 

learn  their  alphabet -in  the  schools  rather  than  at  home.    Children  ages 

■    '  '  '\ 

four  to  six  progressed  through  the  primary  classes  by  demonstrating 

their  proficiency  in  these  skills  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their* ages. 

•  It  was  common  to  have  students  at  very  different  ages  performing  at 
the  same  level  of  skill  in  Massachusetts  schools  in  the  early  i^ine- 
teenth  century  because  of  the  variations  in  the  age  at  school  entering 
and  the  irregularity  of  school'attendance. 

*  ^     The  creation  of  public  primary  schools  in  Boston  attracted  a 

— r  1 

larger  proportion  of  school  children  to  pubUc  rather  than  to  private 

education.    Whereas  61.8  percent  of  all  children  in  school  in  1817 

attended  a  private  institution,  that  figure  had  dropped  to  32.  5  percent 

■  by  1826.   Nevertheless,  private  schools  were  still  an  important  factor 

in  educating  young  children.   Of  the  children  ages  four  to  six  in  school, 

22.4  percent  of  the  males  and  31.4  percent  of  the  femaleo  were  in 
32 

private  schools.  ' 

One  important  difference  between  the  public  and  private  schools 
for  young  children  in. Boston  was  that  the  Public  schools  categorically 
"   refused  to  accept  any  children  younger  than  four  years  old  while  the 
private  schools  were  willing  to  admit  them.    In  1826  about  five  percent 
of  all  children  under  four  in  Boston  were  enrolled  in  private  schools 
(or  approximately  twenty  percent  of  the  three  year  old  children  were 

•a  o  ' 

in  a  private  school).       Since  most  other  Massachusetts  towns  did  not 
bar  children  under  four  years  old  from  entering  their  public  schools, 
it  is  likely  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  three  year  olds  were  enrolled 
in  school.    Thus,  the  idea  that  children  could    nd  should  be  educated 
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at  very  young  ages  persisted  in  early  nineteenth-century  Massfichusette. 

OuV scant  evidence  suggests,  however,  that  increasingly  the  education 

of  young  children  ih  the  rudiments  of  literacy  took  place  iu  a  school  ^ 

rather  than  in  the  home,"      -  ' 

Though  some  three  year  olds  were  being  sent  to  private  and 

public  schools  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 

not  considered  a  particularly  commendable  practice  since  the  attendance 

rates  of  very  young  children  were  usually  very  irregular.    But  the  idea 

of  trying  to  educate  very  young  children  received  a  great  boost  in  the 

late  1820's  with  the  introduction  and  spread  o/  infant  schools  in 

America.       Infant  schools  had  been  first  developed  in  Europe  to  edu- 

cate  poor  chiliiren,  but  the  idea  of  these  schools'  quickly  attracted  . 

notice  in  the  United  States.   The  firist  infant  -schools  ixi  Massachusetts  « 

were  opened  in  Boston  in  1828  and  were  intended  to  educate  poor 

chilidren  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  months  and  the  time  they  could 

legally* enter  the  public  schools.   Though  there  was  some  skepticism 

about  the  value  of  these  new  institutions,  they  were  warmly  greeted  by 

many  parents    ud  educators.    As  one  Boston^jaewspaper  responded  to  a 

demonstration  by  children  in  a  local  infant  school  in  18295 

Infants,  taken  from  the  most  unfavorable  situation 
in  which  they  are  ever  placed,  from  th^  abodes  of  poverty 
and  vice,  ar.e^capable  of  Teaming  at  least  a  hundred  times 
aa  much,  a  hundred  times  as  well,  and  of  being  a  hundred 
times  as  happy,  by  the  system  adopted  in  infant  schools^ 
as  by  that  which  prevails  in  the  common  schools  through- 
out the  country*   The  conclusion  most  interesting  to  every 
friend  of  education  is,  that  the  infant  school  system  can  be 
extended  through  every  department  of  the  popular  education* 
Aijd  that  in  any  school  district  where  there  is  interest  and 
liberality  enough  to  raise  Ten  Dollars  to  procure  apparatus^ 
beginning  can  be  made  the  present  season*  35 
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Today  we  are  all  farrxiliar.  with  the  fact  that  programs  designed 
specifically  to  give  disadvantaged  children  a  headstart  are  often 
adopted  by  middle  and  upper  class  parents  for  their  own  children  if  . 
the  plrograms  appear  to  be  successful*    Sirjjilarly,  although  infant 
schools  in  Boston  were  originally  opened  to.assist  disadvantaged  _  ^ 
children,  the  rest  of  the  popy^tion  wer^  eager  to  provide  the  same 
opportunities  for  their  own  children  once  it  was  demonstrated  that 
th^se  infant  schools  were  usefuU    Thuj5,  ttie  Ladies^  Magazine  in 
February  1829  reported  that:  .  .. 

•  The  interesting  subject  of  Infant  Schools  is  becoming 
more  and  more'  fashionable* « « «  We  have  be^n  told  that 

■  it  is  now  in  contemplation,  to  open  a  school  for  the. 
infants  of  others  besides  the  poor.    K  such  coturse  be  ^ 

.  not  soon  adopted,  at  the  age  for  entering,  primary  schools 
those  poor  children  will  assuredly  be  the  richest  scholar s«~ 
And  why  should  a  plan  which  promises  iso  many  advantages, 
independent  of  merely  relieving,  the  mother  from  her 
'   charge,  be  confined  to  children  of  the  indigent  ?3o 

The'ama;zing  thing  about  the  infant  schooimov&nent  in  America 
is  how  rapidly  communities  adopted  thii§  new  innovation^   Rather  thar 
encountering  the  hostility  that  most  innovations  in  education  face  today, 
infant  schools  were  welcomed  not  only  in  urban  areas  such  as  Boston 
and  Worcester ,  bixt  also  in  rural  communities  such  as  Concord*. 
There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  the  rapid  spread  of  infant 
schools  in  Massachusetts^   The  infant  schools  were  strongly  endorsed 
by  educational  reforiyiers  like  William  Russell*   As  editor  of  the  im'^u-- 
ential  Journal  of  American  Education,'  he  actively  promoted  the  estab- 
lishment of  infant  schools  in  Massachusetts*   In  addition,  the  movement 
was  endorsed  in  a  number  of  popular  journals  such  as  the  indies' 
Magazine,  as  well  as  in  many  local  newspaper s«   Another  reason  for 
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the  rapid  spread  of  infant  schools  is  that  their  establishment  required 
very  little  money  or  expertise*  *  Anyone  could  easily\pur chase  one  of 
the  many  recently  published  infant  school  manuals,  and  set  up  their  own 
school  with  no  additional  training  and  little  expenditure  of  capital  for 
equipment.   In  part  this  reflects  the  fact  that  in  general  Private  schools 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  easy  to  create.   A  person  simply 
declared    himself     to  be  a  teacher,  acquired  some  studentsi  .and 
established  a  "school"  eitheFin  ^eir  home  or  rented  space  in  a  nearby 
building.    Because  private  schools  were  not  regulated  or  licensed  by  the 
state y  it  was  very  easy  for  someone  to  create  a  new  school  on  short  _ 
notice.  '  . 

The  infant  school  movement  also  benefited  by  the  gengi^al  climate 
for  reform  in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.-  It  was  a  V' 
period  of  great  optimism  that  society  could  eliminate  probleni*S  such  as 
crime  and  poverty  through  reform  efforts  such  as  the  temperance  move- 
ment and  educational  reform.   The  supporters  of  infant  education  in 
Boston  were  also  able  to  draw  upon  their  experiences  in  the  Sunday 
school  movement  to  provide  them  v/itli  the  expertise  necesisary  to  create 
new  institutiona.   Furthermore/  they  were  helped  in  all  of  these/  efforts 

by  the  willingness  of  the  churches  to  contribute  support  to  new  efforts 

37 

to  aid  the  impoverished  classes..  \     •  * 

One  might  expect  that  the  existing  public  school  teachers  and 
administrators  would  have  been  hostile  to  a  new  idea  like  infant  educa- 
tion.   But  few  teachers  had  taught  very  long  or  planned  to  make  teaching 
their  career.    Therefore,  there  was  relatively  little  entrenched  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea  of  infant  education  among  teachers  since  most  of  them 
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were  quite  new  to  teaxhing  themselves.*'     Furthermore,  most  schools 
were  operated  very 'casually  without  an  elaborate,set  of  procedures  or 
bureaucracy.    Only  in  the  city^of,  iSoston  do  we  find  a  centralized  schpol 
system  under  the  colitrol  of  a  School  Committee.    It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Boston  Primary  School  Conimittee'  did  oppose  the  intro-  . 
diction  of  infant  education  in  the^public  schools^-^ainly  because  the 
manner  in  which  children  were  being  taught  in  the  infant  schools. 
difiBctly  challenged  the  more  traditional  methods  employed  in  the 
Boston  schoolsi    The  Boston  primary  schools  taught  young  children 
only  reading  and  writing,  and  the  School 'Committee  cons*;antly  resisted 
efforts  to  expand  this  basic  curriculum.    Furthermore,  the  Committee 

'    was  reluctant  to  adopt  a  new  program  like  infant  education  which  might 
increase  the  overall  tax  burden  of  the  city  by  attracting  more  students 

'-'to  the  classrooms.    Thus,  infant  schools  could  be  seen  to  clash  with 
the  well-established  pattern. of  educating  young  cluldren  in  the  Boston 
primary  school  system. But  in  most  Mcissachusetts  towns,  the 
^  curriculum  as  well  as  the  control  of  schools  was  much  more  casual  and 
open  to  innovations.  • 

Finally^  one,  of  the  major  reasons  for  the^ quick  adoption  of.infant 
schools  in  Massachusetts  was  that  the  idea  of  educating  very  you^g 
children  in  schools  had.  already  been  accepted  by  many  parents.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the-  colonial  period  it  was  often  recommended  that 
children  be  taught  to  read  as- soon  as  they  could  talk  and  that  some 
-three  year  olds  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  already  attending 
school  even  before,  the  infant  education  movement  had  reached  America. 

*.    Therefore,  parents^  were  willing  to  send  their  children  to  th    new  infant 
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schbols,  v/high  promised      teach-their  children  evei:i  more  effectively 
than  they  could  be  educated  either  in  the  existing  schools  or  in  their 
own  hom^s,  - 

'  Although  infant  education  stressed  the  importance  of  educating 
very  young  children,  the  manner  in  whicl^children  were  taught  was 
'different  from  traditional  methods  of  instructing  young  children.  The 
advocates. of  infant  education  saw  this,  stage  of  childhood  as  being  dis- 
tinct from  later  phases  of  developments    Because  children  were  r'^'^ 
fully  developed  intellectually,  emotionally,  or  physically,  it  was  - 
important  that  they  jiot  be  taught  in  .the  same  way  as  older  children* 
The  proper  education  of  younger  children  demanded  that  as  mu^ch  atten- 
tion  be. devoted  to  their  physical  and  moral  development  as  to  their 
intellectual  growth.  - 

The  European  adwcates  of  infant  schools  were  split  on  the  issue 
rof  how  much  intellectual  activitjr  young  children  should  experience. 
Some  leaders  of  the  infant  education  movement,  such  as  Samuel  ' 
Wilaerspin,  encouraged  the  schools  to  teach  very  young  childreB  how 
to  read.    Others,  such  as  Robert  Owen,  felt  thiat  bpoks  shotdd.be 
entirely  excluded  from  the  tnfant  schools.    However,  even  Owen  was 
forced  to  compromise  his  position  on  reading  because  of  the  pressure 
from  parents.   His  son  noted  in  1823  that:  •  / 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  parents,  to  commence  teaching  the  children 
the  elements  of  reading  at.a  very  early  age,  bu^  it 
intended  t\at  this  mode  should  ultimately  be  superseded', 
at  least  until  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  by  a  regular 
course  of  Natural  History,  Geography,  Ancient  and  '       ^  ' 
Modern  History,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  etc.!  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  following  thp  plan  prescribed  by 
Nature  to  give  a  child  such  particulars  as  he  can  easily 


be  made  to  understand  concerning  the  nature  and  . 
properties  of  the'different  objects  around  hihi  before 
V  we  proceed  to  teach  him  the  artificial  signs  which  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  these  objects.^^ 

'  Unfortunately,  the  manner. in  which  infant.^ choo Is  demonstrated 

their  achievements  to  the  general  public  in  MasLsachusetts  over- 
emphasized the  children')?  inteUe,ct.ual  achievements  an^'  encouraged 

parents  to  interpret  infant  schorls  simply  as  an  improved  form  pf 

■  ■       •  .    .  .     *  .  /  '        ^  '  ^ 

schooling  rather  than  as  something  quite  a7-\rt  from  traditional^educa- 

tional  practices.   As  we  shall  see,  the,vi^Sw  that'  infant  schools  were 

mainly  an  effort  to  tr^^ich  children  to  read  and  write  at  very  early  ages 

eventuklly  contributed  to  their  demise  when  it'was  no  longer  regarded 
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as  advantageous  to  have  .very  young  children  learn  to  read  and  write. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  very  accurately^the  full  impact  of  the 

infant  school  mbvem'^nt  on  the  education  of  young  children  in  Massa-  . 

chusetts.    Mucb  depends  on  our^^eistimaie  of  the  extent  of  children 

under  four  in  schools  in  the  fitst  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 

before  the  arri>^al  of  the  infant  school  movement  to  America.    Tet  very 

little  systematic  information  on  the  pattern  of  school  attendance  of -very 

young  children  has  been  preserved.   Our  tentative  conclusion  is  that 

children  under  four  were  being  educated  in  early  nineteenth«cent^u"*y 

Massachusetts  schools,  but  that  the  infant  school  movernent  signifi-* 

tantly  increased  the  poptil^jt^ity  6t  thisV^aciice,  not  just  in  special 

infant  schools,  but  in  most  public  schools  as  well.    0\ir  detailed 

analysis  of  school  registers  for  Concord  and  Worcester  public  schools 

in  the  1830's  shows. many  children  ages  two  an;J  three  enrolled  in  the 

•  ■     ■     .  42 
schools  irl  these  communities.  ^     Fvirthermore,  thougli^the. infant 

school  movement  in  Massachusetts  was  in  rapid  decline  by  1840,  at 
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least  ten  percent  oi  children  under  four  were  still  enrolled  in  the  public 
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schools  (or"  approximately  forty  pv^rcent  of  three  year  olds)* 

Even  more  important  than  the  possible  increase  in  the  numbsr 
of  very  young  children  attending  schools,  the  infant  school  moyr  it 
reinforced  thf>  growing  belief  in  early  nineteenth-century  America  that 
early  .childhood  was  a  special  stage  of  development  that  required 
increased  attention  and  care  from  both  parents  and  schools.    It  drew 
attention  to  the  i-ipprtance  of  early  child  care  by  stressing  the  long- 
term  implications  of  existing  childr earing  practices.    It  encouraged 
.trents  and  the  schools  to  educate  younger  children  by  emphasising 
the  flexibility  of  their  future  develop-nent.    Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
infant  school  movement  somewhat  inadv*  rtently  reinforcea  the  public's 
belief  in  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  teaching  very  young  children 
int:5llectual  skills  such  as  reciting  the  alphabet  or  even  reading.  When 
the  reaction  against  early  intellectual  education  mounted  i.i  the  third 
?.nd  fourth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  *he  infant  school  move- 
•nent  in  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  first  casualties* 

Reactions  Against  the  Enrollment,  of  Young  Children  in  Scnool 

During  the  colonic*l  and  early  national  periods,  it  was  quite 
normal  for  very  young  children  to  be  taught  their  alphabet  and  the 
rudiments  of  reading  at  a  very  early  age.   Although  the  Puritans 
expected  early  childhood  education  to  occur  in  the  home,  by  the  early 
nineteenth  century  most  yovng  children  received  their  education  in  a 
public  or  private  School.    The  emphasis  on  eavly  education  in  schools 
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received  additional  impetus  from  the  infant  school  movement/ in 
America  Hnring  the  ISZO's  and  1830's.  .  r. 

While  few  parents  or  educators  in  the  rolonjrii  period  questioned 
the  value  or  propriety  of  teaching  children  at  very  early  ages,  during  the 
flrstlialf  oi  the  nineteenth  century  opposition  to  such  practices  devel- 
oped.    The  sources  of  this  opposition  were  quite  varied,  but  at  least 
three  major  considerations  were  involved:   (1)  the  growing  emphasis  . 
on, childhood  education  at  home,  reinforced  by  iiicreasing  stress  on^ 
mothers'  role  in  the.home,  (2)  the  stress  on  the  need  for  gradual  and 
balanced  child  development,  including  the  fear  of  insan'ty  caused  by 
excessive  intellectual  acti^vity  at  a  very  young  age,  and  (3)  the  emerging 
bureaucratic  structure  of  public  schooling. 

In  colonial. Ms.,  ^achusetts  the  role  of  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children  had  been  stressed.    But  by  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  most  parents  in  fact  had  relegated  the  education  of  their 
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children  to  local  schools.    In  the  1820 's  and  1830 *s,  however,  there 
was  a  strong  revival  of  the  idea  that  young  'children  should  be  educated 
at  home.    /.Ithough  there  was  still  considerable  disT  ,;reement  ou  vA^ 
innocence  or  depravity  of  young  children  at  birth,  almost  everyone 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  early  childhood  ^periences.  Because 
of  this  emphasis  on  early  childhood  development,  there  was  increasing 
interest  in  providing  the  proper  home  environment  for  young  children. 

Accompanying  the  emphasis  on  early  chii^  development  within 
the  home  was  the  increasing  focus  on  the  role  of  mothers  in  childhood 
education.    The  great  outpouring  of  domestic  literature  in  the  1820's 
and  1830V'^  in  the  United  States  encouraged  mothers\to  take  a  more 
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active  r^a  in  the  training  of  their  children.    Childrearing  manuals 
provided  mothers  with  extensive  advice  on  how  to  raise  their  children  ~ 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society  where  traditional  values  and  prac- 
tices were  being  eroded  by  rapid  urban  and  industrial  growth.  Though 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  family  was  actuaUy  disintegrating  during  the  ISZO's 
and  1830's,  many  of  the  writers  of  this  domestic  literature  assumed  that 

only  more  eff^  ctive  childrearing  efforts  in  the  home  could  prevent  the 

44 

further  moral  and  spiritual  deterioration  of  American  society. 

The, renewed  interest. in  home  education  placed  the  supporters 
of  the  infant  education  movement  in  an  ambiguous  and  uncomfortable 
position.   At  first,  the  advocates  of  infant  education  argued  that  their 
scnools  were  mainl/  intended  as  a  substitute  family  for  homeless  poor  , 
children.   As  the  number  of  infant  schools  expanded  and  middle -class 
parents  began  to  send  their  own  children  to  these  new  institutions,  the 
supporters  of  infant  schools  then  stressed  their  similarity  to  the  home  •  ■ 
and  how  these  schools  complemented  the  efforts  of  the  mother.  Yet 
the  short-lived  infant  school  movement  in  Massachusetts  was  never 
really  clear  about  the  exact  relrtioaship  among  parents,  children, 
and  infant  schools  since  many  of  their  middle-class  proponents  also 
believed  in  the  primacy  and  importance  of  parents  educating  their  own 
children.    When  hostility  developed  against  early  childhood  education 
in  the  schools  in  the  1830's,  many  of  these  middle-class  parents  aban- 
doned their  support  of  infant  schools  in  favor  of  more  extensive  educa- 

^  45-,    .  .  .  ■    •■  .'■  .'■ 

tion  of  children  within  the  home.  ■  ' 

f        ■        .  '  ■■  ■  ■  .         ■  ■ 

Another  major  factor  that  contributed  to  the  growing  reluctance 

of  parents  and  isducators  to  send  very  young  children  to  school  was  the 
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grooving  emphusis  on  the  necessity  for  the  gradual  and  balanced 

development  of  children.    Though  the  Puritans  regarded  young 

chi?dren  as  different  from  older  ones,  they  saw  very  young  children 

as  capable  of  intellectual  activities  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  later 

"generations.    By  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 

educators  began  to  stress  that  child  development  should  be  more 

gradual  and  concerned  with  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  growth. 

One  of  the  foremost  education  theorists  of  the  early  nineteenth 

Century  was  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi.    The  influence  of  his  writings 

and  teachings  spread  rapidly  throughout  Europe  and  to  the  United  States. 

Pestalozzi  argued  that  a  child's  development  must  not  be  unnaturally 

hurried  hy  either  parents  or  schools. 

All  instruction  of  man  is  then  only  the  Art  of  helping 
Nature  to  develop  in  her  own  way;  and  this  Art  rests 
esb^^ntially  on  the  relction  and  harmony  between  the 
impressions  received  by  the  child  and  the  exact  de-* 
gree  of  his  developed  powers.    It  is  also  necessary, 
in  the  impressions  that  are  brought  to  the  child  by 
intstruction,  that  there  should  be  sequence,  so  that 
beginning  and  progress  should  keep  pace^with  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  the  powers  to  be  developeo 
in  the  child. . . .  ^ ' 

Pestalozzi  stressed  the  importance  of  the  physical  development 
of  children;  a  child's  intellect  should  not  be  over-extended  before  his 
mind  and  body  has  been  fully  developed  physically.    This  viewpoint 
was  quickly  adopted  and  popularized  in  America  in  the  1830'e  by 
William  Woodbridge  who  succeeded  Russell  as  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Education.    Woodbridge  felt  that  training  of 
yoxxng  children  should  begin  early,  but  that  their  education  should 
reflect  their  stage  of  physical  and  intellectual  development.  Efforts 
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to  produce  child  prodigies  would  only  result  in  the  unnatwal;  . 

asymmetrical  development  of  the  child  that  might  produce  permanent 

damage Thus,  while  parents  and  educators  in  colonial  America  had 

praised  the  intellectual  achievements  of  very  yoimg  children,  by  1830 

many  writers  began  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  more  gradixal, 

balanced  development.   As  early  as  1827  the  American  Journal  of 

Education  was  advising  "misguided"  parents  not  to  teach  infants  their 

letter s>  leet  thoy  suffer  that  "fatal  languor  arising  from  premature 

application.  "  In  1831  the  American' Annals  of  Education  ran  a  series 

on'Fellenbe.rg,  in  which  it  was  emphasized  that  "physical  education 

occupies  a  most  important  place  in  the  system  of  HofroyU  •  •  •   It  is 

justly  regarded  as  the  base  of  success  in  other  branches  of  education**' 

In  1834  Dr.  .t.       C.  Smith  cited  other  European  examples  to  the  same 

effect.   New  JSngland  schools  that  drill  children^of  two,  three,  and  ioxxt 

years  of  age  do  that  which  is  "diametrically  opposed  to  the  clearest 

inci*.:ationR  of  uatxire*  "    He  continufrd: 

Do  not  ia*ge  on  the  mind  for  the  present. 

Take  care  of  che  body.      Adopt  the  plan 

of  the  Infant  Asylum  of  Geneva  and  some 

others  in  Eturope,  which  aim  chiefly  at  the  •  •  - 

physical  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  pupils, 

and  give  them  only  as  muc**  intellectual 

occupation  as  their  feeble  minds  ^.  iU  iramat  ire 

bqdies  can  endure.  ^9 

A  related  factor  that  contributed  to  the  disillusionment  witU 
early  childhood  education  w^s  the  growing  beliex  ihat  premature 
int'^llectual  development  might  cause  insz^nity.   Any  educational 
efforts  that  over -stimulated  yoxmg  minds  beyond  their  physical 
capabilities  were  considered  dangerous.   Thi,;»  concept  was  most 
clearly  and  forcefully  stated  by  a  physician,  Ainariah  BrighaTfti;  in 
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1832  in  his  popular  book,  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental 
Excitement  Upon  Health:.  .  ^'    ^'  '  '  "      ^-      »  ""  •     '  « 

Many  physicians  of  great  experience  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  efforts  to  develope  the  minds  of  young 
children  are  very  frequently  injurious;  and  from  ■ 
instances  of  disease  in  children  which  I  have  wit- 
;  nessed,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  danger  is 
^"^        indeed  great,  and  that  very  often  in  attempting  to 
..call  forth  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
children  before  they  are  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
serious  and  lasting  injury  hac  been  done  both  to  the 
body  and  the  mind*  •  •  • 

I  beseech  parents,  therefore,  to  p.vjse  before 
they  attempt  to  make  prodigi^S-of  their  own  children. 
.Though  they  may  not  destroy  them  by  the  measiares 
they  adopt  to  effect  this  ptirpose,  yet  they  will  surely 
enfeeble  their  bodies,'  and  greatly  dispose  them  to  ner- 
vous affections*    Early  mental  excitemeht  will  serve 
only  to  bring  forth  beautiful,  but  premature  flowers, 
which  are  destined  soon  to  wither,  away,  without  produc- 
.  ing  fruit;  ^^^^ 

Brigham^s  book  had  a  large  inipact  on  attitudes  toward  early 
childhood  education  in  Aitierica*   It  was  review very  favorably  in 
popular  journals  such  as  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  the 
Christian  Examiner  and  General  Reviewer,  and  the  Ladies'  Magazine* 
Many  shared  Brigham^s  fears.   An  article  reprinted  ^'rom  the  London 
Christian  Observor  labelled  intellectual  precocity  "a  disease,  "  which 
could  lead  to  "futiire  imbecility  or  premature  old  age*  "  Samuel 
Woodward,  warning  of  the  dangers  of  confining  children  under  the  age 
of  eight  in  school  for  more  than  one  hour  at  a  tim-5,  argiaed  that 

"intensity"  might  lead  to  precocity,  which  was  a  *'mcrbid  condition" 

'     '  51 
of  the  brain  that  might  lead  to  "epilepsy,  insanity  or  i!nbx.cility*  " 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  supporters  of  infant  schools;  that  their 
institutions  did  not  really  over -emphasize  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  young  child,  there  was  increased  public  suspicion  and 
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hostility  toward  the  infant  schools.   Many  of  the  middle -class  reformers 
who  had  financed  Uie  Infant  scho61s  now  ^yithdrew  their  support.   As  a 
result,  Infant  schools  in  Massachusetts  found  it  more  and  more  difficult 

52  ■ 

to  survive  financially. 

The  hoscility  toward  early  education  also  became  increasingly 
evident  in  the  domestic  literature  of  the  rSSO's  and  1840's.  Previous 
advocates  of  early  childhood  education  such  as  Lydia  Sigourney  now 
reversed  themselves:  "I  once  admired  precosity,  and  viewed  it  as  tbe 
breath  of  Deity,  quickening  to  ripe  and  rare  exceUence.    But  I  have  sine© 
learned  to  fear  it,        Similarly,  Fsman  Humphrey  in  his  popdlar  advice 
book  in  1840  observed  that:  '  "  "  .  .. 

, , ,  it  is  obvious  how  difficult  a  task  it  must  be,  to 
persuade  parents  to  let  their  uprightly  little  darling 
alone,  till  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  have  opened  the 
bud  and  prepared  the  way  for  mental  culture.  Had 
some  older,  friend  said  to  us,  some  four  and  twenty 
years  ago,  when  we  were  arranging  our  lettered 
blocks,  and  showing  our  Reuben  or  Simeon,  that 
h-a-t  spells  hat,  "yon  are  quite  too  early  for  the  ■ 
advantage  and  safety  of  your  child,  you  had  better 
leave  the  little  fellow  to  his  cob-houses  and  his 
antics  till  nature  has  had  time  to  do  her  part,  "  I 
dare  say  we  shovild  have  gone^on,  without  giving 
much  heed  tc  the  advice, , , ,  But  .ue  common  idea, 
that  if  you  can  teach  an  infant  to  read  with  consider- 
able ease, , ,  in  its  third  or  fourth  year,  it  is, , ,  so  • 
much  clear  gain,  is  extremely  fallacious,  3* 

Humphrey  formalized  this  new  concept  of  early  childhood  by  positing 
three  stages  prior  to  adulthood:  infancy  (from  birth  to  age  four  or 
five),    childhood  <to  age  ten  or  eleven),  and  youth  (to  age  seventeen, 
eighteen  or  nineteen).   During  infancy,  he  argued,  intellectual  train- 
ing (b  unsafe;  infant?  should  play  while  parents  guard  against  ••hurtful 

.  „  „53'  ■  f .     ...  (   i  !•  .  ■  „•••  ! 

extraneous  influences*" 
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..Educators  increasingly  began  to  warn  parent's  of  the  harmful 

r    physical  as  well  as  mental  effects  of^sending  thieir  children  to  school 

.     too  early.    The  local  school  committee  in  WeyxViouth  protested  against 

early  school  attendance  in  1840:  »    .  . 

Children  under  four  years  of  age,,  should  not  be 
sent  to  school;. . .  If  children  under  four  years  of  age, 
are  sent  to  school  in  order  to  give  temporary  relief  to 
parents,  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  teacher,  male 
or  female,  is  authorized  by  the  'statute  book'  to  convert 
his  appropriate  vocation  into  that  of  a  nurse.    But  if  such 
children  (sixty-six  of  whom  have  been  in  our  schools  the 
last  year)  are  required  to  attend  school  that  their  minds 
luay  be  tasked  with  the  discipline  of  study,  it  should  be 
understood  that  this  is  generally  injurious  to  the  child's 
•  mental  and  physical  frame.  56 

Similarly,  the  local  school  committee  in  Sandisfield  that  same 

year  objected  to  the  prav^tice  of  sending  children  to  school  when  they 

are  only  two  or  three  years  old: 

A    Parents,  oftentimes,  send  their  children  to  school 
before  it  can  be  of  any  essential  benefit  to  them.    In  such 
cases,  an  injury  is  inflicted  upon  both  the  child  and  the 
school.    The  child  is  injured  by  being  confined  for  several 
hours,  upon  the  hard  benches  and  the  impure  air  of  the 
house,  --and  the  school  is  injured,  by  having  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inst**uctor *s.  time  occupied  in  endeavor- 

.  ing  to  teach,  and  especially  to  govern,  such  children. .. . 
The  proper  order  is,  to  begin  with  the  education  of  the 
body,  and  then  proceed  to  that  of  the  mind.  The  practice  ' 
of  sending  children^  two  or  three  years  old,  to  school,  to 
'get  them  out  of  the  way,  '  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated. 

.  Every  teacher,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  employed 
.to  give  instruction,  not  to  act  the  part  of  a  nurse.  57 

At  first,  school  officials  concentrated  only  on  excluding 

children  vinder  four  from  the  public  schools,  but  by  the  decade  of 

the  1850's  educators  did  not  even  want  four  or  five  year  olds  to 

attend  schooU    Thus,  Barnas  Sears,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 

Board  of  Education,  wrote  in  his  annual  report  for  1851-52  that: 
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Education  in  its  widest  sense  commences  as^oon  as  one  " 
is  born.   From,  the  time  till  the  school -going  age,  which 
with  most  children  does  not  properly  begin  till  after  they 
are  six  years  old,  the  freedom  and  activity  natural  to  »  . 
childhood  may  better  be  accorded  to  it  than  denied*  The 
physical  constitution,  whose  vigor  is  so  intimately  conr  ' 
nected  with  that  of  the  mind,  and  which  comes  first  In 
.  the  order  of  nature,  tequires  a  great  amount  of  unre-  - 
stricted  exercise  in  the  open  air.    The  confinement  of 
the  school-room  not  only  preys  upon  the  animal  life  and  , 
spirits  of  the  child,  but  interrupts  that  inquisitive  notice 
of  external  objects  to  which  nature  prompts  it* 

Thus,  we  have  witnessed  a  ma^or  change  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  age  <tC  which  educators,  physicians,  and 
authors  of  child  care  manuals  thought  children  should  be  engaged  in 
such  intellectual  activities  as  reading  as  well  as  the  age  at  which  they 
should  enter  schools.    The  decade  of  the  1830' s  stands  out  as  the  major 
turning  point.   While  the  early  intellectual  education  of  children  was 
generally  seen  as  a  positive  virtue  in  the  United  States  before  the  1830«s 
most  authorities  regarded  it  as  a  questionable  activity  thereafter.  Be- 
cause the  third  major  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  young  children  from 
schools—the  increasingly  bureaucratic  structure  of  schools— became 
more  evident  after  mid -century,  we  postpone  discussion  of- this  factor 
until  after  we  have  assessed  parents'  reactions  to  the  educators'  initial 
shift  of -opinion.   ■  '       ■  . 

IV.    Patterns  of  Enrollment  of  Young  Children,  1840-1900  ..- 

By  the  1830's  and  1840's  educators  strongly  urged  parents  not 
,        .    ■  0  .    .      ,  . 

to  allow  their  children  to  engage  in  strenuous  intellectual  activities 

at  an  early  age  and  not  to  send  them  to  school  until  they  were  five  or 

six.    But  did  parents  actually  heed  the  warnings  of  these  authorities? 

One  of  the  major  limitations  of  using  historical  materials  such  as 

child  care  mamiald  or  reports  of  school  superintendent's  is. ^at-they 

only  provide  information  on  the  recommendations  of  these  speciaUsts, 

« 
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not  on  the  actual  practices  of  parents.   Since  there  are  no  extensive 
historical  surveys  of  the  manner  in  which  parents  raised  their  children 
in  nineteenth-century  America,  historians  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 

<• 

mine  how  closely  parents  confornxed  to  the  advice  literature  on  child 

care.^^  .     .  - 

In  the  case  of  school  attendance,  however,  we  2^re  foitunate  to 
have  behavioral  evidence  to  compare  with  our  literary  sources.  We 
investigated  the  extent  of  school  attendance  by  young  children  in 
Massachusetts  from  1840  to  1900  to  see  whether  the  dire  warnings 
"  against  sendinr  young  children  to  School  were  effective.    This  provided 
Us  an  opportunity  to  see  if  changes  in  the  pattern  of  school  attendance 

of  young  children  coincided  with  the  growing  opposition  among  child  ' 

»» 

care  specialists  against  the  education  of  very  young  children. 

In  assessing  the  causes  of  school  attendance  by  young  children, 
we  must  first  decide,  if  possible,  the  extent  to  which  decisions  were 
made  by  the  children,  their  parents,  or  the  schools.    There  is  no 
simple  answer  to  this  question.    The  preferences  of  children  toward 
school  may  have  had  some  impact  on  their  actual  enrollment  in  those 
institutions,  but  their  role  in  the  decision  to  enter  school  at  an  early 
age  was  probably  quite  minimal^    Parents  were  probably  the  major 
factor  in  deciding  whether  and  when  their  youngsters  should  be  sen^ 
to  school.    Some  school  systems,  such  as  Hjlat  in  Boston,  did  not  per- 
mit  children  under  four  or 'five  to  enroll  infcublic  schools.*  However, 
our  impression,  based  on  reading  through/local  school  reports  as  well 
as  examining  the  reported  number  of  children  under  four  or  five  in  the 
public  schools,  is  that  rpost  public  schools  did  not  systenr>  .tically 
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regulate  age  of  entry  in  the  103O's  and  1840«s,  'although  they  tried  to 
influence  parents  info,rmally  on  the  age  at  which  children  should  be-'sent 

to  school.  ^ 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  required  towns  to  submit 
annual  statistics  on  the  number  of  children  "under  four  years  •old  attend- 
ing  public  schools;  after  (1848-49  the  schopl  returns  v^ere  revised  to 
ascertain  the  numberj  of  children  under  five  years  old  in  public  ' 
schools,  reflecting  the  rising  expected  age  of  entry.   The  answers 
to  this  question  underestimate  the  extent  of  schooling  for  young  child- 
ren because  information  was  not  obtained  from  the  private,  schools  on 
this  matter.   The  returns  for  the  public  schools,  however,  probably 
provide  an  accurate  approximation,  of  the  state -wide  trend  in  the  school 
enrollment  6i  very  young  children  during  these  years.    Using  population 
estimates  based  on  the  federal  smd  state  censuses,  we  estimat^djhe-"^ 
petcentagerof  children  under  four  (or  five)-y^at?s'oIdin  public  schools 
from  1840:to  1900  (se^Graph  2),'^^  '     •       ■     I  -■ 

There  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  children  under 
four  years  old  in  public  school  from  1339-40  to  1848-49.  the  last  year 
for  which  information  on  the  number  of  children  under  four  was  ob- 
tained.  The  percentage  of  "Children  under  five  in  public  school  declined 
from  15.6  percent  in  1849-50  to  .6  percent  in  1888-89.   Thdn  thera  was 
a  gradual  rise  in  the  percentage  of  children  under  iive  in  public  school 
'  to  3.  5  percent  in  1899-19a0-in  large  part  due  to  the  development  of 
kindergartens  for  young  children  in  Massachusetts  after  the  Civil  War.. 

The  decline  in  the  percentage  of  young  children  attending  school 
does  c^i^ide  with  the  increasing  opposition  among  educators,. 
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physicians,  and  authors  of  child  care  manuals  to  the  edu$;ation  ox  very 
young  children.    This  supports  the  notion  that  parents  and  local*  schools 


did  respond  to  the  warnings  against^early  childhood  education.    Yet  it  xs 
also  important  to  observe  how  gradual  the  shift  in  the  pattern  of  school 
i^ttendance  was  during  these  years.   Even  though  Amariah  BriRham  and 
Others  condemned  the  practice  of  sending  young  children  '  >  school  in 
the^  early  iSSO's,  almost  forty  percent  of  three  year  old  children  in* 
18^^-40  Iwere  still^eni  oiled  in  public  schools,  .  In  other  words,,  although 

som^  parents  were  influenced  by  the  warnings  against  early  childhood,^ 

\ 

education,  'most  parents  were  very  slow  to  remove  their  young  children 
*  from  the  publi6  schools,  ^ 


:\No  systematic  information  is  available  on  the  percentage  of 
Massackusetts  towns  that  actually  prohibited  young  children  from 


enrolling  in  the  public  schools,  but  we  can  calculate  the. percentage 
of  towns  that  had  no  children,  vmder  four  in  their  public.^^chools.  This 
does  not  imply  that  children  under  four  were  legally  barbed  from  enter- 
ing  school  W  all  of  those  towns,  but  it  establishes  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  tWns  in  which  there  was  effective  regulation  of  minimurn  , 
entry  age,   W  1840-41,  only  6.8  percent  of  Massachusetts  towns  did 
*  not  have  any  chil^dren  under  fpur  in  public  school  while  in  1847-48  that 
4i*figure  had  risen  to  13,4  percent.    In  other  words,  mosf  Masaachusetts 
towns  in  the  1840* s  still  allowed  children  under  four  to  attend  their 
public  schools.    To  see  hov;  much  of  the  decline  in  the  p    centage  of 
phildren  under  iour  in  public  schools  might  have  been  the  result  of 
Change s^in  the  number  of  towns  which  prohibited  very  young  children 
fffrom  attending  school,  we  calculated  the  decrease  in  the  absolute 
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number  of' children  under  £our  in  pul^ic  schools  from  1840-41  to 
1847-48.  Approximately  eighty  percent  of  that  decUAe  occurred  in 
towns  which  still  permitted  children  under  four  to  be  in  public  schools 
in  1847-48.    Thus,  it  appears<$.hat  until  mid-century  most  Massachu- 
setts parents  decided  when  they  should  start  .endir  3  their  young 
children  to  the  public  schools,  '  '  ••  -  i-  .  •  - 

Despite  the  co-sensus  among  educators  that  early  childhood* 
educaaon  was  harmful,  most  local  school  committees  were  reluctant 
to  compel  parents  to  keep  their  children  af    .me.    Similarly,  although 
-Barnas  Sears  strongly  condemned  sem.       children  to  ochool  at  an 
^  early  age.  he  did  not  try  to  have  the  state  p^ss  a  law  to  hai-.  this  ■ 
prkctice;^^  Whan  localities  d^  pass  rules  about  minimum  entry  age. 
parents  sometimes  ign^pj^em.    Tho  184)  school  report  for  Palmer. 
Massachusetts,  meWdns  that  the  previous  year  the  town  meeting  had 
voted  to^exdlude  chiWen  under  four  from  school,  yet  the  usual  number 
Attended.  "thvib.yJid  the  School  Committee,  "comlrming  our  opinion 
at  that  time  expressed,  that  the  vote  ^vas  wholly  inexpedient.  "  Thus, 
one  of  the  major  rksons  that  the  decline  in  schpol  attendance  of  young 
children  in  MassacJ>)setts  was  gradxva.and  lagged  behind  scientific 
opinion  is  that  ichool  officials  were 'reluctant  to  force  parents  to, 
change  their  traditional  childr earing-,  practices  by  prohibiting  young 
children  from  entering  the  public  ^chob.^s. ,  A  further  reason  why  the 
state  and  most  towns  did  not  enact  minimum  ages  for  school  attend- 
ance is  that  the  fear  of  insan-ity^ue  to  early  childhood  education  was 
never  sUffici'ently  strong  to  warrant  more  forceful  action  than  simply  . 
warning  the  parents  of  the  potential  dangers.    Even  though  educators. 
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physicians,  and  child  care  specialists  agreed  th^t  early  education  was 
harmful,  to  the  chi)d,  they  did  not  see  the  probierr\  as  sufficiently 
•danger.ods  to  require  state  intervention.    Physiciahs  warnel  parents 
about  the  dangers  of  overeducating  their  young  children,  hut-it  was 
not  th^  major  focus  of  their  attention.       In  fact,  vei^y  few  cases  of 
insanity  in  ante-bellmn  Massachusetts  were  actually  attributed  to  this 

factor.  •-.  .   .  \ 

Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when\^school  officials 
condemned  early  childhood  education,!  they  focused  almost  as  much  on 
the  disruption  and  inconvenience  it  caused  to  the  teachers, as  on  the 
potential  injury  to  the  children.    Throughout  the  loce.l  schd,ol  reports 
one  finds  complaints  about  the  irregular  attendance  of  young  children. 

■  ai  well  au  their  inability  to  sit  still  for  long  periods  of  time.  This 
brings  us  to\.ie  third  major  cause  of  the  ultimate  rise  in  school  entry 
age:  the  increasing  bureaucratization  of  schools  and  their  increasing 
functional  a.>d  structural  differenti:.tion  from  the  family.    By  mid- 

■  century  schools  in  the  larger  towns  had  adopted  the  features  of  age- 
grading  and  standai  dization  that  reformers  deemed  best  suited  both  to 
character  formation  and  to  efficient  cognitive  instruction,  and  these 
practices  were  b-ing  urged  on  the  smaller  towns.    Children  under  '  "e 
or  six,  who  in  the  past  had  toddled  along  to  school  with  older  siblings, 
simply  di«.  .      "fit"  this  rationalized  structure.    The  frustration  of 
local  committees  over  the  persistent  kttendance  of  yovmg  children  is 

•  cxemplifited  by  the  Chelmsford  town  report  of  1858: 

'      ■      So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  physicians  and 

practical  educators  who  have  expressed  an  opinion, 
.  '  '  ■    have  united  in  condemning  the  prac    -e  of  confining 
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Very  young  children  to  the  school-roomo  ••  •  .f  - 
Sending  children  to  the  public  schools  under  five 
years  of  age  is  pernicioixs,  especially  in  places 
where  schools  are  continued  through  a  large  portion 
of  the  yeat^.    Besides  the  injury  to  the  young  childj. 
"a  very  serious  evil  results  to  the  schools  from 
admitting'children  who  are  sent  at  an  age  so  tender. 
that  no  motive  can  exist  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  except  the  desire  to  be  relieved- from  a  . 
little  care  at  home. 

Complaining  that  one  of  their  district  primary  schools  had  been 
"particularly  annoyed  by  infantile  pupils,  "  the  Committee  decreed 
that  a  five-year-old  entry  age  would  be  strictly  enforced  in  that 
district  the  £oilo\.ing  year*       The  same  year  George  Boutwell,  Seayg« 
successo7  as  Secreta^iry  of  the  state  Board  of  Education,  discussed  age 
of  entry  in  his  annual  report,  recommending  age  seven  or  eight  as 
appropriate  for  children  from  "proper"  homes  and  age  five  for  thooe 
"not  blx.  -sed  with  suitable  training  at  home,  "  The  Stoneham  school 
committee  complained  in  1858  that  parents  "cast  off  their' children"  by' 
sending  them  to  school  before  the  age  .of  five,    Siniilarly,'  the  Spring- 
field School  Committee  reported  that  forty  children  under  five  had 
been  admitted  despite  a  rule-to  the  contrary ..7 Claiming  that  parents 
merely  wanted  the  schools  to  take  care  of  their,  children,,  the  Com- 
mittee urged  that  the  town  raised  the  limit  to  age  six  or  seven.  Such 
local  rules  became  more  common  in  the  1870' In  Salem,  the  mini- 
mum ige  of  entry  was  five,  and  in  1873  Marblehead  increaae.d  its 

minimum  age  of  entry.from  five:.to  sbc,  a  rule  p^pproymgly  cited  in^ 

68 

the  state  Board  of  Education  report  for  that.year*   ,  ,  . 

Very  young  children  were  inconvenient  and  unmanageable  '•n 
the  eyes  of  public  school  officials  devoted  to  age  grading,  efficiency, 
and  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  silence,  industry,  and  defer encet 


Thc^e  goals  reinforced  earlier  theories  about  the  appropriate  role  of 

mptliers  in  early  domestic  education  and  the  dangers  to  health  and  sanity 

from  early  school  training.   By  1880  Kiese  factors  had  led  most  towns 

to  prcveut  by  regulation  the  attendance  of  young  children  ,t  schooU 

The  persistent  tension  between  the  custodial  concerns  of  parents  and 

the  bureaucratic  concerns  of  the  schools,  however,  is  apparent  in  a 

di^icu'^ision  about  the  appropriate  length  of  the  school  day  in  the  Lynn 

school  report  of  1880.    The  report  quotes  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  who  had 

argued  m  the  previous  yearns  state  education  report  that  two  or  three 

hours  of  school  each  day  should  be  the  maximum  for  children  under 

seven  years  olJ: 

The  arrangement  by  which  these  yo^mg  people  are 
'  ^:   kept  in  schoo'  the  came  nxamber  of  hours  as  those 
of  seventeen,  is  absurd  from  every  point  of  view 
-  V"/  '    except  one.    That  one  is,  however,  the  one  taken 
by  a  majority  of  parents,  who  consider  that  they 
'7---  '     pay  to  have  their  children  taken  out  of. their  way 

for  a  given  niamber  of  hours.,  and  are  annoyed  by   ^  _  „ 

their  presence  at  horne^^9  — ;    ^  , 

The  Lynn  school  officials  would  have  liked  to  send  their  primary 

school  children  home  after  part  of  the  d'^/,  but  they  agreed  with  Dr. 

Lincoln  that  *4t  would  not  suit  the  purpose  of  parents  who  wish  to 

have  their  children  cared  for  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  ^' 

'  "       The  differentiation  of  the  family  and  the  school  had  not  solved 

the  problem  of  divergent  aims  of  the  schools* ^governo^s  and  the 

schools*  clients.   After  a  50-year  campaign  b^  educators  against 

early  entrance,  many  parents  acquiesced  only  relu  ^tiatly.  They 

were  interested,  presumably,,  in  their  young  children's  intellectual 

education   bat  also,  apparently,  in  getting  them  out  of  the  h6me, 
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which  for  many  weighed  more  heavily  than  educators^'  arguments  about 
the  dire  effects  of  early  schooling  and  th  i  mother's  crucial  role  in.early 
childhood  education.    When  p/^r suasion  did  not  work,  educational  offi- 
cikls  turned  to  regulation.   While  they  moved. toward  compulsory 
attendance  for  children  of  the  appropriate  a^es,  ^ey  also  imple- 
menter!  compulsory  nonattendance  for  those  deemed  unsi    \ble.    ... '    -  " 

We  ha^ve  concentrated  above  on  the  state-wide  trends  in  the 
percentage  of  children  i:  ier  four  or  five  years  of  age  in  public  schools 
in  Mdssachusettc  from  1840  to  1900.    Now  we  shall  consider  whether 
there  were  significant  variations  in  the  patterns  . of  early,  school-enroll- 
ment  among  the  towns  at,a  given  time,    tot  .1840,  I860,  .and  1875  we 
con.puted  the  percentage  of  young  children  attending  public  schools  for 

each  town*    We  subdivided  the  towne  into  six  groups  according  tqjh^r — 

 — — - — — 

-populatix^n^ia^  iiTtbose^ars  and  averaged  for  each  of  those  subdivi- 
sions the  ratfts  of  school  attendance  of  young  children  in  those  towns 
(see  eta^   No.  3). .        Thus,  in  J.84D  the  mean  of  the  pe  ntage.pf 
children  under  four  in  public  schools  in  towns  with  populations  under 

1250  inhabitants  was  17.2  percent  while  that  of  towns  with  1250  to 

70         .  , 
2500  persons  was  15.0  percent..     .  .     *  -  ' 

Generally,  the  smaller  communities  ir  all  three  years  had  a 
higher  percentage  of  yotmg  children  in  public  schools.   Children  undei: 
four  or  five  years  of  age  who  were  living  in  towns  witli  less  than  1250 
inhibitants  were  more  likely  to  go  to  public  school  in  1840,  1860,  and 
1875  than  their  counterparts  in  the  larger  communities^  Furthermore, 
if  we  compare  the  rate's  of  public  school  attendance  ^f  children  under 
five  years  old  in  1860  and  1875,  there  was  a  signifiqant "decrease  in 
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each  of  the  subdivisions.    Thus,  though  there  are  systematic  variations 

among  t)  isa  groaps  of  tqv^ns  in  the  pattern  of  early  school  attendance, 

they  all  contributed  to  the  general  decline  in  the  percentage  of  children 

mder  four  or  five  in  Massachusetts  public  schools  from  1840  to  1875. 

To  investigate  the  determinants  of  the  school  errollment  of 

young  children  in  more  detail,  we  ran  r.  :iltiple  r^  _,reFsions  for  1840, 

1860,  and  1875  using  th^  percentage  of  children  under  four'  (1840)  or 

under  five  (1860  and  1875Hti-aH:own  as  our  dependent  variable,  with 

six  independent  variables.    Although  we  tried  a  number  of  different 

independent  variables  in  our  preliminary  analyses,  our  finaX  roster 

was  selected  because  of  its  conceptual  usefulness  as  well  as  the  avail-^ 

ability  of  comparabU  data  fj>x,each-of  the  three  ye^^^  measures 

of  urban  development  were  used--"he  total  population  of  each  town  and 

the  number' of  acres  of  farmland  per  capita.    The  total  population  of  an 

area  was  used  as  an  index  of  the  scale  effects  of  population  size  within 

a  local  governmental  unit  while  the  number  of  acres  of  farmland  is  a 

7 1 

rough  approximation  of  density.       As  measures  of  the  economic 
development  of  these  communities^  we  included  indices  of  the  propor- 
tion orthe  population  engaged  in  commerce  or  ?nan^ifacturing  as  welJ 

*  V? 

as  the  taxable  resources  in  each  town.       Finally/  we  used  the  pauper 
rxpenses  per  capita  in  each  town  as  a  possible  measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  different  communities  v/ere  burdened  (and  hence  concern»id) 
with  providing  public  resources  for  the  poor.    We  wanted  to  test  whether 

t 

communities  which  had  a  high  burden  of  poverty  would  be  fnore  likely 
to  encourage  young  children  to  enroll  in  public  schools  as  a  means  of 
reducing  poverty  in  the  future  (for  a  list  of  the  variables  used  In  each 
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o](  these  analyses,  see  Appendix  A,  Tables  VI-3,  Vi-7,  and  VI-ll".. 
♦  •         The  means  of  the  percentage  of  young  children  enrolled  in^publlc 
scho'^ls  in  these  lowns  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875  were  14.'66  percent,  8.90 
percent,  and  3.74  percent  respectively  {nee  Appendix  A,  Table  numbers 

8,  and    11    for  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the'vari- 
ables  used  in  the  regression  runs).    The  variations  in  the  percentage 
of  young  children  attending  public  schools  among  the  towns  were^ie___ 
greatest  in  18403nd_lS25--and-th^"^xni^  - 

At  the  level  of  simple  correlations,  there  v?as  no  strong 
relationship  between  the  percentage  of  children  under  four  in  public 
school  and  any  of  the  independent  variables  in  1840.    In  i860  and  1875, 
there  were  stronger  relationships  between  the  percentage  of  children 
under  five  in  public  school*  and  the  socio-economic  characteristic8<,of 
those  towns  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  numbers  VI-5,5  ,  and  13  .for 

the  correlation  matrices  for  each  of  the  regression  runs).    The  strong- 

'i 

est  pimple  correlation  in  I860  and  1875  was  with  the  number  of  acres 
cj  farmland  per  capita  {.  519  in  I860  and  .474  in  1875). 

The  results  of  our  regression  runp  for  1840,  I860,  and  1875 
suggest  that  the  six  independent  variables  were  much  more  sucr^jssful 
in  accounting  for  the  differences  in  school  attendance  in  I860  and  1875 
than  in  1840  (the  adjusted       for  1840  was  .090  while  those  for  1860 
arid  1875  v/ere  .278  and  .  358).    For  1360  and  1875,  our  data  permitted 
an  expansion  of  the  number  and  type  of  independent  variables  used  in 
our  analysis  in  order  to  see  whether  the  addition  of  other  factors, 
would  alter  the  results  for  those  years.    When  we  added  the  percentage 
of  the  population  foreign-born  and  an  index  of  religious  pairtieipjation  to* 
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the  roster  of  independent  variables  in  1860,  there  was  only  a  slight 
increase  in  the  adjusted  R   and  no  significant  changes  in  the  direction 
or  strength  of  the  "beta  weights*    Similarly,  when  we  added  the  percent- 
'    age  of  population  foreign -born,  the  percentage  of  children  ages  10-14 
'   working,  and  the  percentage  of  manufacturing  workers  who  were 
female  to  our  independ^ntjvai^^  ^  slight 

increase  in  the  adjusted       and  no  significant  changes  in  the  direction 
or  strength  of  the  beta  weights*  ■  ; 

When  we  examine  ihe  direction  and  the  strength  of  the  beta 
weights  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  we  find  a  complex  situation  without 
any  single,  simple  pattern  emerging  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  niimbers 
10, and  14     for  the  regression  coefficients  and  beta  weights  for 
those  y^ars).   Generally,  the  total  population  of  the  connmunity  was  a 
weak,pred-.ctor  of  the  public  school  attendance  of  young  children  and  it 
was  negative  in  1840  and  1875,  but  positive  in  1860.    The  number  of 
acres  of  farmland  per  capita  was  positively  related  to  the  likelihood 
.  of  chiMren  enrolling  in  public  schools  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  but  ^ 
'  only  in  1860  was  it  a  very  strong  predictor.    Our  index  of  the  commer- 
cial development  of  the  community  was  always  negatively  related  to 
public  school  attendance  of  young  children  and  it  was  particularly 
^  strong  in  1840  and  1875.    The  index  of  manviacturing  was  negatively 
related  to  public  school  enrollmen;:  of  young  childien  in  1840  and  1875, 
but  positively  related  in  1860^    Only  in  1875  wat^  'the  index  of  manufac- 
turing a  strong  predictor.    Our  measure  of  taxable  wealth  wa^s  positively 
related  to  public  school  attendance  of  young  children  in  1840  and  1860,  ^ 
but  negatively  related  in  !875.    The  per  capita  valuation  of  the  towns 
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."was  not  a  strong  predictor  6£  school  attendance  in  any  of  these  years. 
Finally,  the  per  capita  expenditures  on  paupers  was  positively  related 
to  school  attendanceinJS^O  and  1875,  but  negaUvel/^^latedj^^^ 
Only  in  1840  vj^a^-the-ext^nt  af^xpeliaitures^on  paupers  an  important 
predictor  of  the  school  attendance  of  young  children.  .      •  ■  ■ 

The  results  of  our  regression  analysis  of  the  determinants  of 
public  school  attendance  of  young  children  among  Massachusetts  towns 
in  1840,  1860,  and  1875  suggest  considerable  complexity.  Generally, 
young  children  were  more  likely  to  attend  public  schools  in  rixral, 
agricultural  communities  than  in  the  larger,  denser  townc.    This  may 
reflect  the  fact  that  school  committees  and  teachers  in  urban  areas 
were  more  likely  to  exart- pressure  on  parents  to  keep  their  young  . 
children  at  home.    Perliiaps  both  parents  and  school  officials  in  the  large 
towns  were  more  apt  to  be  aware  of  and  respond  to  the  recommendations 
of  educators,  physicians^  and  authjrs  of  child  care  manxials  agaif-st 
early  childhood  education  than  their  rural  counterparts.   Or,  it  may 
simply  indicate  that  it  was  easier  ar,    nriore  reasonable  to  send  young 
childre..      the  relatively  inforu-  'onm  country  schools.  . 

III       ■  . 

Similarly,  it  appears  that  young  children  were  less  likely  to 
attend  publip  schools  in  communities  which  were  more  commercialized 
and  industrialized.-.  This  might  be  surprising  if  one  suspected  that 
early  schooling  wovild  have  been  encouraged  in  communities  '■"'"©ye  .. 
there  were  more  opportunitieo  for  mothers  \X>  work  outside  the  home. 
However,  since  Very  few  married  women  in  nirieteenth-century  Massa- 
chusetts'were  gainfully  empioyed  outiside  the  home,  this  factor  appar- 
ently  was  not  very  important.       Again,'  the  situation  of  "the  .United  - 
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•'i  States  may  be  v'ery  different  from  that  of  Europe,  where  one  of  the 
\     explicit^ functions  of^mfant^achools^va^o-pf^^   a  place  for  young 
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•    children  while  the  mothers  were  working. 

One  might  speculate  that  communities  which  had  a^  larger  tax 
base  would  be  more  apt  to  provide  facilities  for  young  children  since 
the  relative  financial  burden  of  providing  additional  teachers  and  class- 
rooms would.be  less  in  those  towns*    The  results  indicate  no  substantial 
■   relationship  between  the  taxable  wealth  of  a  community  and  the  likelihood 

of  young  children  to  be  enrolled  iii  the  public  schools*    Thus,  it  appears 
.  that  the  arguments  against  early  childhood  education  were  sufficiently 
persuasive  to  most  local  school  committees  that  they  were  not  tempted 

■  ■      .  ...  \         ■  ^ 

to  offer  additional  or  even  special  facil'ties  for  young  children  even  if 
they  had  the  financial  resources. to  do  so.  .  ,  .  •  ; 

^'inally,  many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  infant  schools  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe  had  been  based    i  the  aSFumption 
.    that  the. early  education  of  children  would  minimize  br  even  prevent 
.  pauperism  and  crime  in  the  future.    Therefore,  we  included  the  per 
capita  expenditures  on  paupers  as  one  of  the  independent  variables  in 
■  order  to  see  H  parents  and  school  officials  were  more  likely  to  encotr-  • 
:  age  the  envollmerit  of  young  children  in  public  schools  in  those  com-  ^ 
mupities  which  were  heavily  burd^ened  with  expenses  for  caring  for  the 
poor«   The  results  suggest  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  in  1840 
.    .  when  there  is  a  strong,  positive 'relationship  betiveen  school  attend- 

anc^  of  yoimjg  children  and  per  capita  jfeupeit:  expenses,  but  not  in  "is^ 
'  I860  f*nd  1875  when  that  relationship  beconles  ver^y  weako  Whatever 
*  social  control  motives  may  have  earlier  operated  in  the  'nfant  school  - 
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movement --getting  moral  training  to  the  young  children  of  poor  or 

■      ^.  .        ■  . 

otherwise  untrusted  parents- -seem  to  have  been  negated  by  the  reac-  , 
tion  against  early  schooling  and  the  bureAucratic  devels^pment  bt 
schools,  both  of  which  were  more  extensive  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial  cities.    Both  theories  of  childhood  and  the  structure  of 
schools  made  four -year -olds  poor  candidates  for  character  training  ^ 

in  the  schools^f  mid -nineteenth -century  Massachusatts. 

'       ,  ^        ■      .  / 

The  regression  analyses  of  the  pulplic  school  attendante  cf 

young  children  in  Massachusetts  towns  in  1840,  I860,  and  1875  pro- 

vide  ah  insight  intp  the  type  of  community  which  encouraged  or  at  ^ 

least  permitted  young  children  to  enroll  in  school.    But  they  do  not 

tell  us  anything  about  v^ich  families  within  those  communities  4ero 

sending  ti^eir  young  children  to  school.^  In  the  next  chapter  ^ye  analyze 

the  detertninants  of  schooJr^ttendancfe  of  chii^ca^g^s^z'   o^to  nineteen 

in  eight  Essex  County  towns  in  1860  and  1880,  using  marfusc rip t  census 

data^t~the  household  level.       ^  ^      "  >     T    •  ' 

"  We^iscove/ed  that  the  strongest  predictors  of  school  entfy^wer^ 

the  age  of  the  child  and  the  community  in  which  he  "of  she  lived*  Other""^ 

factors  such  as  the  ethnicity  of  the  child,  sei  of  the.child^  the  literA'cy^ 

of  the  parent,  or  the  economic'  situation  of  the  family  wer,e  nqt  very 

strong  predictors  of  the  school  attendance  of  young  children.  Thusj 

the  school  attendance  pf  vomg- children  in  1860  or  1880  was  not  ex-* 

*  >  * 

,  plained  very  much  by  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  their 
/  families*    There  were  significant  decreases  in  the  school  attendance  / 

of  young  children  between  1860  and  1880  for  almost  every  subgroup 

If  »  • .  ' 

of  the  population,   this  suggests  that  the  decline  in  school  attendance 
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of  young  chilcjren  in  those  Massachusetts 'towns  was  in  large  part  due  to 
general  changes  in  the  so.ciety  as  a  whole  rather  than  factors  which 
affected  only  certain  portions  of  that  population. 


*!'V»    The  Kindergarten  Movement  in  Massachusetts 


'  Despite  the  adverse  publicity  given  to  the  education  of  young 
children  in  the  nineteentii  centuriy,  kindergartens  were  established  \for 
children  ages  tl^ree  to  six  in  several  Massachusetts  communities  after 

a  •  *  — 

the  Civil  War.  ,  Though  it'  is  not  our  intention'to  analyze  the  development 
of  kindergartens  in  Massachusetts  in  this  essay,  we  v/ill  briefly  consider 
why  these  institutions,  which  catered  tojvery  young  children,  began  to 
flourish  ifx  th^Jate^ineteenth  century  in  spite  of  educators'  iong- 
standing  hostility  toward  early  schooling.  .    .   .  v 

The  originator  of  the  idea  of  kindergartens  was  Friedrich 
F*roebel,^  a  German  educator  who  haJ  spent  several  year's  with  Johann 


>^;wJ 

Pestalozzi  at  his  school  in  Yyerdon,  Switzerl--tnd  in  the  escrly  nineteenth 
century. ,  iFrpebel  tried  to  create  a  system  ox  education  for  very  your, 

children  ,vhac  emphasized  the  gr.adual  development  of  the  child,  the 

ft, 

amportan|ce  of  female  teachers,  and  the.use  of  games  and  gifts  rather 

than  letters  and  books.    Froebel*s  effortfe  initially  were  unsuccessful 

at  honife.wiie'n  l!he  Prussian  government  suddenly  banned. a^  kinder^ 

gartens  in  1851.    T^hough  Froebel  died  less  than  a  year,  after  this  ^ 

dishearte  ning  setback,  his  ideas  and  techniques  were  quickly  die- 

'i  /         /  * 

•    '         '  .  .  L  . 

seminated' throughout  Western  Europe  and  Amervica  in  his  writings  as^^, 

75       x  r< 

well  as  by  individuals  who  hc^d  worked  with  him. 
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*    Though  several  German-speaking  kindergarten's  were  establish^ 

in  America  before  the  Civil  War,  they  did" not  have  much  impact  on  the 

•development  of  American  education*       It  was  not  uhtil  Elizabeth  Pea- 

body,  the  sister-in-law  of  Horace  Mann,  started  the  Jirst  English- 

speaking  kind.ergarten  in  Boston  io  1860  tHkt  theae  schools  began  to 

  •  \  .     .  ^ 

attract  wide  notice  from  American  educators.    In  large  part  through 
.   -  ■  ^  ^  / 

,  her  tireless  efjfoiits  to  spread  the  idea  of  these  new  institutions,  the 

kindergarteir  movlement  gradual!  /gaijiedlnornentiim  ii|  the  late  nine - 

i  77      I  ^ 

teenth  centwy  in  America.  *         ;      •  * 

.  Elizabeth  Puabody  had  been  acquainted  with  infant  schools  In 

J  j       Massachusetts  during  theaSZO's  and  1830's.and  had  taught  in  Bronson 
.  Alcott's  famous  Temple*School  in  Boston.    Yet  when  she  adyocate-*  ' 

the  establishment  o£  kindergartens  some  .Corty  years  later,  she  te*' 

tj  ■ 
^^cted  the  older  iafaht  schools  as  being  top  narrowly  focused  ^n 

^- 

discipline  and  rote  memorization.    Furthermore,  she  felt  that 

 / 

^^^igt^Uectual  activities,  such  as  reading,  Should  not  be  thrust  upo^ 
children  at  an^early  age ,^       .  ■  . 

This  art  /of  reading^/  should' bje  taught,  simultaneously 
with  writing,  or,  more  properly  printing;  and  *  should  cer- 
tainly advise  that  it  d<rtot  come  till  children  are  hard  upon 
seven  years  old. .  .  .       '        »  * 

—  Elizabeth  Peabody  and  most  other  advocates  of  kindergartens 
•     twanted  young  children  uges  three  to  six  to  be  educated  in  a  social 
setting  "with  other  children^mder  the  supc  "vision  of  a  trained  kin'^.er- 
■       gar  ten  teacher.    But  theiTalso  strenuously  protested  against  any 

efforts  to  teach  these  young  children  how  to  read  in  the  kiirdergart^tne* 
;  .Thus,,  tkough  kindergartens  were  a  new  mnovati<^n  in  education  in  lato 
.  'ntneteenth-centuif^, America,  they  tlid  hov  clash  with  the  weU- 
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established  notion  that  excessive  intellectual  activity  by  very  young 
children  was  undesir^BDle*   Furthermore,^  the  stress  in  kindergartens 
on  games  and  physical  activities  minimized  the  earlier  complaints 
from,  educators  and  parents  that  youhg  children  in  school  were  being 
forced  to  sit  quietly  at  their  desks  for  long^  periods  of  time*    The  rela- 
tively slow  rate  of  growth  of  kindergartens  in  late  nineteenth-century 
Massachusetts  was  due  more  to  their  high  cost  rather  than  to  tha  fear 
that  sending  young  children  to  these  kindei^gartens  might  be  harmful 
for.theni.    Despite  the  movement's  early  effort  to  re^ond  to  the 
unique  needs  of  the  three -to- six Vear -old  child,  educators  soon 
accommodated  kindergartens  to  tke  age  grading,  Efficiency  principle, 

and  they  became  a  year-long  introduction  to  public  schooling  for  five- 
79 

year -old  s«  j  *  . 

<^xz^  ,  YL    Conclusion  ... 

'  *  *  •  ■ 

In  this  essay  we  have  argued  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  way 
families  and  society  dealt  with  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  in  the  past***  In  the  colonial  period,  though  young  children  were 
seen  and  treated  differently  than  older  children,  it  was  assumed 
that  child?:en  were  capable  of  intellectual  activities  such  as  reading 
at  very  early  ages.    Furthermore,  although  children  were  encouraged 
to  attend  schools,  most  of  them  were  educated  in  the  rudiments  of 
reading  at  hohie  by  their  parents*  • 

By  the  early  nineteenth  century,  educators  and  parents  still 
assumed  that  children  should  be  taught  their  alphabet  and  reading  at  a 
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very  early  age..  However,  there  was  a  shift  in  the  relative  role  of 
parents  and  schools  in  the  training  of  the  young.    Increasingly  private 
and  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  replaced  the  family  as  the  agency 
which  taught  young^ children  how  to  read  and  write •    The  idea  of  send- 
ing children  to  school  at  very  early  ages  was  reinforced  by  the  infant 
educatio  1  movement  in  the  late  1820*s  and  early  1830«s  which  encour- 
aged parents  to  send  two  and  three  year  olds  to  these  new  institutions. 
Furthermore,  the  early  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  growing  belief 
in  America  that  the  experiences  during  early  childhood  were  very 
important  in  the  ultimate  development  of  the  ad\ilt. 

By  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  large  portion 
of  children  under  four  years  old. were  enrolled  in  school.    Yet  there 
was  a  reaction  against  sending  such  young  children  to  school.  The 
sources  of  this  hostility  to  early  schooling  were  based  on  at  least 
three  major  considerations:  the  growing  emphasis  on  childrearing  at 
home;  the  stress  on  the  need  for  gradual  and  balanced  child  develop- 
ment, plus  the  fear  of  insanity  caused  by  excessive  intellectual  acti- 
vity at  a  very  young  age;  and  the  bureaucratic  development  of  age- 
graded  and  standardized  schools^  "  . • 

There  was  a  consensus  among  educators,  physicians,  and  child 
care  specialists  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  young - 
children  should  not  be  enrolled  in  school  or  taught  to  read  at  an  early 
age.    Yet  parents  were  v^y  slow  in  responding  to  these  warnings  by 
withdrawing  their  young  children  from  the  schools.    This  was  due,  it 
seems,  to  parents*  persistent  desire  to  share  custodial  as  well  as 
intellectual  responsibilities  with  the  school,  and  to  the  iriitiai,..--.:T  - 

:    '    ■■     '        *  '   ■  ' 
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reluctance  of  school  officials  to  enforce  minimum  ages  for  entering 
'  public  schools.    In  most  localities  it  was  not  seen  as  an  ir;8ue  that 
required  outright  ^governmental  regulation  until  after  1850. 

By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  .some  major  changes  had 
occurred  in  educators'  attitudes  and  in  the  educational  patterns  of 
young  children.   Although  both  the  Puritans  and  their  late  nineteenth- 
century  counterparts  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  family  in  the 
"early  education  of  the  child,  their  definitions  of  the  nature  of  that  child 
as  well  a,s  of  a  proper  education  had  shifted  considerably  during  those 
two  hundred  years.    Whereas  the  child  was  regairded  ay  innately  evil 
and  sinful  by  Puritans,  most  late  nineteenth -century  Americans  saw' 
children  as  innocent  beings  that  needed  parental  protection  and  gentle 
guidance.    In  colonial  Massachusetts  children  Had  been  encouraged  to 
learn  to  read  as  soon  as  possible,  ^hile  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
most  educators  and  parents  discouraged  reading,  before  the  age  of 
seven.  *  '      '        '  ' 

The  waning  of  the  harsh  Calvinist  view  of  infants,  along  with 
the  dissemination  of  Lockean  and  Pestalozzian  notions  of  the  unique 
emotional,  physical  and  intellectual  needs  of  pliant  but  frail  young 
children,  fostered  the  delineation  of  a  distinctive  stagfe  of  childhood-- 
tiie  pre-schooler.    In  the  period  1830  to  1880  the  boundary  between* 
family  and  school  became  more  sharply  demarcated;  schools  became 
more  age-graded,  standardized,  and  regimented,  while  the  early 
childhood  years  became  more  protected,  both  through  the  postponement 
of  intellectual  training  and  the  later  entry  into  school.   This  new  rela- 
tionship  between  school  and  family  was  initiated  by  school  spokesmen 
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c*nd  child -rearing  theorists;  parents,  it  seems,  adjusted  to  it  only 
gradually  and  reluctantly.    When  theory  once  again  promoted  early 
institutional  learning,  as  in  the  Head  Start  programs  or  middle-class 
nursery  schools  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  were  always  willing 
clients.    Nonetheless,  for  ^ost  children,  the  abrupt  transition  at  age 
five  from  a  protective,  personal  family  to'an  age -graded,  task-'* 
oriented  school  persists  as  one  of  the  first  major  life  course  events* 
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Footnotes       '  t. 

..."    _  _       ■  .  .:     ;.  .    ,  ;.  |- ■  .^^ 

^U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census^  The  U.  S.  Fact  Book,  1976;  The 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.  (New. York,  1976),  p.  115. 

'^^For  example,  see  Robert  D.  Hess  and  Roberta  Meyer  Bear, 
eds,,  Early  Education;-  A  Comprehensive  Evaluation  of  Current  Theory, 
Research,  and  Practice  (Chicago.  1968);  Arthur  R.  J^en,  "How, Much 
Can  We  Boost  IQ  and  Scholastic  Achievement,  "  Harvard  Educational  ,  _ 
Review.  39,  no.  1  (1969),  1-123;  Jerorhe  S.  Kagan,  et  al. ,  "How  Much 
Can  V/e  Boost  IQ  and  Scholastic  Achievement- -A  Discussion,  "  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  39,  no.  2  (1969),  273-356;  Marshall  S.  Smith  and 
Joan  S.  Bissell,  "Report  Analysis;  The  -Impact  of  Headstart,  "  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  40,  no.  1  (1970),  51-104;  Victor  G,  Circirelli, 
John  W.  Evans,  and  Jeffrey  Schiller,  "A  Reply  to  the  Report  Analysis, 
Harvard  Educational  Review,  40,  no.  1  (1970J^  105-129. 

^For  example,  some  historians  who  have  analyzed  children  in 
the  past  have  simply  assumr'd  that  agef  was  lot  a  very  important  factor 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  child  or  that  the^e  were  not  rnajor 
changes  in  the  meaning  of^the  word  "cljfilff"  Over  time.    Bernard  Wishy, 
The  Child  and  the  Republic;  The  Dawn  of  Modern  American  Child  Nur- 
ture (Philadelphia,  1968),  p.  x.    Similarly,  most  efforts  to  study  school 
attendance  patterns  in  the  nineteenth. century  have  hot  even  considered 
the  possible,  importance  of  changes  in  the  age  of  school  entry*  Albert 
Fishlow,  "The  American  Common  School  Revival;.  Fact  o'r  Fancy? 
in  Industrialization  in  Two  Systems:  Essays  in  Honor  of  ^Alexander  , 
■  Gershenlcron.  ed.  Heury  Ro80Vsky-(New  York,  1968),  pi»,  40-67. 
For  a  critique  of  this  latter  practice,  see  Maris  A.  Vinovskis,  "Trends 
in  Massachusetts  Education,  1826-1860,  "  History  of  Education  Quarterly. 
12  (Winter  1972),  56 1 -529.  ..... 

'  '^Some  of  the  recent  articles  on  adolescence  in  the  past  are  'John 
and  Virginia  Demos,  "Adolescence  in  Historical  Perspective,  "  Journal 
of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  31  (November,  1969),  632-638;  Joseph  F. 
Kett,  "Adolescence  and  Youth  in  Nineteenth -Century  America,  "  The 
Family  in  History;  Interdisciplinary  Essays,  eds.  Theodore  K.  Rabb  ^ 
and  Robert  I.  Rotberg  (NewTork,  1973),  pp.  957110',  ..  ..  ; 

'  ^Robert  Dreeben,  On  What  Is  Learned  in  School  (Reading;  " 
Massachusetts,  -1968);  talcott.-Parsons,  The  Social  System  (Glencoe, 
Illinois;  1951);  Neil  J.'  Smalser.'  Social  Change  in  the'  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion (Chicago,  1959).  ,  .■  ..  • 
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Dreeben.""  On  What  is  Learned  in  School,  pp.  66-84.  . 


^Massachusetts  Teacher,  March,  1857,  quoted  in  Michael.B. 
Katz,  The  Irony  of  Early  School  Reforni.  (Cambridge,  1968),  P*  U9J 

•  Jocelyh,  The  Parents  and  the  Teacher  (  •  •  ,  ^^J^'* 

p.        ;  bedha.m  school  report,  quoted  in  Wisconsin  State  Superintendent 
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o£  Instruction,  Annual  Report  (Madison,  1857),  p.  100;  A  Statement  of 
the  Theory  of  education  in  the  United  States  (1874),  quoted  in  David  B, 
Tyack,  "Bureaucracy  and  the  Common  School:  The  Example  of  Port- 
•land,  Oregon,  1851-1913.  "  American  Quarterly  19  (Fall,  1967),  477. 

8 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  information  available  on  Puritans 
and  education.    Some  of  the  most  useful  discussions  are  in  James 
Extell,  The  School  Upon  a  Hill:   Education  and  Society  in  Colonial  New 
England  (New  Haven,  1974);  Bernard  Bailyn,  Education  in  the  Forming, 
of  American  Society  (Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  I960);  Lawrence  A. 
Crcmin,  American  Education:  The  Colonial  Experience»  1607-1783 
(New^York,  1^70);  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family:  Religion 
and  Domestic  k elation s  in  iSeventfeenth -Century  New  England  (Revised 
edition:  New  York,  1966).  -  '* 

^Quoted  in  Cremin,  American  Education,  p.  181.    V/hereas  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  very^concerned  with  formal  education  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Pilgrims  in  Plymouth  Colony  did  not 
est?tblish  schools  in  the  early  years  of  their  settlement.    For  a  dis- 
'jcussion  of  education  in  Plymouth  Colony,  see  John  Demos,  A  Little 
'  Comnrionwealth;  Family  Life  in  Plymouth  Colony  (New  York,  1970), 
pp.  142-144. 

^^Geraldine  "^Joanne  Murphy,  ^^Massachusetts  Bay  Colony:  The 
Role  of  Government  in  Education'*  (unpublished  doctoral  thesis, 
Radcliffe  College,  I960). 

* 

^Kenneth  A.  Lockridge,  Literacy  in  Colonial  New  England:  An 
Enquiry  v^o  the  Social  Context  of  Literacy  in>the  Early  Modern  West 
(New  York;  1974);  Cremin,  American  Education,  pp/  517-543. 

12 

Lockridge,  Literacy  in  Colonial  New  England. 

Quoted  in  Children  and  Youth  in  America:  A  Documentary 
History,  eds.  Robeft  H.  Bremher,  John  Barnard,  Tamara  K.  Hareven, 
and  Robert  M.  Mennel,  I  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1970),  p#  41. 

14  ^  •  '  M 

For  some  very  useful  essays  on  this  issue,  sc3  Egil 
Johansson,  ed.  ,  Literacy  and  Society  in  a  Historical  Perspective: 
A, Conference  Report  (Umea,  Sweden). 

Lockridge,  Literacy  in  Colonial  New  England,  jp.  7, 

'   16  *  ^  '  '  ^ 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  very  little  discussion  of  the 

relative  roles  of  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  education  of  their  children 

in  the  colonial  period  though, this  issue  has  attracted  considerable 

attention  in  the  nineteenth  century.    The  best  discussion  of  the  mother 

•    role  in  childhood  education  in  the  nineteenth  century  is" still"Anne^L 

Kvihn,  The  Mother  ^s  Role  in  Childhood  Education  (New  Haven,  1947). 

Quoted  in  Children  and  Youth  in  America,  p.  40. 
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"\ 

'^^Cotton  Mather,  Corderius  Americanus#  #  #  #  (Boston,  1708), 
quoted  in  Theories  of  Education  in  Early  America,,  1655'*1819»  ed^ 
Wilson  Smith  (Indianapolis,  1973),  p.  27.       ;  , 

^^John  Demos,  *'The  American  Family  in  Past  Time,.'*  , 
American  Scholar,  43  j(Sumrier  1974),  p.  428.     \  '  . 

^^For  a  critique  of  the  positipn  that  young  children  in  early 
America  were  seen      miniature  adults,  see  David       Stannard,  * 'Death 
and  the  Puritan  Child,  "  in  Death  in  America,  ed.  David  £.  Stannard 
(Philadelphia,  1975),  pp.  9-29.    For._some  examples  of  the  precocity 
of  children  in  colonial  America,  see  Alice  Morse  Earl^,  Child  Life  in 
Colonial  Days  (New  York,  1922),  pp.  176-195.    . .    /   ;  „ 

21'         *  -  '    ■  '  /  **  '  " 

Cremih,  American  Education,  pp.  36l-.3^5,  419-423. 

^^Jojin  Locke,  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education,  abridged 
and  edited  by  F.  W.  Garforth  (Woodbury,  New  Y<^k,  1964),  p.  186. 
On  the  problems  of  using  childrearing  guides  in  tne  past,  see  Jay 
Mechling,  "Advice. to  Historians  on  Advice  to  Mothers,  Journal  of 
Social  History;  9-tFall  1975)^44^63.   Many  of  luocke^s  suggestions 
were  probably  incorporated  in  the  practice s^ of  childr earing  colonial. 
America  since  specific  references  to  his  work  are.  fb  indih  soixie  of 
the  colonial  diaries  and  letters  that  discuss  childrearing.   For  example, 
Mrs..^Pinckney  writes  to  a  friend,  '•Shall  I  give  you^he^roUble  my  dear 
Madam  to  buy^my  son  a  new^toy  <a  description  of  which  I  inclose)  to  . 
teach  him  according  to  Mr.  Lockers  method  (which  I  have  carefully 
studied)  to  play  himself  into  learning.  ^Mr.  Pinckriey  (hts^atiier)  him- 
self  has  been  contriving  a  sett  of  toys  tqj each  him  letters  by^he  time 
he  can  speak.    You  perceive  we  begin  betimes  for  he  is  not  yet  f^ur^ 
months  old.  "  Quoted  in  Earle,  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  p;  182. 
Though  it  is  unlikely  that  Ix>cke's.  work  affected  most  colonial  mothers 
direciJ:ly  through  his  wi^itings,  some  middle  and  upper  class  parents 
obviously  d^d  read  and  follow  some  of  Locke^s  suggestions^ 

■^Oscar  and  Mary  F.  Handlin,  eds..  The  Popular  Sources  of 
Political  Authority;  Documents  on  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1966),  p.  467.    Yet  religion  re- 
mained a  very  important  factor  in  encouraging  education  in  ante- 
bellum Massachusetts*   Many  of^the -early  scho9l  reformers  were 
motivated  as  much  by  religious  and  moral  considerations  as  by 
social  and  economic  factors.  '  *  . 

^^For  a  discussion  of  the  religious. controversies  over  education 
in  ante-bellum  America,  see  Charles  E.  Bidwell,  ."The  Moral  Signifi- 
cance~bf  the  Common  School:  A  Sociological  Study  of  Local  Patterns 
of  School  'Control  and  Moral  Education  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
1837-1840,  ''  HistorroTieaucatidft  Qwrtef ly,  6  (Fall  1^66),  50-91?  and 
Raymond  B.  Culver.- Horace  Mann  and  Religion  in  the  Massachusetts 
Public  Schools  (Ne^v  Haven.  1929).  :  • 
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^^On  the  attitudes  ex  nineteenth-century  Anriericans  toward 
young  children,  see  Peter  G.  Slater,  Views  of  Children  and  of  Child 
Pvearing  During  the  Early  National  Period:  A  Study  in  the  New  England 
Intellect  (unpub.  Ph.D.  dissert. ,  University  of  Cajifornia  at,  Berkeley, 
1970);  see  also  Wishy,  Child  and  the  Republic  and  Kuhn,  Mother's  Role 
in  Childhood  Education. 

On  the  eighteenth  century,  see  Norwood  M.  Cole,  The  Origin 
and  Development  of  Town-School  Education  in  Colonial  Massachusetts, 
1635-1775  (unpub.^  Ed.  D.  dissert..  University  of  Washington,  1957). 
On  the  extent  of  education  in  early  nineteenth-century  America,  see  ' 
Chapter  2  above.    See  also  Carl  F.  Kaestle,  The  Evolution  of  an  Urban 
School  Sy steni;   New  York  City,  1750-1850  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1973);  Stanley  K.  Schultz,  The  Culture  Factory:  Boston  Public  Schools, 
1789-1860  (New  York,  1973;  and  Carl  F.  Kaestle  and  Maris  A. 
Vinovskis,  * 'Quantification,  Urbanization,  and  the  History  of  Education: 
An  Analysis  of  the  Determinants  of  School  Attendance  in  New  York  State 
in  1845,    Historical  Methods  Newsletter,  8  (December  1974),;  1-9. 

27  '  ■  " 

For  the  text  of  the  Massachusetts  school  law  of  1789,  asee 

Children  and  Youth  in  America,  pp. -233-235^  ^ 

28  "     ^     — — " 

For  a  good  discussion  of  this  controversy,  see  Schultz^ 

The  Culture  Factory,  pp^  30-44.  ; 

2Q  *  '  * 

^^Joseph  M.  Wightman,  Annals  of  the  Boston  Primary  School 
Committee  (Boston,  1860),  pp.  25-26. 

30  -  •  •  ^  • 

Wightman,  ^ Annals  of  the  Boston  Primary  School  Committee, 

p.  28.  ,      .  V        .  -  , 

1  .  '  • 

V/ightman,  Annals  of  the  Boston  Primary  School  Committee, 
p.  46.  -       ,       . : 

■32  ♦   "  ' 

Boston  Sthool  Conynittee)  -Report  of  the  School  Committee 

of  the  City  of  Boston  on  the  State  of  the  Schools,  May  1826  (Boston, 
1826).  .....  ^ 

Ibid.    The  estimate  is'based  on    the    number  of  children 
xmder  four  in  private  schools  according  to  the  Boston  School  Committee 
and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  under  four  from  the  1820  and 
1830  federal  censuses. 

.    Much  of  our  dis::u68ion  on  infant  schools  draws  very  heavily 
on  an  earlier  essay  by  Dean  May  and'Maris  A.  Vinovskis,  "A  Ray  of 
Millenial  Light:  Sarly  Education  anH  Social  Reform  in  the  Infant  School 
Movement  in  Massachusetts,  1826-1840,.**  in  Family  and  Kin  in  Ameri- 
-can  Urban  Communities,  1800-1940,  ed.  Tamara       Hareven  (New 
York,  1976)»    We  have,  also  greatly  benefited  from  the  work  of  John 
Jenkins  who  is  currently  doing  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  on  the  education  of  young  children. in  antebellum 
America* 
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•^^^Boston  Recordt^r  and  Scriptual  Transcript,  July  9r  1829^ 

^'^Ladies'  Magazine,  II  (February  1829),  ^ 

 1  ^  ^ 

For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  supporters  cf  the  infarct 
schools,  see  May  and  Vinovskis,        Ray. of  Millenial  Li^ght^  " 

^       '     On  the  teaching  profession  during  the. ante-bellum  years,  epe 
Paul  H*  Mattingly,  The  Classless  Profession;  American  Schoolir.en 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  1975);  and  Richard  Bernard  and 
, Maris  A.  Vinovskis,  JThe  Female  School  Teacher  in  Ante-Bellxim 

Massachusetts,    Journal  of  Social  History  (forthcoming)^ 

"  .  >        ^  •  ^  '  ...  - 

^^On  the  attitudes  of  Boston  educators,  see  Schultz,  The  . 

Culture  Factory^  .  ' 

\i      .  '  .  , 

.  .   "^^Quotied:  in  David  Salmon  and  Winifred  Hxndshaw,  Infant 
Schools;  Their  History  and  theory  (London,  1904),^S^.  ZT» 

May  and  Vinovskis,  "A  Ray  of  Millenial  .Light\  "  • 

"^^The  analysis  of  che  Concord: school  register  is  discussed  In 
May  and  Vinovskis,  *'A  P.ay  of  "Millenial  Light."    The  V/orcester  school 
registers  for  the  1830* s  are  located  at  the  AmerlcSh  Antiquarian  Soci- 
ety*^  We  have  analyzed  the  age-distributions  of  children  in  the  Wor- 
ceisi^r  pviblic  schools  during -those year s»  "  '  ^ 

"^^When  Mann  first  inquired  of  school  committees  the  number  of 
children  vmder  four  iri  public  school  in  184C,  some,  off  tiie  committees 
were  unable  to  provide  information  of  this  issue  for  that  year  because 
they  had  not  collected  it.    Unfortvmately,  when  Mann  reported  the 
number  of  children  under  four  in  his  published  report^^e  did  ^lot, 
make  the  distinction  between  those  towns  that  had  no  children  under 
four  going  to  school  and  those  which  simply  had  not  been. able  to  report 
that  information.    Therefore,  calculating  the  per<:entage  of  children 
under  four  in  1840  who  were  attending  school  from  Mann*s  annual 
report  underestimates  that  figure.   An  examination  of  the  manuscript 
local  returns  for  1840  indicates  that  the  actual  percentage  of  children 
under  four  ih  public  school  in  1840  would  be  about  thirteen  percent 
rather  than  the  ten  percent  figure  derived  from  Mann's  published'' 
annual  report  for  that  year.    Most  local  school  committees  immedi-  • 
ately  remedied  their  lack. of  information  on  this. issue  by  1841  so  that' 
the  number  of.  children  under  four  reported  by  Marin  is  a  very  good 
estimate  after  1840.   For  a  further  disciission  of  the  problems  of 
Massachusetts  school  d^ta,  see  Chapter  III  above* 

■^^On  the  revivaLof'tlie  idea  that  children  should  be  educated  in 
the  home,  see  KvthnT  The  Mother's  Role  in  Childhood  Education;  and 
Wishy,  The  Child  and  the  Republic.  -n;^^ 


^^May  and  Vinovskis,  "A  Ray  of  Millenial  Light.  " 
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46. 


On  the  impact  of  Pe^talozzi's  idea-s  in-America,  see  Will  S. 
Monroe,  History  of  the  Pestalo'zaian  Movement  in  the  United  States 
■(SyracuBe,..,1907).        ,  ,  .'...''.* 

^'Quoted  iA  Gerald  Lee  Gctok,  Pestalozz'i.and  Education  (New 
Yt)rkJ  1968),  p.  86.    "  '  * 

*^For  example,  see  William  Woo'dbridge,  "Infant  Education,  " 
American  Annals  of  Education,  I  (August  1830),  355-356. 
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'Suggestions  to  Parents,  "  American  Journal  of  Education 
2  (March,  1827),  lAA;  ".g;u-^trV.^R  nf  Hnfwyl.  "  American  Annals  of 
Education  and  Instruction  for  the  Year  1831  and  Part  of  1830  1  (March, 
^B^i}    BQ;  nr.    T   V-  c.    firr>itV.,  "Thft  Ir^^Antile  Frame ."  American 
Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction  for  the  Year"  1834  4  (February, 
1834),  75.  *  . 

••fin  '     '  "  •  ^  « 

Amariah  Brigham,  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  , 
Cultivation  and  Mental  Excitement  Upon  Health,  2nd  edition  (Boston, 
1833),  pp.  15,  55.    ,  ^ 

^^"Mental  Precocity,  "  extracts  from  the  London  Christian 
Obf>ervor,  in  American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction  for  the 
Year  1833  3  (June,  1833),  269;  Dr.  Samuel  B^vWoodward  to  Horace 
Mann,  December  7,  1840,  in  Massachusetts  Boarii  of  Education, 
Fourth  Annual  Report  (Boston,  1840),  Appendix, 

o  -  •  ' 

"  "May  and  Vitiovskis,  "A  Ray  of  Millenial  Light.  " 

•  ^^Lydia  Sigourney,  Letters  to  Mothers  (Hartford,  1838),  p.  147.^ 

.    ^"^Heman  Hiimphrey,  Domestic  Education  (Amherst,  184Q), 
pp.  11-12.   For  a  very  useful  chapter  on  the  reactions  against  early 
education  in  the  domestic  literature,  see  Kuhn,  Motlxer^s  Role  jn 
Childhood  Education,  pp.  98-119* 

55  s  • 

Humphrey,  Domestic  Education,  pp.  .71-73. 

^^Massachusetts  Board  of  Educaticj^,  Annual  Report  for  1839; 
40,  p.  370.  ^ 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  322.  .  ... 

^^Massachusetts  feoard  of  Education,  Annual  Report  for  1851- 
52,  pp.  36-37. 

^^For  a  useful  discussion  of  the  problem  of  studying  child - 
rearing  practices  from  only  literary  data,  see  Mechling,  '^Advice  to  ♦ 


Historians.  " 
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^°In  1839  Horace  Mann,  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education^  summarized  the  situation  as:   "In  answer  to  another 
question,  not  here  quoted',,  relative  to  the  ages  within  which  children 
.attend  our  public  schools,  I  have  leaint',  that"exclusive  regulations,  \^ 
founded  on  age,  exist  in  but  very  few  towns *rprobably  in  noi  more 
than  fifteen,  or  twenty )     i|>'^he  State!  *  And  although  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  children  in  the  schools  axe  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
Jteen,  yet  in  almost  all  the  towns,  they  are  allowed  to  attend'both 
earlier  anci  later,  and  they  are  found  frpni  thr'ep^'and  sometimes 
from  two  year-^of  age  up  to  .twenty.'^one',  very  frequently,  and  some- 
times to  twenty^four  or  twenty-five*"  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  Annual  Report  for  1338-39,  P*  38."  .  . 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  ol  knowing  how  many. children  , 
under  four  were  enrolled  ijn  the  private  schools.    However,  since  the 
peifeentage,  of  children  attending,  private  schools  throughout  thia  period 
was  not  very  large/  it  is  likely  that  the  additional  number  of  children 
under  four  in.the  private  schools  was  not  very  large.  '     .  • 

Pdrents  had  also 'been  Very  slow  to  remove  their -children 
from  thoirifjint  schools  even 'after  .the  adv^fse  publicity  aboAtJ:hose 
schools  b^glfetQ  make  their  appearance  in  Bo'ston*    May  and  Vinbvsbds, 
"A  Ray  of  Millenial  Light..        .  " 

•^^It  is  interesting  to  note  that  throughout  thesfe  years,  the 
secretaries  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  JEdti<iati6n^^^^e  not^in 
favor  of  early  schooling;  however,  none  of*them  thuught  that  the 
problem  waf)  sufficiently  important  to  mak^  'an  all^-but  campaign  ' 
against  early  education.  *  .      ,  ' 

'^'^PaLner,  Massachusetts,  School  Committee,  Annual  Report  . 
(1841).  ^.  J  '        ;  '■ 

For  two  excellent  surveys  of  the  attitudes  "of  hospital'  * 
superintendents  and  physicians  on  the  causes  of  insanity  in  nineteenth* 
century  America,  see  Norman  Dain,  Concept^  of  Insanity  in  the  United 
States.  1789-1865  (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1964);  Gerafd  N. 
Grob,  Mental  Institutions'in  America;  Social  Policy  to  1875  (New 
York,  1973).    One  of  the^ major  problems  in  discussing  the  importance 
of  various^actors.  in_ causing  insanity  is  that  most  of  these  superin- 
tendents and  physicians  tended  to  mention  a  wide  variety  of-factors 
witliout  specifying  their  r^ative  importanc<i^    Hence,  the  danger  is  • 
that  one  can  find  evidence  to  support  raany  different  interprctacipns 
pf  the  relative  importance  of  factors  such  as  excessive  education  in- 
causing  insanity.-  Some  physicians,  ,.such  as  Amariah  Brigham, 
clearly  stressed  the  importance  of  early  education  as  a  predisposing 
factor,  and  others  certainly  mentioned  early , education  as  one  of 
many  jfactors^    But  our  overall  impression  is  that  early  education 
was  not  one  of  the  key  factors  for  most  physicians  and  superihti^ndenis 
during  this  period.  ^- ,    '     '         ^  V        •     '  •  /  • 

.lt.^_.   ...... ,         ;  .  •--••^r^l^r-'  ..)!\^' 
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^  ^  ^  •> 

^^The  relationshin  between, early  education  and  insanity  was  a 
complicated  one.    Many  of  the  physicians  and  superintendents  who 
diecussed  th|it  relationship  saw  it  as. a  predisposing  factor  rather  than 
,   an  immediat.e  cause  of  insanity.    Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
6427  pa^tients  admitted  at  the  V/orcester  State  Hospital  from  1833  to 
1860,  only  29  cases  were  listed  as  due  to  excessive  intellectual  activity 
These  figures  ar<^  some  prelirninary  results  of  a  large-scale  study  of 
patient  records  at  four  insans  asylums  in  ante-bellum  America  by 
Barbara  Ro^enkrantz  and  Maris  '^'"incvskis* 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Annual  Report  for  1C57-58 

(Boston,  1858),  pp.  93-94. 

^1  .  ^    ■  • 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  (Boston,  1859),  pp.  57-8;  abstract  of  Stoneham 'annual  report 
in  ibid. ,  p.  116;  Springfield  School  Committee,  Annual  Report  (1861); 
" Salem  School  Committee,  Annual  Report  (1880);  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report-(Boston,  1874),  pp.  66-6?v 

^  ^^Lynn  School  Committee,  *  Annual  Report  (1880). 

70  '  /  ' 

o       ~     There  is  nothing  in  those  annual  aggregate  state  figures 

(see  Chapter  3)  to  indicate  that  any  of  our  t?  ;ee  sample  years  was 

o  atypicaL  '  , 

'71  '  '     •  • 

For  a  dlscucsion  of  the  problems  of  measuring  urbanization 

in  the  past,  see  Chapter  *4  above.    In  1860  we  . could  have  used  an  esti- 

mate*'of  the  total  nvirwber  of  acres  in  each  town  rather  than  the  number 

of.  acriis  of  farmland  since  the  latter  is  a  reflection  of  agricultural 

development  as  well  as  density.    However,  we  preferred  to  use  the 

'  latter  sinc^  it  was  more  comparable  to  our  measures  in  1840  and 

--*^875.    Since  the  two  measures  in  1860  are  highly  correlated  (.82), 

Jiie  use  of  one  or  the  other  does  not  introduce  significant  differences 

in  our  regression  analyses.  • 

■  •         72  * 

Oxir  indices  of  commercial  and  industrial  development  are 

not  strictly  comparable  in  all  three  time  periodc.    In  1840  we  cal- 
culated the  percentage  of  the  employed  popular-ion  that  was  engaged 
,in  either  commerce  pr  manufacturing  based  on  occupational  data." 
gathered  at  the  household  level.    FbrU860  we  estimated  the  number 
of  merchants  or  persons  in  manufacturing  per  males  age^  fifteen 
and  up.    The  nvimber  of  merchants  in  these  towns  was  printed  in 
the  summary  of  the  federal  census  of  Mass^'chusetts  in  1860.  Since 
information  on  t,he  number  of  people  jugaged  in  manufacturing  was 
not  readily  available  in  the  priAted  sources,  it  was  necessary  for  u.s 
to  go  to  the.  manuscript  federal  census  of  manufe.ciuring  for*  1360 
which  is  located  in  the  Ivlassachusetts  Archive  of  the  State  House 'in 
Boston.    Theses  schedules  provided  the  number  of  males  and  females 
employed  inTnanufacturing  est^'CK^fements  producing, goods  valued  at 
,  $500  or  more.    In  1875  we  were  again  ^ble  to  compute  the  percehtage 
of^the  employed  population  engaged  in  either  commerce  or' manufactur- 
ing- <  ^  '  . 
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^^For  a  discussion  on  thie  participation  of  women  in  the  labor 
force  in  ninetcenth-rentury  Massachusetts,  see  Karen  Oppenheim 
Mason,  Maris  A.'  Vinovskis,  and  Tamara  K/  Hareven,  "The  Gainful 
Employinen\  of /Women  and  the  J^fe  Course  in  Essex  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1880,  "  paper  presented  for  the  MSSB  Conference  on  the 
Family  l^ife  Course  in  Historical  Perspective  at  V/illiamstown, 

lylassachusetts,  July  1975, 

'  *  *  *  * 

*   •     ^'^May  and  Vinovski^,  "A^Ray  o£  Millenial  Light.  " 

On  the  European  backgroui^d  of  Kindergartens,  see  'C^^Arr\f  ^ 
and  Hind shaw,,  Jufanl^ Schools,  pp.  92-125;  Use  Forest,  Presc' 
Education;  A  historical  and  Critical  Study  (New  York,  1927)* 

On  early  kindergartens  in  America,  see  Ruth  M.  Baylor,- 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody;   Kindergarten  Pidneer  (Philadelphia, 

1965),  pp.  23r40.  ^"^  \ 

.  .  \ 

^^O'n  the  role  of  Elizabeth  Peabody,  see  Baylor,  Elizab^tli 
Palfner  Peabody;  Mary  J.  Garland,  ''Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  1804- 94, 
in  Pioneer s^of  the  Kindergarten  in  America  (New  York,  1924),  pp.  ^ 
19-25;'Lucy  Wheelock,  ''Miss  Peabpdy  as  I  Knew  Her,  "  Ibid.  ,  . 
pp.  26-38.  ' 

^^Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Guide  to  the  Kindergarten  and  ,  

Intermediate  Class  (New  York,  1877),  p.  71. 

^^^For  a  detailed  discussion  of  kindergartens  in  MaHsachusetts, 
see  Marvin  Lazerson,  Origins  of  the  Urban  School;  Public  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  1870^1915  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  197 ')t 
pp.  36-73.    However,  one  should  be  aware^that^^e  pattern  of  growtJi 
of  kinder  gar  ten©  in  Massachusetts  may  not  he  typical.    For  example, 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  Michigan  was^quite  different  han  that 
irt  Massachusetts.    Robert  Tank,  "A  Com|)arative  Study  of  Educa- 
tional Reform  During  the  Progressive  Era:  The  Establishment  arid 
Growth  pf  Kindergartens  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan,  1888-1915,  "  unpublished  seminar  paper.  University  of 
Michigan,  April  197C     We  ar,e  indebted  to  Robert  Tank  for  sharing 
with  us  his  materials  on  the  kindergarten  movement  in  Massachusetts. 
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CHAPTER  VU  I 


FROM  FIRESIDE  TO  FACTORY:  SCHOOL  ENTRY 
AND  SCHOOL  LEAVING  IN  NINETEENTH-  . 

9 

CENTURY  MASSACHUSETTS' 


I .  Introduction 


Childbcaring  ai;d  cliildrcarlup.  are  central  features  of  a  family 
career.    Indeed,  sociologists  often  define  family  stages  in  terias  of 
chlldrearing  because  children  impose  vjany  responsibilities  upon  p^^"* 
ents.    Infants  require  constant  supervision  and  all  children  require 
of  parents  both  tinie  and  financial  resources.    The  cormnitrent  of  child- 
reeling  is  not  only  economic,  but  involves  a  loss  of  freedom  for  th** 
parents  (or  at  least,  the  mother)  and  an  affective  commiticent  to  the  f 
child.    'Tie  family *s  chiXdrearing  experience  is  substantially  altered 
by  external  institutions,  most  notably  in  modern  societies  by  the  school 
and  the  worlcplace^  vihich  provide  custody,  training^,  and  the  poisoibility 
of  Ir-come.    'flic  child's  experience  can  In  turn  be  affected  by  life  • 
course  decisions  by  tneiribcrs  of  the  family,  for  example';,  a  mother's 
polnf  (oif  returnlnp)  to  work. 

^  -241- 
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As  children  c^t  older,  they  provide  the  potential  for  additional 
family  income,  perform  noiiremunerated  tasks  within  the  family,  and  in-^- 
sure  the  future  possibility  of  caring  for  their  parents  in  old  ape. 
Seen  In  economic  terms ^  then,  the  balance  bet\7een  burden  and  benefit 
shifts  toxcard  the  plus  side  as  diildrer.  Rrcu  up  even  though  n^ost  children 
never  become  a  net  lifetime  benefit  to  their  pi'-r^nts.    Childrearing  is 
not  a  static  yhase  of  a  fainily*s  career,  but  a  continuing  process  moving 
tovzard  the  independence  of  the  children,  a  process  which  may  vary  v-idely 
depending  upon  the  historical  period,  the  type  of  community;  the  ethnic 
and  economic  characteristics  of  the  family,  and  the  composition  cf  the 
family  and  household. 

llie  family  life  course  concept  may  thus  enter  the  study  of  child- 
rearinp  iii  two  vjays:    childrcaring  may  be  seen  as  a  stapc  or  as  a  portion 
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of  a  continuum  in  a  fardly's  hlstprj^.    Family  life  course  is  not  one-- 
dlmensiovtal'  stages  may  be  defined  demo  graphically,  economically,  and  in 
other  '.v'ays.    For  example ^  parents  who  begin  childrearing  viien  th^  are 
older  may  be  able  to  provide  cliildren  with  more  education  than  parents 
who  are  at  an  early  stage  in  trieir  economic  career.    In  other  vords,  usinp 
a  one^dixnensional  family  cycle  concept  is  not  as  helpful  as  studying  the 
different  dimensions  of  a  family's  life  course  experience. 

The  research  reported  beloi/  was  designed  to  investigate  certain 
aspects  of  childhood  in  eight  Essex  County  tot/ns  in  186U  and  1880,  l^eeping 
in  rind  these  life  course  concepts.    Although  the  study  is  not  longitu- 
dinal, the  larpe  sample  sizes  and  the  possibility  of  comparing  tV70 
different  periods  should  give  us  some  insi(»hts  into  varieties  of  family 
experience  in  late  nineteenth- century  Massachusetts. 

y^-  '303 
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•fhc  mst  systematic  data  concerning  the  activities  of  Individual 
children  in  this  period,  available  in  the  mamiscrirt  schedules  of  the 
federal    ensuses  after  1850,  arc:    whether  the  cluld  attended  school 
duriuE  the  previous  year  ^(not  how  lou?  or  what  type  of  school) »  whether 
the  chiJd-was  Graployed  and  if  so,  at  what  occupation.    Our  study  will 
ar;alyze  the  cldldrci^'s  differing  options  in  varied  communities  and  fam- 
ilies by  usiixg  school  attendance  as  the  dependent  variable  though  ve^shall 
discuss  children's  employment  as  an  important  alternative  ro  school* 

Tlie  dependent. variable  in  this  study  is  the  dichptoirous  census  item, 

whether  the  subject  attended  ar.y  school  in  the  previous  year.  Fervour 

younger  sairole,  children  ages  4-8,  v;e  arc  attempting  to  analyze  in  greater 

detail  than  in  the  previous  chapter  the  initial  entry  into  school,  the 

t 

crucial  transition  in  the  life  course  of  virtually  all  ciiildren  when  the 
famiiy  begins^to  share.  custo'dy~ahd  tmtirng  with  a  formal  institution.  ~ 
For  our  saitvples.  of  youths  ages-.  13-  39  we  are  studying  the  age  structure  of. 
school  leaving  and  how  It  is  influenced  by  family  badvground  and  family 
experience.    It  is  possible,  of  course./ that  some  children  left  and  re- 
entered scnool  more  than  once  in  their  youth,  but  in  a  liarge  smplc  like 
ours,  the  census  information  on  nonattenders  should  reflect  the  character- 
istics of  those  vho  have  left  school  permanently.    As  fdx  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  response^,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  little  pressure  for 
false  claims  of  school  attendance  in  our  sample  of  4-8  and  13- 19  year- 
olds.    The  only  children  covered  by  attendance  legislation  (sec  below)  1» 
these  -se- groups  x^^ere  the  13  year  olds,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
was  very  Imperfect.    Secondly ^  even  If  some  parents  claimed  school  atten- 
dance for  nonattenders,  the  converse. seems  unlikely.    Because  our  data 
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reveals  substantial  nurrberc  of  p^^^^^-ts  reporting  nonattendapce,  vhich 
ve  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  our  multivariate  analysis  should  reveal 
the  relationships  hetueen  the  independent  vari^les  and  either  school 
entry  or  school  leaving.  •  • 

Our  study  uses  a  form  of  multivariate  analysis  called  multiple 
classification  analysis.    Despite  recent  studies  of  nineteenth  century 
sciiool  attendance  v/hicl;  rely  on  descriptive  statistics  as  opposed  to  more 
manipulative  multi^'ariate  analysis,  two  factors  compel  us  to  push  beyond 
mere  description  and  cross- tabulation  of  school  attendance  at  a  single 
urban  site.    First,  if  we  seel  to  discover  the  relative  statistical  asso- 

o 

elation  of  possible  causal  factors  upon  school  attendance^  multivariate 
analysis  is  required.    Second,  .if  ve  wish  to  study  the  influence  not  Qnly 
of  the  child's  characteristics  and  those  of  his  family,  but  also  the  type 
^oi_  community  in_v?hich  the_ child  lives ^  a  multi-  community  sample  is 

essential.  '  ^ 

< 

The  research  we  report  in  this  chapter *meets  these  t^70  requirements. 
It  is  a  study  of  five  rural  and  three  urban  tov/ns  in  Essex  County,  Kassa-* 
chusetts  in  1860  and  1880  using  multiple  classification  analysis  to  in- 
vestigate  the  determinants  of  school  attendance.    In  ad4ition  to  the-r 
important  and  difficult  question  of  the  relative  impact  of  cultural  and 
economic  variables,  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the  relationship  of 
family  experience  to  schooling*    lu  order  to  get  at  the  influence  of 
family  structure  and  family  life  course  on  our  subjects*  education,  we 
have  included  more  variables  regarding  the  family  than  previous  studies , 

c 

Our  overall  sample  consists  of  all  individuals  in' five  rural  Essex ^ 
County  tmuB  (Boxford,  Hamilton,  Lynnfield,  Topsfield,  and  Wenh^jn)  and 
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a  sample  of  individuals  from  three  cities  in  that  county  (Laurence,  Lynn, 
and  Salem)  from  the  manuscript  federal  censuses  of  1860  and  1880 •  In 

order  to  mal:e  our  urban  sample  roufihly  comparable  in  absolute  number  of 

if 

individuals,  for  18C0  we  selected  individuals  in  every  sixth  urban  house- 

3 

hold  and  for  1880  in  every  tenth.     From  these  large  Qamples--ovcr  14,^000 
persons  for  each  of  our  years- -we  created  for  our  study  of  children  and 
youth  a  com,presGed  file  of  all  individuals  ages  0-19.    For  each  of  these 
individuals  in  our  compressed  file  detailed  information  was  added  concerning 
the' subject  *s  siblings,  parents,  and  household.    Before  discussing  o**ir 
^.esults,  however,  V7e  must  first  turn  to  a  description  of  soma  aspects  of 
childhood  in"  Essex  County  in  1860  and  1880. 

II.    Schooling  and  Child  Labor  in  Essex  County ^  1860  1880 


A.    Kassachusetts  Laws  Affect ir.g  Education  and  Child  Labor 


\ 


Before  we  can  make  judgments  about  children's  decisions ^  wc  must 

'  i 

ascertain  to  what  extent  they  were  voluntary  and  to  what  extent  regulated. 

i'  ■  ' 

Parental  coercion  is  not  amenable  to  direct  study,  so  it  shall  remain  a 
moot  question  in  this.- study.    The  formal  requirements  and  actual  imple- 
mentation of  state  regulation,  hovever^  are  necessary  background  in 
studyiug  schooling  and  child  labor".  ,  -  " 

The  legislative  hir,tnry  of  diild  labor  and  compulsory  school  atten- 
dance laws  in  Massachusetts  is  complicated ?  we  shall  summarize  those 
statutes  that  affected  our  two  sample  years,  1860  and  1880.    As  of  1860, 
no  4:hild  xmder  ten  yc^rs  of  age  was  to  be  employed  more  fchan  ten  hp/^^^  a 
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day  (1842),  children  under  fifteen  years  old  workiftg  In  tnanufacturlng 
establishments  xirerc  to  have  attcnc'ad  school  for  three  months  during  the 
preceding  year  and  obtained  a  certificate  provirp  this  (183C;1838);  and 
school  cotnrriittees  v'ere  Instructed  to  enforce  the  .au  (1842).    Tovrns  were 
permitted  to  make  further  provisions  to  enforce  the  lav7s  (1850)  ^  truants 
could  be  incarcerated  (1850);  and  aU'  children,  whether  employed  or  not, 

were  to  attend  school  for  twelve  weeks  each  year,  utiless  they  already 

>^ 

Icnev?  the  rudiT.ents^  were  physically  or  mentally  defective^  or  impov- 
4 

erisUed  (1852) .      Evidence  abounds  to  show  that  these  laws  were  neither 
■  -     5  .  _ 

widely  nor  strictly  enforced. 

Curing  the  late  18£0's  and  the  1870 's  there  \7as  a  flurry  of  legls- 

lation  on  these  subjects,  spurred  in  part  by  the  studies  of  the  nev/ly 

created  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labr       /s  of  1880,  then,  the  to\ms 

i 

of  Essex  County  were  charged  with  iiLplementing  the  following  regulations: 
ho  child  under  ten  xras  to  be  enployed  in  a  mar.ufacturinp,  cjechanical,  cr 
mercantile  establishment  (187C) .  children  thus  employed  betv^een  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fourteen  m.ust  have  attended  s^chool  for  twenty  x/eelos  i>/ the 
precedinrr.  year  (1876)  and  were  not  to  work  more  than  00  houre  per  week 
(1867):  a  Deputy  Constable  of  the  Coirjuorwealth  x^as  assigned  to  enforce 
child  labor  laws  (1807)  r  and  tcwno  vexe  requirtid  to  provide  truant  of- 
ficers  (1873) ^  all  children  a^e  eipht  to  fourteen,  with  the  same  excep- 
tions as  in  1860,  x  ere  to  attend  school  for  twenty  weeks  a-year  (1874): 
no  child  under  fourteen  x/as  to  be  employed  during  public  school  session 
if  unable  to  read  and  write  (3^878)^  and  amployerc  were  required  to  keep 

s 

proof  of  their  employees?  birth  and  school  attendance  on  file  for  truant 

6 

officers'  inspection  (1878),  ,  -  > 

30?  . 
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That  these  la/s  ^^ere  still  coiitroversial  is  suggested  by  the  con--  . 

staut  seesax;  revision  of  ape  limits  and  length  of  schooling  requireoents. 

Respite  constantly  stiffening  provisions  for  reports  by  truant  officers 

and  school  coinmittees,  and  despite  requirements  that  *  employers  prove  both 

age  and  school  attendance  for  employees  under  fourteen,  the  -lavs  were  still 

very  iirperfectly  enforced.    In  the  lat^.  1860 *s  and  early  1870  *s  the  Bureau 

of  Statistics  of  Labor  collected  and  published  voluminous  evidence  of 

abuse.    Children  under  ten  worted  in  factories ^  children  age  ten^.tq_flftcen 

7 

had  not  been  to  school. for  years,  and  factory  officials  falsified  r^xordsi 

Lespite  widespread  complaints  of  noncompliance  v7itK  child  labor  and 
school  attendance  la«;s,  it  wo^uld  rot  be  accurate  to  assume  that  there' 
were  iio  differences  in  enf credent  betW^eii  1860  and  1880 •    lu  rutal" towns 
the  laws  were  cited  by  school  officials  to  reinforce  their  traditional 
pleas  to  parents^  and  sometimes  they  used  the  statutes  as  a  Bttck  to 

.   ^      ■     8     ^  .  ; 

persuade  uncooperative  p^reats.     In  the  large  towns,  including  Ldi^rcncc, 

Lynn^  and  Salem,  truant  officers -could  harasis^and  cajole,  and  sofiietlmes 

actually  compel,  truants  to  go  bach  to  school..  The  LavjreSite  schqol^uper 

intendent  boasted  that  their  truant  officer  had  nearly  eliminated  truancy » 

ar,d  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  claimed  in  1882^ 

that  La^rr^nce^s  worting  class  was  better  educated  than  other  factory . towns 

-  9 
and  that  the  factory  laws  regarding  children  %thve  generally  in  force. ' 

lie^^hile,  Lynn's  school  superintendent  complained  in  1880  that' truat^ty 
seemed  '  to  be  a  growing  and,  at  present ^  an  irrepressible  evil#'*  Obvi- 
ously, enforcement  of  child  labor  and  truancy  laws  varied  from  to\m  to 
town.    It  is  important  to  note  that  no  school  laws  af f ected_diil<^jm___ 
.  under  eight  or  those  *over.  fourteen  years  old— the  two  majdr-gxpops- of 
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ctilldrcn  in  our  analysis « 


B*    The  Employment  of  Children 


SxnLinming,  berry  picking,  and  loitering  aroimd  the  wharves  presented 
alluring,  alternatives  to  multiplication  tables,  and  hard  benches  •    But  our 
statistics  do  not  catch  the  occasional  truants,  any  more  than  the  truant 
officer  did»    Tlie  bulk  of  our  analysis  deals  with  whether  children  attended 
school  at  any  time  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  child  labor  was  the 
most  common  cause  of  sustained  nolnattendance  iamong  teenagers  (especially 
males;,    Fmployment  opportiinlties  differed  substantially  bet^/een  urban  attd 
rural  towns,    l-lost  labor  for  children  in  the  rural  towns  was  agricultural, 
which  meant  that  it  was  more  seasonal  than  urban  \^rk  and,  to  the  extent 
that  dilldren  x^rere  worlcing  on  their  parents^  farms,  the  work  was  often 
nouxemunerative.    Cf  course,  Juch  v?ork  contributed  directly  to  the  family 
incomej,  just  as  factory  v;ages  did  for  urban  children's  famili.es.  The. 


difference  is  that  the  manuscript  censut  reports  probably  ignored  much^ 
nonremuneratcd  labor,  so  family  farr  work  is  not  amenableyto  study  from 


our  sources. 


'Jrbar.  youth  employment^,  wldch  in  good  times  was  year- round,  was  not 
only  recorded  in  tlie  census  somev:rhat  more  accurately,  but  w^s  also  more 
In  conflict  v;ith  school  attendance,  Tlius,  while  older  boys*ln  rural  areas 
commonly  attended  winter  school,  perhaps  for  the  lack  of  anything  better 
to  do,  urban  employers  complained  of  the  disruption  of  having  to  replace 
rhildren  who  had  tot^l^  time  off  to  complete  their  requisite  schooling. 
This  problem  generated  someNtte;  forms  of  schooling,  such  as  half time ''vi,;^^^ 


,-249--  / 
and  evening  scliools  for  factory  youths,  which- •  however  educatlonelly 

> 

meager— vere  more  compatible  vlth  full*  time  work.  -  - 

AcB^^S^te  census  data  provide  a  profile  of  youth  emFloynent  Ir*  the 
eight  towns •    The  1880  federal  census  gives  separate  figures  for  employees 
ages  ten  to  fifteen  but  included  those  over  fifteen  \d.th  all  adults. 
Tore  interesting  for.  our  purposes  are  the  aggregate  employment  figures  for 
1885  4±nce  the  largest  concentration  of  youth  workers  were  over  fifteen.  ^ 
^be  ntmiber  of  children  ages  ten  through  thirteen  reported  as  working  Is 
very  small,  due  either  to  the  fact  that  young  children  were  not  commonly 
employed  by  this  date,  or>  mox;e  likely,  to  underreporting.    The  numbe^^  of 
youths  age  fourteen  througfi.itineteen  employed  in  each  town^s  principal 
occupations  are  presented  in  the  appendix  (sec  table  No.  VII-1  and  VII-2). 
These  tables  illustrate  th6  wider  Variety  of  employment  opportunities 
for  diildren  in  the  large  tovms7  whicli,  combined  with  the  non-  seasonal 
nature  of  urban  work,  helps  account  for  the  lower  rate  of  total  school 
enrollment  anong  urban  youths.    In  the  rural  tovms  very  fet-/  youths  were 
employed  in  any  remunerative  labor  except  farm  V7prk  for  feoyc  and  house- 
work for  girls.    In  the  urban  toxms  girls  worked  not  only  in  housework 
and  as  servants,  but  also  as  bookJ^ecpers  and  clerks,  and  as  operatives 
in  the  tiills.    For  example;,  women  were  more  than  half  the  worl  force  in 
Lat;rence's  cotton  mills,  and  27  percent  of  the  women- operatives  w we 
betweeuvthe  ages  of  fourteen  and'nineteen.    Boys  of  this  age  also  made 
up  a  6ubstax\tial"portion  of  the  labor  for,ce,in  manufac  ring.v 

'      C.    The  Structure  of  School!  Systems  in  Urban  and  Rural  Towns 
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Mthouch  the  availability  of  youth  cmpl'oytient  in  cities  ^probably 
inhibited  sdiool  attendance,  the  availability  of  tVe  more  developed  and 
differentiated  urban  school  systeiDS  should  have  enhanced  it.  Larger- 
population  centers  had  since  colonial  times  been  iable  to  sustain  schools 
above  the  priinary  level,  and  in  . the  nineteenth  century  the  levels  of 
cchpolinp^iu  urban  systems  .becane  furtlier  differentiated.    By  1880  our 
three  Essex^County  urban  tov.ns  had  not  only  the  standard  three- tiered 
system  of  prltnary,  era,inmar,  and  high  schools,  but  also  various  bureau- 
cratic innovations  such  as  ^ternediate,  T^ddle,jirdx^  eventog,^^^ 
grade,  schools-  -designed  largely  to  deal  with  the  educational  prc^lems 
created  by  vorldng  and/or  foifeign  children.    Eufal  systems,  in  contrast, 
'Vt  fc  much  simpler.    Each  district  had  its  multi-p.radcd  district  r-hool, 
and  sometimes  there  was prammar  department  in 'the  center  *  district . 
Sural  diildren  who  vlsbed  to  attend  hiph  school  pai  to  board  in  one  of 
the  larger  to^-ms  or-^conunute  a  long  distance.  \   *  .  * 

Private  and  parocWal  schQoling  wak  alao  more  available  in  urban 
areas,  although  data  on  privatfr, schooling*  is  much  less  reliable  }-han  on 
public  schools.    For  example,,  Boocford  had  an  acadery  throughout  this  pe-  c 
riod  but  reported  none  for  1860.    Lai^rence  school  officials  reported  1200 
private  students  in  1880.    'fhese  children  were  all  in  St.  liary's  parocliial 
schools,  of  which. the  public  school  officials  approved.    The  figure  does 
not  include  children  in  Fraich  £anadian  parochial  sdicols,  cf  which  the 
school  board  did  not  approve,  nor,  did  the  b6ard  collect _,any  figures  on 
nonparochial  private  schooling.    Salem's  figures  for  1880,  on  the  other 
hand/  seemed  tp  be  more  thorough.    In  their  returns  to  the  state  for 
1879-'80,  they  reported  thirteen  private  .schools  and  academies .  enrolling 
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950  students  during  the  year*    In  their^owiriocal  sdiool  report  for  the 
?ollot;ing  year,  the  figure  is  hicher  but  not  drastically  so*  and  they 
enumerate  the  categories  of  students:    of  1210  children  of  all  ages 
then  in  private  institutions,  67  were  in  college,  884  In  Catholic  schools, 
183  under  private  tuition,  45  in  asylums,  and  31  in  reformatories. 

Leavlnp  aside  for  the  momert  the  problem  of  private  school  esti- 
mates/  table  nuiaber  one  presents  some  basic  d^a  on  the  public  systems 
in  our  cor.fmunities  for  1860iand  1880  •  ^Pith  some  anomalies  (notably, 
^tlle^marked  decline  in  attendance  in  Hamilton  and  Eoxford) ,  .the-  follow- 


inp  genier^lizations  may  be  made*'  rufal  attendance  levels^,  bdtH'avcrage 

and  total:^  are  higjier  than  in  urban  toxVtis ,  and  the  difference  persists  . 

in  1880  "  even  thouch  for  the  state  as  a  vhole  there  is'a  tendency  for  * 

urbaai  rates,  to  catch  up  x;ith  rural  rates  during  this  period.  Second^- 

the  length  of  the  school  year  was  mUdh  higher  in  the 'cities,  so  those  ; 

children  stho  did  attend  regularly  were  receiving  more  educiatiott.  ey 

1880.  the  rural  totjns  had  increased  their  public  schtx^  length  substan- 

tiaily   but  had  not  taught  up  with  the  large  tavmd.    Thi^ '.ph^omenon  ^ 

makes  "sei?se  in  vievr  of  the  seasonal  nature,  of  family  work  In^  agrlcul-  ^ 

tural  tcnms;  schools  were  ker;t  longer  iti^thc  urban  communities  .because 

reformers  and  scfiool  officials  desired  longer  TTcliool  sessions  for  a 

ti  ' .  " .  * 

•     v.  -  .  ,j        .  ^    .  / 

variety  of  reasons^  and  famfTles  yanted  schoiils,  at  JLeast  In-part,  to 

share  the  custodial  functions  of  childi:earing  since  *ffiore  adult  vork 

'  ' ^         12  *  • 

J  was  out  of  the  home  in  the  cities-.      (         •  ».  >*\  •  •  •* 

*/  •  -  .       ,  - 

Trends,  however,'  cannot  be  Reliably  cJiscerned  from  only  twp  ^points  - 
in  time:  furthermore^,  the  data  In  table' number  one  are  for  public  school^ 
only.    Using ^a  complex  set  of  estimates  and  assumptions j  wc  have  t\ 


generated  information  on  the  lenpth  of  the  public  school  year  (see 

♦ 

gra]^*-nutril>er  ore)  and  rates  of  total  attendance  for  public  and  private 
8cnoollng  cotnbitied  (see  graph  number,  two).  "Graph  i\umber  one  confirms 
the  impression  that  had  been  gained  froin  our  data  on  individual  tox^s 

# 

in  1860  and  1880- -urban  schools  are  kept  open  longer  than  rural  ones 

and  the  gap  between  them  narrows  over  time.    Graph  number  tv:o  illustrates 

that  despite  the  systemization  of  schooling  and  the  increasing  societal 

pressures  to  attend  school,  the  rate  of  total  attendance  for  all  p'^rsons 

"*  » 

ages  0-^19  was  actually  declining  in  Massadiusetts  fron  18^40  to  1880. 

ft  ^  \ 

Our  urban  and  rural  communities  in  Essex  County  follovr'thiSx  general 

trend  throughout  this  period.*  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  decline 

in  school  attendance  of  children  under  twenty  is  that  there  was*a  con- 

"eerted  and  successful  effort  to  decrease  the  number  of  very  young 

children  in  schools— a  subject  which  we  discussed  in  detail  in  the 

previous  chapter.  : 

The  result  of  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  school  attendance  and 

the  length  of  the  sdiool  year  is  sur*marized  ii*  our  estimate  of  the  num*- 

ber  of  days  in  schodl  per  person  under  U;enty  bet\;een  1840  and  1S80 

(see  table  No.  VII-5  in  the  appendix)..  There  was  a  substantial  rise 

in  the  number  of  days  in  school  per. person,  ages  0-19  in  Massachusetts 

from  60.6  days  in  1040  to  72.2  days  in  1879--largely  because  of  the 

increasing  length  of  public  schools  in  the  smaller  toxins.    The  trend 

in  Essex  County  V7as  very  slmilar^-the  average  number  of  days  in  school 

*  in  1840  was  63.7  days  dnd  75.1  days  in  1880.    Our  particular  sample  ' 

of  towns  in  Essex*  County  did.  not  follow  the  pattern  of  either  the 

state  or  Essex  County.    Instead^  the  number  of  school  days  pej person 
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Town 


Lawrence 
Lynn 
.§alem 
Topsfleld 
Hamllcon 
Venham 
Boxford 
Lynnfleld 


Table  No.  1 

V 

Public  School  Attendance  in  Eight  Essex  County  Towns,  1860  and  1880 


Population 


Number  of  Children      Length  of  School  Year  (Days) 


1860 


1880 


1860 


1880 


1860 


1880 


16,114 

•  39,178 

7420 

15,638 

228 

220 

15,713 

38,284 

8^.24 

13,605 

232  . 

224 

20,934 

27,598 

9107 

10,266 

253 

.  224 

1250 

1165 

521 

371 

133 

184 

896 

935 

282 

305 

113' 

183 

1073 

889 

.  46^. 

299 

165 

184 

1034 

824 

.437. 

289 

143 

201 

883 

686 

335 

218 

183 

185 

Average  Daily  Attendaaca  .  - 
1860  \  3.880 

Number^      Z'of  0-19        Number      X  of  0-19 


Total  Attendance  (Enrollment) 


1860 


Number^ 


Lawrence 

1662 

22.4 

A232 

27.1 

2873 

Lynn 

2971 

36.6 

r  4667 

.34.4 

4045 

Salem    ' r 

:  2575 

28.3 

2807 

27.3 

-  4031 

Tops field 

141 

27.1 

116 

31.3 

231 

Bamllton 

107 

37.9 

*  80 

26.2 

182 

'Wenliam 

168 

36.4 

138 

46.2 

275 

Boxford 

181 

41.4 

89 

30.8 

294 

Lynnfleld* 

,  127 

S7.9' 

81 

•  37.2 

188 

%  of, 0-19 


38.7 
49.8 
44.3 
44.3 
64.5 
59.5" 
67.2 
.56.1 


Number 

5866 
6183 
3858 
202 
134 
■\t^ 
135 
124 


1880 
%  of 

37. 
45. 
37. 
66. 

43. 
61 
.  46 
56 


0-19 

5 
.4 
.6 
.2 
.9 
.2 
.7 
.9 
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Page  2 


^  Average  summer  attendance  plus  average  winter  attenjiance  divided  by  2 
2    Estimated:  Winter  attendance  plus  .25  times  the  summer  attendance 


Source:    Calculated  from  Massachusetts  Bpard  of  Education,  Annual  Reports, 
1859-60  and  1879-80.  j 
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tjnder  to^enty  declined  from  92.8  days  in  18A0  to  74.8  days  In.  1880  in 
our  three  urban  communities  and  declined  from  61.7  days  in  1840  to 
60,1  days  lu  the  five  rural  tcf^rm: 


D.  Conclusion 

The  foregoing  descriptive  introduction  has  emphasized  rural-  urban 
differences  in  schooling  and  youth  Ciiiployment^ln  ^rder  to  provide  an 
ecological  context  for  studying  the  individual  dioices  cmde  by  (or  for) 
children  in  these  varied  commurities*    In  urban  .towns  the  school  system 
was  more  bureaucratically  differentiated;  high  schools  and  special  schools 
were  available.    Iruant  officers  attempted  to  insure  school  attendance, 
and  schools  provided  supervision  of  young  children  whose  psrents  worked. 
On  the  otber-trand—fhe  cities  offered  more  diversions  and  more  alter- 
natives  to  youth;  also,  to  the  extent  that  the ^^^a-fSpulatipn  was 
more  heterogeneous,  there  was  more  alienation  and  less  consensus  on 
the  values  pronote<(  in  schools,    ^tost  important,  youth  r^de  up  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  labor  force.    In  the  country  towns  schooling 
was  liiore  compatible  with  family  ind  vrork  and  also  probably  had  enter- 
tainment  value  for  cliildren  of  all  ages  since-  they  had  fewer,  places 
and  occasifns  to  congregate  with  their  peers  than  their  urban  counter- 

parts.  • 

These  generalizations  speak  to  the  cotranunity  environment  as  e 
■  wliole^  however; -iiot  to  individual  and  group  differences  within  eight 
coomunitics.    To  examine  the  effect  of  ethnicity,"  occupation,  and  fandly 
characteristics  on  the  activities  of  youth,  ve  not;  turn  to  our  analysis 
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^of  the  manuscript  census  returns  for  18C0  and  1880. 


III.    Multiple  Classification  Analysis  of  School 
Attendance  in  l&CO  and  188C 


A.  Introduction 

School  attendance  in  our  eif;ht  Essex  County  towns  is  determined 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  age  of  the  child  (see  praphs  number  3  and  A)  . 
(Siildren  age's  0-3  rarely  attended  school  vhile  alniost  all  of  the  cliild- 
^^^^en  ages  9-12  vjere  in  school  at  least  part  of  the  year.    Tt»ere  was  very 
•  little  difference  in  the  school  attendance  pattern  of  girls  and  boys 
in  18C0  and  isSO.    Though  the  overall  pattern^ of  school  attendance  did 
not  vary  much  by  age  and  sex  between  1860  atid  1880,  thrre  vas  a  ten- 
dency for  children  to  attend  school  in  stnaller  percentages  in  1880  than 
In  18C0 — particularly  at  the  younper  ages. 

Generally  children  in  rural  areas  attended  school  in  slijfhtly 
higher  percentages  than  their  urban  counterparts  (see  table  No.  VII-6 
and  in  Appendix  A).  However,  the  age  and  sex  pattern  of 

school  attendance  in  l^oth  rural  and  url-an  areas  arc  very  slTnilar. 

Since  v;e  are  interested  in  atialyzing  the  determinattts  of  school 
entry  and  school  leaving,  our  study  will  focus  on  children  ages  4**8  and 
1>19.    Ue  have  separated  these  two  processes  in  our  analysis  because 
ve  shall  arpue  that  they  involve  very  different  considerations.  Ilany 
scholars  have  viewed  sdiool  entry  and  school  leaving  as  identical 
issues  even  though  nineteenth*  century  educators  and  parents  saxr  them 
'    as  distinctly  separate  processes.    For  example,  whereas  most  educators 
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stressed  the  inportauce  of  remaining  in  school  as  lonp  as  possibla, 
they  did  not  argue  that  cliildren  should  enter  school:  as  early  bb  '^^, 
poaeibia.  ^  ' 

Our  study  seeks  to  explaih  the  ^pattern  of  aciiool  attendance  of 
children  on  the  Vasis  of  their  personal  characteristics,  their  fainlly 
backgromdv  a^*^  the  community  in  vhidi  they  lived.    It  is  essential  to 
obtain  sufficient  iiifortnation  on  each  of  these  factors  In  order  to 

do  our  analysis  •    The  manuscript  census  does  provide  adequate  Infer-: 

*  ^  ■»  ^ 

xnation  on  th^  personal  characteristics  .of  the  cliildren  as  well  as  on 
their  comnunity.    Unfortunately,  family  infomiation  is  not  available 
for  all  of  the  children  in  our  sample.    For  example >  we  do, not  have 
family  background  information  on  children  who  rlerated  without  their  . 
parents  to'  these  tmn»s  in  order  to  seelc  employment  or  on  children  whose 
parents  have  died  or  have  abandoned  them.    Therefore,  we  decided- to, -  ~  , 
restrict  our  multiple  classification  anaylsis  of  school  attendance  |:o 
those  children  who  were  living  with  at  least  one  parent*  .  In  this  way 
yre  could  study  the  relationship  between  the  dtaract eristics  of  the, 
children's  families  and  the  lllcelihood  of  thoir  attending  school* 

naturally  the  omission  of  childreh  who  were  not  livxng  with  their 
parents  introduced  some  biases  in  our  study.    Therefore,  ve  compared  tK^. 
school  attendance  pattern  of  children  in  our  MCA  analysis  with  those  \Axq 
x^ere  omitted  (see  table  No.  VII-8  and  VII-9  in  Appendix  A),  .^^^f'-^;^  ' ' 
diildren  ages  4-  8,  our  IICA  sample  included  approximately  ninety  i^ercent 
of  the  total  number  of  diildren  of  those  ages  of  our  overall  sami)le^ 
However,  for  children  ages  13-19,  our  MCA  sample  included  only- 72^7 
percent  of  the  overall  sample  in  18tu  and  82 •!  percent  in  1880.  Tlie 
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large  difference  between  our  overall  sample  and  our  lICA  sample  for 
children  ages  13-19  is  due  to  the  large  imnigration  of  youtie  people 
seeking  vorL  in  Lawrence,  Lynn,  and  Salea.    As  a  result,  it  is  not 
^rprisinf  that  a  considerably  smaller  percentage  of  ^he  cider  ^^lldren 
•  not  in'  our  V,Ck  saipple  attended  school  than  those  waa  v/ere  living  V"ith 
•their  parents.  '  •  .  ' 

*   'v^Our  study- analyzes  whether  children  were  atten^inp  school  during 
the  past  year  iii  18C0  and  1880,    Piit  what  about  those  cliildrcn  who  did 
not  ateend  schools    Can  vc  simply  assume  that  they  had  le*ft  the  class- 
room  in  order  to  begin  tKcir  careers?.  The  data  presented  in  charts 
nunfcer  1  and  2  sugpest  that  there  x?ere  many  older  cliildren  in  our  hCA 
sample  who  neither  attended  school  nor  were  gainfully  employed.  ^ 

In  1060 >  17*2  per<^ent  of  the  males  and  28.6  percent  of  the  females 
were*  recorded  in  the  census  as  being  neither  iu  scliool  nor  at  work  The 
comparable  figures  for  1880  are  7.7  percent  for^males  and  21,9  percent 
for  females.    Furthermore;  if  we  examine  the  data  in  more  detail  by  age 
and  sex,  we  discover  that  the  proportion  of  childrei:  n<*ither  at  school 
nor  at  worL  varies  inverstly  by"  age  for  fem.ales  v/hile  the  patter,  for 
males  by  age  is  more  erratic  (see  table    No.  VII-lO  and  VII- 11  in  Appen- 
dix  A)^  Though  luost  of  our  .analysis  will  be  devoted  to  explaining 


whether  children  attended  school,  we  have  run  additional  HCA's  using 

/ 

work  as  the  dicliotonK-*us  ,  •  dependent  variable  in  order  to  see  how  the 
pattern  of  school  leavir.g , interacts  with  that,  of  entering  the  labor 
force.  •  '  .  .       .1  > .  •  ' 
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B.    The  Use  of  Multiple  Classification  Analysis 
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•  '  •  '      Because  readers  of  this  Chapter  may  not  be  familiar  with 
multiple  classification  analysis,,  we' shall  repeat  here  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  this  technique,  as  in  Chapter  V,  for  those  who  are  reading  the 
report  selectively.    Multiple  classification  analysis  {MCA)  is  a  form  of 
multiple  regression  analysis  v{ith  dummy  variables  «.'hich  expresses 
results  in  terms  of  adjusted  deviations  from  the  grand  mean  of  the  depen- 
dent variable  associated  with  the  various  classes  of  the  predictor 
variables.       For  example,  MCA  answers  the  question:  how  much  de- 
crease in  average  school  attendance  is  associated  with  being  the  child  of 
an  unskiUed  laborer,  while  controlling  for  such  other  variables  as  age 
of  parents,  ethnicity,  and  community?   Similarly,  it  provides  an  approx- 
imate answer  to  the  question:  ceteris  paribu^",  what  is  the  effect  on 
youths'  school  attendance  of  the  family's  life  course  stage  as  measured 
by  the  age  of  the  parents?   MCA  ''controls"  for  other  variables  by 
assuming  while  it  looks  at  one  class  of  a  predictor  variable  that  the 
distribution  of  aU  other  predictor  variables  will  be  the  same  in  that 
class  as  in  the  total  population,  thus  "holding  constant"  their  effects. 
Although  traditional  multiple  regression  programs  also  do  this,  MCA 
has  three  advantages:  it  does  not  require  variables  to  be  interval  vari- 
ables, it  does  not  require  or  assume  linearity  and  thus  can  capture  dls- 
coiitinuiti^s  in  the  direction  of  association  and,  finally,  it  is  useful 
descriptively  because  it  presents,  the  reader  with  the  gross  effects  of 
a  predictor  class,  that  is,  the  actual  mean  of  each  class,  as  well  as 
the  mean  after  adjusting  for  the  influence  of  other  variables. 

Although  MCA. does  not  assume  linearity,  it  does,  like  other  form* 
of  regression  analysis,  assume  that  the  effects  of  the  various  predictors. 
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are  additive^  that  is,  independent  of  one  another.    In. fact,  of  course^ 
•  f or. ©OS t  variables  this  Islnot  true.    In  our  sample^  for  example,  . 
children's  ""sex  is  not  correlated  with  father  *s  occupational  status^, 
but  ethnicity  and  occupational' status  are  correlated  substantially, 
liowever.,  the  problem  of  the  interaction  effects  of  variables  can  be 
ascertained  both  conceptually  and  emrirically  and  then  corrected,  if 
necessary >  by  ctcatlng  a  nevr  variable  that  conbines  those  tv^o  variables. 
^'      The  statistics  generated  by  liCA  analysis  provide  information  to 
answer  a  variety  of  different,  but  related  Issues.    If  one  asks  hoi; 
••Important*  an  independent  variable  (X)  is  in  determining  the  variation 
In  a  depeL'dent  variable  (Y),  the  question  can  mean  several  things, 
lidst  studies  that  have  .used  KCA  have  dealt  primarily  or  exclusively  on 
the  iiagnitude  and  direction  of  the  adjusted  means  yithin  the  classes  . 
of  a  given  predictor  variable  X.  that  is,  they  have  emphasized  the 
ijuestion     how  much  of  the  difference  in  Y  is  attributable  to  member- 
ship  ir.  a  particular  class  of  X?.  Tlie  statistics  that  are  the  most 
'  useful  in  analyzing  this  issue  are  the  class  mean,  the  adjusted  mean, 
and -the  net  deviation  of  the  inderendent  variables,.    The  class  mean 
(often  called  the  gross  mean)  is  simply  the  yalue  of  the  dependent 
variable  for  that  class  or  category  o.f  that  independent  variable.  Tii^ 
adjusted  mean,  indicates  what  the  mean  would  have  been  for  that  class 
or  cate^:ory  if  that  group  had  been  exactly  lilc?  .the  total  population 
with,  respect  .to  its  distribution  ovir  all  the  other  predictor  classi- 
fications.   And  thfe  net  deviation  of  a  class^  or  category  of  a  predictor 
variable  is  simply  the  adjusted  mean  ndnus  the  fjrand  mean  of^I^^^de^ 
pendent  variable.  . ;    ■        '!     y-^  ^-         ^        -  *  ^ 
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Another  question,  houevcr,  is:    how  *  importart*  is  the  whole 
predictor  variable  Yj^  cotnpared  to  predictor  variable  X2.or      in  ex- 
plainiilg  variatidn  In  depdetidet  variable  Y?    Fere  we  ask.  .not  hoiv*  mch 
hipher  is  the  attendance  rafce  for  professionals'  diildren  as  opposed 
to  unskilled  workers'  childrhirj  whdii  controlling  for  other  variables, 
but  ratlier,  how  luuch  of  the  variation  in  attendance  rates  Is  explained 
by^tSier^s  occupational  status,  ir  comparison  xrith  the  amount  of 
variation  explairlert  by  a  child -a  ethnicity.    To  attempt  to  ansx/er  this 
Question  ve  inust  turu  to  the  predictor  sunanary  statistics  whicli  provide 
expressions  of  each  predictor *s  xinad justed  and  adjusted  contribution  to 
explaininp  t4ic  variance  in  the  dependent  variable.    A  word  of  caution, 
is  ill  order ^  hoveveri    These  statistics  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
p*irticular  distribution  of  the  samole  and  are  not  simply  comparable 
across  samples.    Ue  preseet  ther>  as  indicators  of  the  relative  itrportance 
of  our  variables  in  explaininr  school  attendance  in  eacli  year.  Tlie 
eta^  statistics  are  an  unadjusted  measure  of  variance  explained,  that 
is,  tliey  express  the  -sero-order  relationship  beti/een- the^predictgr^ 
iable  and  the  dependent  variable.    Iney  are  thus  analogpus  to  the  square 
of  Pearson  correlation  coef flcicnts**|pr  interval  variables*    Our  adjusted 
laeasure  is.  p,  the  partial  beta  cocffidlent.    The  rank  order  of  these 
betas  indicates-  the  relative  importance  of  each  variable  in  expl  Inlng 
variance  in*  the  dependent  yariable  while  controlling  for  all  other  in- 
cluded variables.    However,  beta- squared  does  not  express  percent  of 
variance  explained.  •'••^ :  '*»r,t'  -o       •      . .' \>i  ,'..:t 


•  Finally,  we  may  want  to  Knoi-;  how  much  of  the  total  variance  of  the 
depev.dent  variable  can  le  accounted  for  by  our  series  of  predictor 


variables.    To  cieasurc  this  ve  use  R2*ad3usted  vUich  indicates  the  . 

A*  * 

prop6rtior>  of  the  variance  of  the  dependent  variable  explained  by  all 
the  predictor  variables  to petlier  after  adjusting  for  the  nuirber  of 
cases,  categories,  and  predictors  (i.e.  adjusting  for  thje  degrees  of 
freedom)  that  have  been  used  in  the  analysis.  ;  ^  . 

In  order  to  present „thc  reader  with  adequate  statistical  information 
on  our  MCA  analyses,  we  will  present  t\/o  tables  for  each  of  our  major 
runs.^   The  first  table  will  contain  the  eta2s  and  beta  coefficients  for 
each  of  the  predictor  variables  as  well  as  the  Overall  adjusted  V?-.  The 
second  table  V7iU  present  the  d^ss  means,  the  adjusted  means,  the  net 
deviations,  and  the  nuirfcer  of  cases  for  each  class  or  category  cf  each 
of  the  predictor  variables  as  well  as  the  grand  mean  and  the  total 
nux4iber  of  cases  for  that  particular  IICA.  ^  • 


1 

C.    Sdiool^Attendanc^i  of  Yoting  Children 


The  continual  emphasis  that  nineteenth- century  educators  placed  on 

increasing  school  enrollments  has.  led  taany  to  assume  that  there  was  a 

steady  rise  in  the  percentage  of  children  attending  schools.    As  we 

have  pointed  out  in  the  precedixig  chapter^  however,  this  is  an  erro- 

neous  irpression  with  regard  to  the  school  attendance  pattern  of  young 

children.    Reacting  to  the  warnii.gs  of  psychiatrists  and  educators  that  ' 

the  premature  education  of  young  children  might  cause  them  irreparable 

harmn  school  officials  discouraged  parents  from  sending  their  very 

young  children  to  scliool  and  often  tried  to  raise  the  school  entrance 

17  ^  ^ 

age. .  '         *  '      •  "    '  '  • 
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The.  school  attendance  of  children  ages  4-8  in  our  sample  towns 
declined  sharply  from  C9*3  percent -in  1860  to  54*6  percent  in  1880  (see 
table  number  3)*    IJhereas  inost  five  year- olds  in  1860  attended  school^ 
ty  1880  only  38.3  percent  of  them  t/ere  enrolled.    Though  ther^  vas  a 
significant  decline  in  the  enrollmert  rates  in  all  of  these  coixim^nlties^ 
the  greatest  decline  occurred  in  Lav;rencey  Lynn,  Salem- -perhaps  reflect- 
ing the  fact  that  educators  in  the  urban  communities  of  t'assachusetts 
were  often  the  most  concerned  about  the  presence  of  very  young  chl).dren 
in  their  classrooms.  .       •  . 

Tlie  ape  of  the  child  v;as  a  very  Important  determinant  of  whether 
he  or  she  attended  school.    Even  though  there  v»as  a  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  children  at  each  of  tlie  afes  attending  school  during  ^thls 
period^  age  was  the  single  best  predl'tor  of  sdiool  enrollment  in  our 
multiple  classification  analyses  for  iSiSO.and  1880  (see  table  number  2)» 
Thu6^  though  the  societal  d'eflnixl^on^^         a  child  should  ^ter  school 
shifted  beti/een  ISep^and-lB^O^  schopl  attendance  of  young  cliildrcn  was 
still  basicalljj:  an  age-specific  phenomenon.      ^  •  ^ 

Though  age  is  the  best  predictor  of  the  school  attendance  pf  young 
children^  it  is  not  the  wst  interesting  variable.    Instead,  educational 
historians  have  tried  to  study  the  influence  of  socio*- economic  factors 
on  school  attendance  at  both  the  community  and  household  levels*  ,At 
the  household  level,  these  studies  seek  to  determine  the  relatlonGhlp 
between  school  going  ahd  the  f>ersonal  characteristics  of  the  child. and. 
Ms  or  her  family  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  the  age  of  the 
child.  .T/liy  is  it  tl^at  some  five  year-olds  attend  school  while  others 
jdu  not?.  HovT  mudi  of  the  Variation  in  school  attendance  cah -beL^cxplalned 
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^ by  the. characteristics  of  the  family  rather  than  the  community  setting 
^  in*  Y4*lclt^- that  family  lives? 

Hie  relationship  het^^een  .coin»unity  and  lattendance  of  small  children 
vas  not  dramatic,  "In  the  1860  data  it  is  alinost  none^^istent  once  we 
.^control  for  the.  effects  of  ttie  other  variables  while  in  1880  there  was 
higher  school  attendance  of  younp  children  in  the  rural  areas  (net 
deviation*  +6.5  v^rcor.t) .       v  -  -  •  \  - 

Kaving  an  illiterate  parent  may  have  imposed  a  double  burden  on 
childrenJ    not  only  would  they  be  less  litely  to  learn  to  read  at  homcj 
^t  they  would  also  be  .less  lihely  to  attend  school  as  young  children. 
The  negative  relationship  between  an  illiterate  parent  and  school  atten- 
dance  1^  irore  pronounced  in  1880  (net  deviation^  -9.5  percent)  thin  in 
J/        18C0  (ne^^deviation«    4.6  percent).    However >  it  is  important  to  bear 
^  ^      in  Dind  tha^thc  literacy  of  the  parent  is  not.  a  major  factor  in  the 

school  attendsince  of  young  children  in  tliis  sample  partly  because  there 
are  so  fev;  illiterate  parents  in  the  samples.  >  ^ 

The  sex  of  the  subject  his  surprisingly  little  impact  on  scho:>l 

\ 

\ 

attendance  in  this  age  range.    One  might  have  predicted  higher  rates  of 
8c1k)o1  attendance  for  male  children^  given  the  discriminatory  attittrdes 
about  the  appropriateness  of  education  for  girls,  but  in  fact  the  reverse 
is  true  in  ^ur  samples.    In  both  1860  and  1880,  girls  attended  school 
in  slightly  larger  percentages  than  did  boys,    llo  compelling  explanation   '  j 
emerges  from  the  literary  evidence,  except  tlie  negative  finding  that 
comports  v/ith  our  statistical  results-- school  people  rarely  distinguished 
betx7cen  girls  and  boys  in  talking  about  early  education  needs  and 
abilities.    Age,  in  any  case,  is  a  much  more  Important  predictor  of 
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School  Attendance  in  Essex  County  Towns  of  Children  Ages  if-8 

in  1860  and  1880:  Eta^s,  Betas,  and  R^s  .  J> 


Age  of  Child 
Community 

Literacy  of  Pdrent 
Sex  of  Child 
.  Work/Consumption  Index 
Ethnicity  of  Child 
Occupation  of  Parent 
Age  of  Parent 


r2 


1860  .wr> 

1880  •3757 


■s 


Eta^ 

Beta 

1860 

1880 

1  ooO 

looO 

.^6ff2 

.6588 

.5966 

•0031 

.0136 

.0290 

.0984 

.Ob2it 

.00/f6 

.0230 

•Oif48 

•00it5  . 

.0036 

.0231  , 

.0753L 

.0188 

0 

.0619 

.0588 

•0106 

.0070 

.0i^52 

.0.862 

0 

.0037 

.0if31 

.Olf35^ 

.03it8 

.0172 

.0930 

.Oif60 

School  Attendance  in  Essex  County  Towns  of  Childret^i  Ages  V8  in  i860  and  1880: 

Class  Means,  Adjusted  Means,  and  Net  Deviations 


S!jge  of  Child: 

-5    :  ^ 

6  • 

7 

'  8  \ 

Community:  »^ 
Salem 
Lawrer.ce 
Lynn 
JRural 

Literacy  of  Parent: 
Illiterate 
Literate 

Sex  of  Child: 
Male 
Female ' 


I  ERIC 


Class  Mean 
1860  1880 


•66.1 
72.7 


Adjusted  Mean 
1860  1880 


Net  Deviation 
1860     1  880 


51.2 
57.9 


68.5 


50.8 
•5d.3 


-  1.0 
♦  1.1 


-  3.8 

♦  3.7 . 


Number  of  Cases 
1860  1880 


13.8 

5.8 

15^  . 

5.7 

'  -53.9 

-if8,9^ 

'  327 

257 

66.3 

38.3 

^7.1 

37.7 

.  -  2.2 

-16.9 ' 

312 

235 

87.6 

69.1 

87.0- 

69.9 

+17.7 

+15.3 

290 

"'•6 

93.9. 

78.9 

93.0 

78.9  ' 

+23.7 

+2^.3 

.  262 

.  266 

95.^f 

85.if 

9if.O 

83.5. 

+2if.7 

+28.9 

282 

218 

66.8 

51.0 

68c1 

52.3 

-  1.2 

2.3 

352 

255 

6if.7 

53.5 

67  W 

56.1 

-  1.6 

+ 

1.5 

312  ■ 

333 

71.3 

if8.2 

71.1 

1^*0 

+  1.8 

6.6 

355 

307 

72.9 

,6|f.5 

70.0 

61.1  . 

+  .7 

+ 

6.5 

'  454 

327 

58.1 

39.1 

6if.7 

45.  ■« 

-  if.6 

9.5 

74 

64 

69.9 

55.4 

69*6 

55.2 

* 

♦ 

.6 

1399: 

"  1158 

755 
718 


< .  Hi 


07 
^15 

341 


lablo.  No.  3 


ffo.rk/Consumption  Index: 
0-19 

.30r34 
'35-39 
40-49  , 
50  &  Above 

Ethnicity  of  Child:  - 
1st  Generation 
^nd  Generation  Irish 
2nd  Gentrfition  Other 
.3rd  Generation  Above 

Occupation  of  Parent: 
Prof.  &  Semiprof. 

Farmer 

White  Collar  &  Skilled 
iskillPd  it  Unskilled 

Father  Abeent, 
.  Hcther  Working 

'Father  Absent, 

•  Mother  Not  Working 


•i 

•  I 

I 

Class  Mean  Adjusbed  ^Mean 
i860      1880         186^  ^  1880 


74.4 

56«3 

72.6 

^4.2 

73.5  ■ 

56.9 

71.8 

56.2 

62.0- 

■52.4 

67.2 

54.9 

58.1 

53.1  ' 

64.2  . 

56.6 

79  V  ■ 

55.6 

•  71^6 

** 

71.;. 

47.7. 

69.9 

45.7 

72.it 

56.6 

69*1 

5...  5 
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school  attendance  than  sex. 

*  •'  '  . 

So  far  ve  have  focused  on  the  cotmnanity  variable  and  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  cliild  sucli  as  its  sex  and  ape.    Hot^  ve  shall  try 
to  analyze  the  effects  of  the  economic  circumstances  on  ti>e  family  on 
the  attendance  pattc^rn  of  its  cliildren. 

The  most  commonly  used  index  of  a  family •s  economic  situation  has 
been  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  household.    \ie  subdivided  the 
_Dccupat±ons_of_the__f athers_  into  JEour_  major  categories:  (l)_prof.esslonals 


and  semiprofessionals,  (2)  farm  ovzners  and  farm  proprietors,  (3)  white 

•        .     '  18 
collar  and  skilled  workers ,  and  (4)  semisldlled  and  unsldlled  Workers. 

In  addition:,  since  our  sample  included  families  \4±th  no  father  present, 

we  subdivided  those  cases  by  wiiethei:^  the  mother  v/as  working. 

The  relationship  of  school  attendance  to  the  oc-upation  of  the 
parent  was  not  very  strong  compared  to  the  other  variables.    Tlie  children 
of  semiskilled  and  unskilled  parents  were  more  likely  to  attend  school 
in  both  1860  and  1880:  the  children  of  farmers  attended  school  in  a' 
higher  proportion  than  the  overall  average  only  In  1880.    These  results 
suggest  that  children  of  parents  in  the  higher  status  and  better  paid 
occupations  were  being  kept  out  of  school  longer* -perhaps  reflecting  the 
gro\7lng  concern  among  that  segment  of  society  about  the  adverse  effects 
of  sending  very  young  children  to  sdiool.    But  tincc  there  was  not  a 
strong  relationship  bet\;een  the  occuf/ation  of  the  parent  and  the  school 
attendance  of  the  child ^  it  would  seem  that  tka  age  at  scliool  entry  had 
not  become  a  major  issue  among  u.^e  various  occupational  subgroups  of  the 
poptdation.  ' 

Though  the  occupation  of  the  parent  is  a  very  aieful  and  important 
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Indicator  of  the  economic  8itu.^tion  of  the  family,  It  is  not  the  only 
econoipic.data  ve  v,ould  like  to  have.    Ideally,  ye  vfould  measure  the 
actual  incoire  and  consumption  iic.cds^of  the  family,  ao  several  contem- 
porary studies  have  done.    Unfortur.atcly,  such  data  are  unavailable  to 
us  historically.    We  can  £o  beyond  just  the  occupation  ol  the  head  of 
ho^eUold,  ho\;ever,  by  taking  into  consioeration  the  number  of  individuals 
in  the  faoily  who  are  employed  as  well  as  the  number  of  consumers  within 
that  family.  '  ^ 

Since  the  eaminp.  and  cousumin£.  ability  of  individuals  v..  les  by 
age  and  sex,  we  adjusted  our  data  by  a  set  of  weiphts  to  take  these 

.  I  ^ 

factors  into  consideration.    Cur  \vork/consumption  index  is  therefore  a 
crude  measure  of  the  nuniber  of  working  units  in  each  family  (excluding 
the  subjpct)  divided  by  the  number  of  consuming  units  (including  the 
8ub„  -^t) .    Tliough  thxs  index  does  not  fully  capture  the  individual 
family  variations  in  income  and  consumption  n^eds,  it  does  provide  at 
least  a  betinnii^e  toward  measuring  a  family's  economic  situation  rather 
than  just  relying  on  information  on  the  head  of  the  household. 

lue  work/consuEii  tion  ratio  is  a  measure  of  family  meirbefs  working 
over  consumer  units  vithin  that  fanily.    It  is  an  attempt,  to  define  the 
incoi"e  strategy  of  a  f airily  unit,  without  reference  to  the  occupational 
groui.,  vhlch  is  accounted  for  elsewhere  in  the  niultiple  classification 
analysis*    The  variable  was  designed  nith  the  older  cub jects  in  nind.. 
that  is,  V7e  v^antcd  to  measure  whetlier  a  leu;  (disadvantageous)  work/ 
consumption  ratio  was  associated  with  a  higher  probability  ,of  teenagers 
working  in  our  older  sample.    We  did  not  exiiect  any  strong  or  consistent 
relationshic  between  the  school  attendance  of  young  children  and  the 
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work/ consumption  index  since  1:  v;a3  unlll;ely  that  eny  of  the  children 
ages  4'  0  could  le  gainfully  employed  in  Essex  County  at  this  tiaie  in 
order  to  supplement  the  family  income,  ^ 
The  results  of  our  hCA  runs  suggest  that  there  vjas  no  consistent 
relationship  between  the  scliool  attendance  of  young  cliildren  and  the 
work/ consumption  index  in  1860  and  1380.    lliere  was  a  slight  tendency 
for  the  school  attendance  of  children  m  families  with  lot^  ^ork/con^ 
sumption  indices  to  attend  school  in  higher  proportions,  but  that  relation 
ship  is  not  consistent  in  both  periods  si:      in  1860  young  children  in 
families  vrhose  dependency  ratio  was  0  -19  actually  were  less  likely  to 
be  in  school 

Since  a  large  share  of  the  families  with  the  lowest  work/consump-. 

tioiTrptioa  are  tliose  with  fathers  missing,  one  might  speculate  ihat 

in  these  families  the  ttiother  is  more  likely  to  work  and  thus  irore  apt 

to  use  echool  as  a  custodial  institution  for  her  young  children.  The 

attendance  rates.,  hoi^ever,  in  table  number  3  for  the  variable,  the  . 

occupation  of  the  parent^  do  not  support  this  interpretation;  the 

attendance  rartes  of  yomig  cliildren  in  our  sample  are  slightly  depressed, 

not  inflated,  for  families  in  which  the  father  is  ab-?en^,  and,  more 

important    it  makes  almost  no  differevice  whether  the  motlier  is  working 
20' 

or  not» 

Another  very  interesting  predictor  variable  in  our  analysis  is  the 
ethnicity  of  the  child.    Ilineteenth-century  educators    ere  very  con-- 
cerned  about  the  school  attendance  of  the  foreign- bom  population 
because  they  were  anxi.ous  to  assimilate  the  children  of  immigrants  into 
i^mcrican  society.    Tlie  common  lament  among  these  educators  was  that  the 
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lunniRraRts  did -not  realize  the  Inpartance  of  educ -ion  for  tlieir 
children  since  they  were  unv7illirg..-to  make  the  necessary  sacrj^fices 
to  keep  the©  in  school,    Tl*us,  etlmlcity  was  oi;ie  of  the  major*  deter- 
rair.ants  of  school  attendance^  according  to Neducatlonal  reformers. 

*    ^ome  recent  worl'S  on  the  history  of  education  do  not  accept  the 
notion  that  ethnicity  was  a  major  determinant  of  school  attendance. 
Kather,  these  studies  point  to  the  importance  of  class' rather  than 
'ethnicity  in' determining  whether  a  chil^vould  attend  school,  they 
arpue  that  the  low  school  attendance  rates  of  children  of  f oreign^ horn 

/ 

parents  really  reflects  the  fact  that  most  of  these  parents  were  con- 
centrated i\^he  l^w-payi^g\^ccupations  so  trfj^t  it  was  necessary  to 


send  their  children  to  work  in  order  to  genera&e  sufficient  incom.e  for 

21 

the  family's  survival.  '     .  \^  -         ,  ^ 

llie  ethnicity  of  the  cliild  is  tjot  a  very  important  predictor  *of 

School  attendance  of  young  children  ^compared  to  the  age  of  that  child. 

Though  the  beta  coefficient  of  the  ethnicity  of  the  child  variable  is 

higher  than  that  of  the  occupation  of  the  parent  in  both  1860  and  1880,* 

■  22 

neither  of  these  variables  are  very  strong.       In  18C0  there  is  a  trend  • 
toxrard  slightly  higher  attendance  by  young  children  21  s      move  fron.  first  to 
third  generation  children,  but  tiie  only  strildLng  rate  is  that  for  the  \.  , 
first  generation  children  in  1880  who  v/ere  very  lov;  in  their  school 
attendance  (net  deviation^  "-17*2- percent)  .    Since  first  generation 
children  v^re  bom  abroad  aiid  are  only        year-olds^  these  63  subjects 
were  indeed  very- new  to  America.    Tlie  disruptions  4f'  recent  imm'i- 
gration  may  account  in  part  for  their  depressed  attendance  rate.    The  \ 
difference  betv/cen  second  generation  immigrant  children  and  the  ' 
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third-or-  moro  generation  i^nericans  (children  of  native  parents)  .Is 
neither  strilcing  nor  consistent  from  1860  to  1880-..  ; 

Ne  included  the  age  of  the  parent  as  ^  jreneral.  index  of  family  life 
course*    Our  hypothesis  was  that  parents  further  along  in  their  careers » 
up  to  a  certain  point,  would  have  rpore  resources  (though  we  expected 
that  this  might  vary  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  parent).  Thus, 
while^ontrolling  for  the  occupation  if  the  head  and  the  worl/consump- 
tion  index  for  that  family,,  the  age  of  the  parent  might  give  us  addi- 
tional information  about  the  economic  x;ell- being  of  the  family.    Tlie  age 
of  th^  parent  may  also  reflect  attitudinal  variation  since  younger  par- 
ents^ may  be  the  most  lllcely  to  h^ve  adopted  tlie  increasing  popular  idea 
that  very  young  children  should  t^ct  be  in  the  schools.    The  effect  of 
parent's  age  on  the  a«endar.ce_oX young-chi-ldren  is  not~^rinear^  "Tliere 
is  a  substantial  negative  association  bet\7een  attendance  and  parent  under 
30  (i^et  deviation"  -11.8  percent  in  1860  and  -5.1  percent  in  1880).  For 
parents  ages  30  and  abovc^  their  young  children's  attendance  iiicreasee, 
controlling  for  the  other  variables,  to  the  age  category  35-  39  and  then 
geneirally  declines.    Tliis  cur'^liaear  relationship  is  rougjily  the  sanie 
for  1060  and  1880.  '  .  ■ 

Summariising  our  findings,  we  wduld  agree  with  the  reader  vho  may 
thiiik  that  the  results  are  in  several  cases  unpattemed  or  involve 

relatively  small  differences  in  attendance  patterns  among  the  different 

c 

subgroups  in  our  tovms.    The  main  conclusion,  then^  is  that  age  Is  by 

» 

far  the  strongest  predictor  of  sdiool  attendance  among  young  cliildren 
becaur J  most  children  attended  school  eventually  and  the  age  at  which 
they  started  was  somewhat. but  not  drastically  affected  by'^^fawiXy.--:-- • 


characteristics.    At  a  given  age,  however,  tlie  lllcelihood  of  a  child's 
attendance  .was  associated  with  other  predictor  variables  in  the  followJjig 
manner.    Rural  attendance  rates  were  consistently  the  highest:  but 
there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  cities,  variation  which  was  not 
consistent  over  time  (most-  notably  the  strong  drop  in  Lynn  amonp  children 
ages  4-8  in  school  between  1860_  and  1880),,    Illiteracy  of  the  parent 
had  the  expected  negative  effect .    Girls  attended  school  earlier  and  in 
greater  numbers  than  boys,  but  the  difference  was  not  /ery  great.  The 
fard.ly*s  work/consumption  ratio  had  \6  strong,  consistent  relationship 
to  school  attendance.    The  occupation  of  the  parent  was  rot  a  strong 
predictor  of  school  attendance  though  cliildren  of  semiskilled  and  un* 
jkillad  pjarents-A7ere'  entolled  in  school  in  higher  proportions  than  the 
general  population.    Contrary  to  the  argument  that  worling  mothers  used 
schools  for  the  custody  of  young  children,  employed  motliers  in  house- 
holds  v/ithout  fathers  were  less  likely  to  send  their  children  to  school 
than  the  mothers  rho  remained  at  hone  in  18C0.    Lthnicity  had  an  effect 
only  at  the  extreme  of  the  nev/ly  arrived  foreigU'-born  children  in  1880 1 
who  were  less  likely  to  attend  school,  there  was  no  consistent  difference 
in  the  school  attci^.dance  by  young  children  of  foreign-born  parents. 
The  effect  of  the  age  of  the  parel^t  vas  not  dramatic  in  mapnitude  and 
was  curvllinearly  related  to  school  attendance  with  the  peak  occurring 
*^or  parents  ages  35-39  in  both  1860  and  1880. 

Despite  the  variations  associated  with  community  and  family  'Vari-- 
ables,  sma*    children  in  our  Essex  Coui\ty  tovms  seem  to  have  had  a 
simila'*  rather  than  a  highly  differentiated  school  enrollment  pattern 
as  young  children.    Wc  now  turn  to  the  experience  of  their  teenage 
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couterporaries . 

D,    School  Attendance  of  Older  Children 

Youths  in  late  nineteenth-century  Essex  County  had  to  x^re^h  several 
factors  in  trying  to  decide  whether  they  Trould  remain  in  school.  They 
could  ^lay  in  school  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  job  oprortunities 
in  tha  future --but  there  vjas  no  consensus  in  that  society  that  continued 
education  T^as  essential  for  economic  success  in  later  life.    Their  entry 
into  the  labors  force  V7as  not  only  affected  by  the  number  and  type  of 
job  openings  in  their  community,  but  also  by  the  economic  needs  of  their 
families.    These  youths  were  beginning  to  face  a  world  of  economic 
exipencies  with  their  career  opportunities  often  constrained  by  their^ 
Tpembership  in  a  particular  subgroup  of  the  population.    At  the  same  ^ 
time,  these  teenagers  were  entering  a  phase  of  their  lives  of  greater 
personal  freedom  and  choicer- growing  independent  from  their  parents  as 
well  as  independence  from  the  state  regulation  of  their  schooling  and 
worl:.    Our  data  captures  only  a  small  part  of  this  it>terplay  between 

choice  and  constraint,  but  it  suggests  patterns  of  influence  which  may 

/ 

have  pervaded  this  crucial  transitional  period  in  their  life-course* 

To  investigate  the  determinants  of  school  attendance  of  older 
children,  X7e  ran  multiple  classification  analyses  in  1860  and  1880  for 
children  ages  13  -19  x;ith  at  least  one  parent  present  in  tlie  household. 
P^s  our  predictor  variables  wc  used  the  same  set  of  factors  employed  in 
our  analysis  of  sd\ool  attendance  of  young  children  in  the  previous 
secticii.    T:,e  res^ilts  cf  these  KCA  runs  are  display ed  in  tables  number 
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....  ^  ^ 

respite  tha  efforts  of  professional  educators  to  encourage  children' 
to  reraain  in  school,  longer,  there  v/as  a  decline  .in  the  percentage  of- 
children  apes  13-19  attending  school  from  45.6  percent  in  1860  to  40.3 
percent  in  1880.    The  overall  decline  in  school  attendance  was  due  lii 
part  to  the  drop  in  the  percentage  of  older  diildren  enrolled  in  both 
Lavjrente  and  the  rural  toxms  and  in  part  to  the  detrlinc  in  the  per- 
centage of  children  in  our  sample  from  rural  communities  (which  haa  the. 
highest  rate  of  school  attendance)  from  35.7  percent  of  the  total  sample 
in  1860  to  only  25.7  percent  in  1880,  ' 

/£  in  our  study  of  younger  children,  age  is  the  sirigle  best  pre- 
dictor  of  the  school  attendance  of  older  children  (see  the  beta  coef- 
ficients in  table  number  4).    Fuereas  most  thirteen  year-old  children 
are  still  in  school,  by  the  |ge  of  nineteen  the  ovenrhelming  majority 
of  children  have  left  the  classroom.    The  decline  in  school  attendance 
by  ag.e  is  very  similar  in  bor.hl860  and  1880  and  only  slightly  affected 
by  adjusting  the  results  for  the  effects  of  the  other  predictorj^ariables. 
The  find/ng  that  school- leaving  is  largely  a  function  gf  ^e  is  hardly 
surprising  and  has  surely  been  true  of  all  societies  V7ith  voluntary 
educational  systetis.    Uithin  this  context ^  though,  how  do  other  factdrs 
influence  whethcv  a  youth  of  a  given  age  \4ir*have  attended  school  during 
the  past  year?  ... 

The  effect  of  community  on  teenage  attendance  shox;s  a  strong, 
^rural  bias  toi;ard  school- going.    Both  young  children  and  youths  went  to 
school  at  greater  rates  in  the  countryside  in  Essex  County,  demon-  • 
strating  perhaps^  t\\§,  greater  communal  role  of  the  school  in  rural 


Table  No.  H  . 

School  Attendance  in  Essex  County  Towns  of  Children  Ages  13-19  • 
in  1.860  and  1880:  Eta^s,  Betas,  and  R^s  • 

Eta^  Beta 


1  0  DU  = 

lfi60 

1880 

Age  of  Qhild 

•3k79 

.2861 

.5786 

.5502 

Community  ^ 

.0627 

.0358 

.1982 

.lOiO 

Literacy  of  Parent 

. .0087 

.0187  ' 

.0255 

.019i^ 

Sex  of  Child 

.0500 

0 

.0226 

.0205 

Work/Consumption  Index 

.0089 

.0156 

.0507 

.0960 

Ethnicity  of- Child 

.0595 

.0606 

;i198. 

a 

.1860 

OccupatiQiv  of  Parent 

.0if50 

'  .Oit66 

.1011 

.1181. 

Age  of  Parent 

.0227 

.0057 

.0812 

.05V) 

\ 

\ 


;    i860  .if529 
1880  ♦5.802 
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ScliOOl  Attendance  in  Essex  County  Towns  of  Children  Ages  13-19  in 

Class  Means,  Adjusted  Means,  and  Net  Deviations 
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Age  of  Child: 

Ik 

15  . 

16 

17 

-i8 

19 

Comiunity: 
Salem 
Lawrence 
Lynn 
Rural 

Literacy ;0f  Parent: 
Illiterate 
■  Liteiate 

Sox  of  Child:  • 
Male 
Femald 

3.55 


Class  Mean 
1860  I88u 


^1 


/d justed  Mean 
1860  1880 


Net  De^"^  n.tion 
1860  380 


1860  and  1880: 


Number  of  Cases 
1860  1880 


87.0 

87.if 

84.7 

86.5 

+59.1 

,H6.2 

208 

198 

75.8 

65^7 

75.8 

63.4 

+30«2 

+^8.1 

244  • 

233 

50.0 

60.8 

49.6 

+15.2 

+  9.3 

217 

212 

36.7 

31.8 

38.0 

32.2 

-  7.6 

-  8.1 

196 

20 .9 

23*4 

21  .1 

23.0 

-H/f.5 

11  .if 

13.8 

13.4 

lj2.5 

-32.2 

-27.8 

176 

218 

7.0 

9.1 

6.0 

7.9 

-39.6 

-32.4 

171 

209 

35.3 

ifOvS 

36.3 

1.0  n 
•f2.  / 

—  Q  7 

■517 

292 

39.6 

30.0 

lf6.2 

36.9 

+  .6 

-  3.4 

280 

434 

3if.1 

37.5 

-  34.8 

35.2 

-10.8 

-  5.1 

311 

373 

ez.h 

54.6 

57.7 

.47.5 

-"5  2.1 

+  7*2 

505 

381 

25.if 

19.0 

ifO.2 

37.4 

-  5.4 

-  2.9 

64 

137 

ifc6.6 

ii2.5 

45.8 

40.6 

+  .2^ 

+  .3 

1349 

1343 

if3.1 

39.6 

44.4 

39.3 

-  1.2 

uo 

699 

750 

i^.O 

ifl.l" 

46.7 

4U3 

+  Ul 

714 

730 

\ 
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Table  No*  B 

X'  Class  Mean         Adjusted  Mean 


■:tl860 

1880 

1860 

1880 

WorK/  consuiip  wxon  xuu<9 • 

0-1 9 

if1.5 

if7.if 

42.5 

on  Of. 

51  .2 

2f2.0 

25-29 

if8.2 

51.1 

if7.5 

48.2 

56.2 

51.0 

2f6.0 

54.5 

55-59 

56.1 

it5.0 

/f8.5 

32*0 

0.5 

IfO.O 

■  2f1.8 

59.2 

50  &  Above 

/f0c2 

5^.5 

2fl.7 

59.6 

Ethnicity  of  Child: 

1st  Generation 

22.0 

17y8 

51.8 

2it«5 

2nd  Generation  Irish 

it5.5 

55.7 

it5.9 

56.5 

2nd  Generation  Other 

50.0 

58.2 

56.9 

5rd  Generation  &  Above 

50.2 

51.2 

48.8 

A«%«n-nQH  ATI  nf  Parent  1 

51.8 

Prof.  8c  Semiprof. 

56.i^ 

55.5 

Farmer 

41 .0 

White  Collar  &  Skilled 

if6.2 

^t8.9 

H.1 

46.1 

Semiskilled  &  Unskilled 

50.0 

52.9 

59.5 

5d*o 

Father  Absent, 

52.2 

55.7 

'.      Mother  V/orking 

55.0 

it5.1 

Father  Absent, 

Mother  Not  Working 

25.7 

if5*2 

55.0 

kO.9 

ERIC  ^'^^ 
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Net  Deviation  -     Number  of  Cases 


1860 

1880 

1860 

looO 

• 

+  1.8 

+  2*^2 

271 

254 

+  1.4 

+  1.7 

217 

205 

+  1.7 

+  7.9 

226 

257 

-  5.8 

174 

205 

+  2.9 

-  8.5 

114  . 

151 

-  5.8 

-  1.1 

120 

1  on 

-  5.9 

-  .7 

291 

-1 5.8 

218 

258 

+  .5 

-  4.0 

86 

339 

-  1.2 

-  5.4 

48 

1  70 

+  2.8 

+  8.5 

1061 

/13 

+  9.7 

+11.5 

215 

1  po 

+  4.1 

+  .7 

179 

150 

-  1.5 

+  5.8 

541 

325 

-  6.5 

-  5.5 

'SIX 

273 

-  2.5 

-  4.6 

97 

•59 

-  .4 

-  7.5 

110 

185 

353 


Table  No*  5 


V 


Class  Mean  , 
1860  1880 


Age  of  Parent: 


0-3^ 

75.0 

if3.8 

35-39 

60.0 

ff7.0 

ifO-ifif 

42.0 

^5.6 

.  39.^ 

39.7 

5>'59 

35.0 

60  &  Above 

32.3 

30.7 

Total  ^5.6  40^3 


•  353  ■ 

ERIC 


Page  3 


Adjusted  Mean 

1860  1880 

58.7  35.8 

if6.3  35.6^ 

H.O  38. 

^^8.6  ff3.0 

H.6  if2.2 

36.7  i*2.7 

50.5  38./f 


Net  Deviation 
1860  1880 


+13.1  -  ^-5 

+   .7  - 

-1.6  -1.9 

+  3.0  +  .7 

-1,3  +1.9 

-  8.9  +  2.if 

+  ^.9  -  1 .9 


Number  of  Cases 
1860  1880 


32  32 

1 50  1 6if' 

339  33if 

3if9  3^0 

310  310 

137  160 

96  W 

H13  1480 
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chlldren*s  lives,  as  well  as  the  compatibility  of  schooling  and  agricul- 
tural labor.    Tlie  greater  sdiool  attendance  in  rural  areas  ft  the 
bottom  and  top  of  tue  school-  age  raxipe  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the 
higher  rural  atter^dance  rates  in  th:  percentage  of  persons  under  twenty 
attending  ychool.  '  ' 

Com?arin?:  186C  and  1880  figures  we  note  a  rough  and  imperfect  con- 
vergence of  rural  and  urban  school  experiences.    lUi^'    the  rural  tw/ns 
in  ilastachusetts  approacheld  the  urban  towns  in  the  length  of  the  school 
year^  th(^.  gap  between  the  rates  of  school  attendance  began  to  narroir 
between  ?;ural  and  urban  comunities .    The  picture  is  more  complex  vben 

look  at  particular  tovms.    For  example^  teenage  school  attendance 
.^.:liTted  in  Lainrence  while  it  in  -^eased  in  Lynn  and  Salem.    In  addition, 
attendance  rates  in  a  particular  coinmunity  declined  from  1860  to  1880, 
the  school  enrollment  of  teenagers  iniyreased  during  that  same  period. 

Ke  anticipated  that  illiterate  parents  would  be  less  lil-^ely  to  keep 
their  teenage  children  in  schools- -either  because  they  valued  education 
less  or  because  they  were  more  likely  to  be  financially  disadvantaged 
compared  to  literate  parents  and  therefore  more  dependent  upon  t'ne  sup- 
plementary income  their  childi^in  could  provide.    Although  it  is  true 
that  children  of  illiterate  parents  uere  less  apt  to  concinue  their 
education  in  both  I860  and  1880,  we  note  again  that  this  variable  is  not 
very  important  compared  to  tlie  other  predictor  variables  in  those  years- 
in  part  due  to  the  staall  number  of  illiterate  parents  in  our  samples. 

Ilany  of  our  hypotheses  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of  the  eco- 
nomic circumstanced  of  the  family  on  the  school  attendance  of  its 
children.    He  will  first  focus  on  the  occupation  of  the  parent.  The 
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classes  under  tliis  predictor  variable  do  not  form  one  simple  hierardiy* 
Farming  was  so  common  to  the  snmll  tmms  and  so  unusual  in  the  cities 
that  this  designation  relates  to  community  as  ^jell  as  to  status  and  Trill 
be  discussed  separately.    The  fatl.er-alcent  categories  are  not  an  oc- 
cupational status  but  rather  sumrnarize  the  experience  of  subjects  without 
a  father  to  bring  home  any  income.    Our  three  hierarchically-- ranked 
occupational  categories,  then,  are^    professional  and  semiprofescional» 
V7hite  collar  and  sVilled..  cind  semiskilled  and  unskilled • 

The  three  ranked  categories  of  father's  occupation  display  a  con- 
sistent relationship  to  scliool  attendance.    Youths  age  13-19  whose  fathers 
were  pi'ofessionals  or  semiprofessionals  attended  school  at  the  highest 
rates  while  those  whose  fathers  were  in  the  semlsldlled  or  ^unsl  illed 
occupations  were  least  likely  to  enroll.    The  causes  of  these  levels  of 
sdiool  attendance  by  occupational  status  are  multiple,  plausible,  and 
s^nei/hat  obvious.    Kigher  status  families  enjoyed  more  income  on  the 
avfirage  and  could  therefore  afford  the  luxury  of  extended  education  for 
their  children.    Eclated  to  this,  it  may  be  that  families  in  higher 
status  occupations  placed  a  greater  value  on  extended  education.  This 
attitudlnal  factor  may  be  associated  with  occupational  groups  but  may 
operate  ^adependently  from  Income  per  se.    Thus  one  might  speculate ,  for 
example^  that  an  ill- paid  struggling  doctor  might  press  harder  for  ex- 
tended education  for  liis  ciiildren  than  a  relatively  affluent  factory 
foreman,  simply  because  extended  educatic  played  a  laiger  role  in  the 
expected  career  pattern  of  the  former's  children  than  the  latter 's. 
Different  constructions  may  be  put  upon  this  attitu'linal  influence, 
lilchael  Katz,  for.  example^  argues  that  middle  and  upper  status  parents 
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\7ere  increaoinply  loo?:lng  to  secondary  education  In  the  rlneteenth 

century  as  a  means  of  transferring  their  status  to  their  children  In  a 

world  where  such  status  was  increasingly  difficult  to  transfer  merely  by 
23 

ascription.       It  may  have  been,  however,  more  than  just  an  arbitrary 
c^dcntialling  process.    Secondary  education  may  have  actually  transmitted 
skills  that  were  more  useful  for  children  who  aspired  to  middle  and 
upper  status  jobs.    The  clearest  example  of  this  is  .  caching  as  a  career 
goal  for  girls,  as  Katz  points  out.    For  boys,  advanced  \;riting  and 
reading  sldlls  might  have  been  prerequisites  to  professional  and  white- 
collar  occupations.    For  any  and  probably  all  of  these  reasons,  children 

24 

of  upper  status  father'',  stayed  in  school  lon^ar  as  teenagers. 

The  school  attendance  of  farm  children  is  not  ^nly  Influenced  by  ■ 
their  father's  occupation 5,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  rural 
communities  v;here  children  remained  longer  in  school  than  their  urban 
counterparts^    Tlie  overall  rate  of  scliool  enrollment  of  farm  children  is 
substantially  higher  than  that  of  any  other  occupatioival  group  in  I860 
and  is  only  slightly  lower  than  that  of  children  of  professionals  and 
^emiprofessionals  in  1880.    V^hen  we  control  for  the  effects  of  the  other 
variables,  the  school  attendance  of  farm  children  is  still  veiy  high  but 
Is  significantly  less  than  that  of  children  of  professionals  and  semi- 
professionals  in  1800  and  1880  and  also  lower  than  that  of  children  of 
white  collar  and  skilled  workers  in  1880. 

In  fatherless  families  the  mother^s  v;ork  status  (whidi  had  little 
impact  on  young  children's  school  attendance)  had  a  strong  negative 
association  v;ith  teenage  school  attendance  in  1880*    The  net  deviation 
for  fatherless  families  with  the  mother  worllng  was  a  -4.6  percent  In 
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that  year  v;hcreaB  the  net  deviation  for  fatherless  families  vri.th  the 
iBOther  not  vrorking  was  percent.    The  effect  ras  less  pronounced  in 

1860  but  v?ent  in  the  same  direction.    We  may  infer  from  these  findings 
that  families  uithout  fathers  were  more  likely  to  send  their  children 
to  x;ork  and  that  if  the  mother  in  those  families  vas  not  worlingj,  the 
teenage  children  would  be  even  more  lilely  to  liave  left  school  for  v/orl'. 

In  addition  to  the  occupations^^ f  the  parent,  ve  again  iised  the  ram- 
ily*s  vjoric/ consumption  ratio  as  another  measure  of  economic  well-being 
(see  ^-he  extended  discussion  of  the  v/orl/consunption  ratio  in  the  pre-- 
ceding  section)  •    The  work/ consumption  index  is  an  effort  to  measure 
crudely  the  relationship  between  the  family's  available  income  and  their 
consumption  needs  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  the  occupation 
of  the  parent  in  our  multiple  classification  analysis, 

VJe  hypothesized  that  the  hif,hcr  (I.e.  more  .advantageous)  the  work/ 
consumption  ratio  of  the  family^  the  more  likely  the  child  v/ould  remain 
in  school  rather  than  enter  the  labor  force  to  supplement  the  family  s 
Income.    The  results  of  our  aiialysis  indicate  just  the  opposite  -  the 
higher  the  work/consumption  ratio ^  the  less  likely  a  child  is  to  attend 
school— though  the  overall  importance, of  the  work/ consumption  variable 
in  our  liCA  runs  is  not  very  strong.    This  Is  a  surprising  result  since 
It  implies  that  those  families  v;hich  most  needed  income  from  their  teen- 
age children  allov/cd  them  to  remain  in  school. 

Because  our  attempt  to  construct  a  crude  family  work/ consumption 
ratio  Is  an  innovation  and  because  that  ratio  did  not  predict  school 

o  

attendance  as  we  had  anticipated,  V7e  devoted  considerable  effort  to 
further  checl:  our  results.  ^TTe  reran  the  HCA's  without  the.  children  x;hos 
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fathers  v^ere  absent  itt  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that  our 
results  had  teen  distorted  by  the  i»resence  of  fatherless  families 
which  vere  concentrated  in  the  lovest  categories  of  the  work/ con- 
sum)  tion  ratio.    In  addition,  v/e  reran  our  liCA's  by  occupational  proups 
such  as  the  vhite  collar  and  skilled  workers ^  and  semiskilled  and 
unskilled  vorl  crs  to  see  if  the  pattern  of  the  vork/consuLiption  ratio 

!  ** 

varied  ty  these  occu^at'ional  groupings.    l*ione  of  these  tests  explained 
satisfactorily  the  inverse  relationship  betv;een  the  x^ork/consutptioYi 
ratio  and  teenage  school  attendance  in  our  basic  liCA  runs  for  18GG  and 
1880;  .  '  ' 

Tnere  are  several  TNossible  exi>lauations  for  our  results  usittg  the 
vork/consuir»ption  ratio.    Since^the  saire  work/consutrption  ratio  doesN^ 
operate  in  the  anticipated  direction  in  predicting  the  probability  of 
woirien\)orkin£,  it  pay  sugpest  that*^amilies  did  not  exjject  their  teenage 
childreii  to  leave  school  jreinaturely  si&ply  because  the  fardly  t;as 
encountering  economic  difficulties.    Or,  core  likely^  since  not  all 
children  who  left  school  went  directly  into  the  labor  force,  our 
tneasiure  of  school-leaving  is  not  as  dependent  on  economic  considerations 
T.hthiu  the  fan^ily  as  predicting  chilr'ren's  entry,  into  the  labor  force. 
Another  plausible  explanation  is  that  father*s  occupational  status  does 
not  control  aderuatcly  for  the  actual  econowic  situation  of  the 
fanily.    Ibierefore^  if  any  of  the  other  tncirbers  of  the"far.dly  had  to 
work  besides  the  father ^  it  Eight  be  an  indication  of  the  extent  of 
the  economic  distress  within  that  family  even  though  the  family's  uork/ 
consumption  ratio  vrould  seem  favorable.    A  fourth  possibility  is  that 
families  x.hich  sent  other  members  besides  the  father  into  the  labor 
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force  (and  thereby  improved  their  \?orl7consumptiou  ratio)  tnay  iiot 

have  valued  education  very  hifhly  and-  therefore  uere  villing  to  have 

tlicir  other  chilciren  alsd  drop  out  of  school  and  v.'crk.    Obviously,  vc 

cannot  solve  this  proLlem  at  this  titre.    We  hope  that  other  students 

of  ^atniiy  behavior  in  the  past  will  continue  to  develop  indices,  such 

as  ouV  ^Tork/consuipptioi;  ratio,  \;hich  try  to  measure  the  econoirnic 

situation  of  the  entire  family  rather  thau  relyine  only  on  the  .ccupatioii 

of  the\iead  of  household  or  the  size  of  the  family.    In  the  meahtitrc., 

our  resu;its  do  not  support  the  notion  that  old^r  siblings  worl-.ed  in 

^der  that  younger  siblinps  could  rerain  in  school  longer:  rather  they 

suggest  tlUt  schoolgoing  v;as  l^sc  lihely  \'hen  iriore  mem?:ers  of  the 

family  were  \/orldr.g. 

^  \ 

Irx  addition  to  the  influence  of  the    conomic  circui^stances  of  the 

\  '  '   

family  on  tiite  school  attendance  of  their  older  children,  v^e  antic- 
ivated  that  the  children  of  foreign- bori;  parents  \rould  be  less' likely 
to  attend  scliool  than  those  of  native  parents- --either  because  foreign- 
born  parents  valued  education  less  or  because  th^  needed  the  economic  ^ 
resources  of  thpir  children's  labor  i^ore.    Our  KCA  runs  indicate  that 
ethnic  status  had  a  clear  linear  relationship  to  school  attendance, 
the  longer  a"  child  and  his  parents  had  been  in  America,  the  tcore 
lihely  the  child  would  attend  school  as  a  teenager,  even  \7hen  con- 
trolling for  occupational  status  and  other  economic  variables.  Tne 
resets  for  1800  and  18%  are  consistert  and  the  net  deviations  strongly 
'  dii^erentia ce  the  subgroui  s^on  attendance.    In  both  18o0  and  188G  t!ie 
et||iicity  of  the  diild  \.ae  a  stronger  predictor  of  his  or  her  school 
atjitendance  than  the  occupation  of  the  parent.  \ 
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We  included  the  ape  of  the  pat'tnt  in- our  MCA  ruxis  in  an  attempt.  ^ 
to  atproxiirate  th6  life- coarse  situation  of  the  family.    We  anticipated 
a  curvilinear  relationship  between  the  age  of  the  parent  and  the  scliool 
enrallment  of  their  teenape  children  with  lov^  ^ttendance  rates  in  the 
early  and  late  stages  of  the  fairily  Xv»hen  th^  income  of  most"  faiLilies 
might  have  been  the  iiVDst  strained^    Unfoirtunately ,  the  results  of  our 
analysis  for  1860  and  1&80  did  not  reveal  any  consistent  pattern • 

VJe  then  speculated  that  the  lack  of  any  consistent  pattern  in  the 
ace  of  the  parent  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  income*  profiles 
of  xja^e- earners  differs  by  occupation.    Therefore  X;e  ran- separate 
lICA^s  ^fox  \7hite  collar  and  slcilled  vorUers,  and  for  semiskilled  workers.. 
Ihe  results  partly  confirmed  our  hynothesi?.    The  adjusted  school 
attendance  in  1880  of  13-11;  year-  olds  vhose  fathers  were  white  collar 
or  skilled  workers  was  directly  related,  to  the  age  of  the  parent— a 
relationship  that  probably  paralleled  the  eamir4g  profile  of  those 
families,    however,  there  was  no  single  consistent  age  pattern  for  ■ 
the  white  collar  and  skilled  V7orkers  in  1860.    Siii-dlarly,  the  adjusted 
sciiool  attendaxice  of  cluildren  ages  13-J5  in  1860  whose  fathers  were 
scmisUlled  or  unskilled  workers  varied  inversely  with,  the  ape  of  the 
parent •    In  1880  the  pattern  of  school  attendance  of  older  children 
vjhosc  Tjarents  v/e re  semiskilled  5r  unskilled  workers  was  not  consistent. 
As  a  result >  we  cannot  conclude  that  our  crude  measure  of  the  life- 
course  of  these  families  was  a  good  predictor  of  the  scliool  attendance 
of  their  older  children,    hopefully  future  studies  will  be  able  to 
im.prove  our  estimate  of  the  life*  co^^e^situation  of  the  family  by 
obtaining  more  detailed  infonriatlon  on  the  actual  conditiofns  and,..past . 
■  • 
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experiences  of  those  farilles  than  can  be  approKlmtcd  by  the  ape  of 

•  E.    Interaction;    EthnlQlty  and  Occupation        •      .  .  r  • 

llultiplc  classification  analysis,  .lllce  oZhir  forms-of  multiple  - 
regression,  does  not  analyse  vrell  the  Impact  uron  a  dependent  variable 
of  two  or  njore  variables  which  are  highly  correlated.    The  most  serious 
interaction  problem  involved  in  the  present  study  is  the  overlap  b^s- 
tweeu  ethnicity  o€  the  child  and  the  occupation^  of  the  perent,  both 
because  ^of -the,  depree  of  oVferlap  and  che  importarce  of  the  question, 
llie  ptbblcm  is  not  only  statistical  but  couceptual  and  historical  as 
well.    The  issue^  is' i.irof  ^und,  and  xre  can  oniy. briefly  state  here  this 
perspective,  from  v;hich  we  interpret  our  material  on  .education. 


relationships  Letv/een 
do  to^thinlc^of  culture™ 


Tlie  conceptual  probl^em  is.  to  define  the 
the  ideas  of  culture  and  class.    It  v/lll  not 
including  religion  and  ethnicity- -^as  an  ispiated  sphere  in  one's  i'den- 
,  tity  and  Fiotlvatlon,  independent  of  the  social  structure  and  thc/4is- 
trlbutloxt  of  poods.    Obviously .  culture  is  related  to  and  interacts 
with  so^i  structure/ pc»ltly  arising  from  it,  partly  acting  upon  and 
shdping  it.    But. culture  is  neither  the  same  as  social  structure  nor 
a  mere  epii;henomerion  det^^iincd  by  it,  because  there  can  be  (and  con- 
startly  are)  lagSj  discontinuities  and  diversity  in  the  interaction  of 
culture  and  social  structure.'  Lor  is  Culture  associated  only  x^itli 

ethnicity  artd  r  ell  glen,  or  ojiosod  to  tlxe  const  ruct  -  class.;  .rowevcr, 

»  *  .  i 

wc  can  and  shoul.d  distinguish  between  culture  and  the  social  structure. 
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The.langMage^  .the  imagery,  the  prejudices,  the  aspirations,  and  the  * 

\ 

daily  custOT«s  whicli  fall  under  the  rubric*  of  culture-  whatever,  their  • 
relationship  to  the  social  structure  in  vhich  they  arose—  may  6tubbornly 
persist  vheix  transported  to  a  nev;  social  structure,  or  as  technology, 
politics  or  other  developments  transform  social  structure*    One  of 
thr  failings  of  functionalist,  equilibrium  approaches  to  history  is 
that  tUey  underestimate  the  ::onfliccual,  "dysfunctional'  relationship 
of  culture  and  the  social  system* 

In  uhst  sense,  then^  is  economic  motivation  more  f'  damental  than 
cultural  ')ap{rage  In  the  actions  of  ordinary  people,  vao  are  the  stuff 
of  the  'nev;*  social  history?    Because  life  requires  sustenance,  the 
olosar       actor  ^ets  to  rudimentary  subsistence—  a  threshold  toward 
which  vast  numbers  of  people  in  human  history  Uave  beeu  pressed-— the 
irore  salient  vjill  tecore  straightfbr\7ard  econntnic  strategies  ^  and  the 
more  potently-will  these  overrule  competing  "Inclinations  lil:e  an 
abstract  value  on  education  or  Sanctions  against  women •s  %;ork.  Ob- 
viously^  the  formula  is  not  predictive*    Given  the  range  of  humap 
diversity  and  the  complexity  of  motivation,  some  indl'*iduals  will  ap- 
proximate the- calculative  economic  niaii  while, others  in  the  same  position 
wiri  dog.^^dly  pursue  a  course  opposed  to  their  economic  self- Interest 
because  they  are  imbued  with  a'*^:ulturar  commitment.    Choices  arc  con- 
strained,  of  course.    Hany  plain  folk  of  tue  past  did  not  have  the 
laf ,tuda  to  pursue  either  their  economic  well-  being  or  cultural  pref- 
erences.   The  constraints  imposed  by  others i  once  again ,^ are  themselves 
both  .economic  and  cultural. 

In  addition  to  this  conceptual  problem,  ethnicity  ani*  class. . 
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••plated  to  the  irlnds  of  the  historical  actors/ and  they  are  often 

\ 

mutually  reinforcing.    If  ue  could  go  back  ir*  a  time  machine  to  inter- 
view  an  Irish  laborer  in  Lawrence  in  18G0,  Inquiring  vrhy  his  13  year* 
old  son  had  not  attended  school  durin;.  the  previous  year^  he  i»iipht  tell 
us  that  the  public  schools  are  Ixisultingj  that  they  turn  kids  ar.ay  frou 
the  church,  that  parochial  schools  cost  too  much,  that  ^he  family  needs 
his  son*s  mill  wages ^  that  his  sc  ^  doesn't  ;neect  extended  .education,  and 
that  any\;ay  the  boy  prefers  the  factory  to  the  school.    Tli/"  father 
might  be  baffled  as  to  which  reas.on  is  the  most  salient,  or  whether  he 
and  his  son  are  more  notivated  by  'class'*  or  'ethnicity,^  since  all  the 
factors  reinforce  the  saiae  beha^'ior.    This  is  analogous  on  the  indi-- 

"  vidual  level  to  the  statisticians'  advice  for  the  aggregate  levels  ''If 
tvo^  correlated  ijredictors  each  explain  a  portion  of  the  variance  in  a 

'   dependent  variable  . . .  cither  uredictor  c£:n  do  eoually  well  for  this 
part  of  the  variance.' 

This  returns  us  to  the  statistical  problem.    One  approach  to 

i 

j   assessing  the  independ'^nt  impact  of  ethnicity  (defined  here  by  country 

of  birth)  and  class  (defined  here  by  occupational  group)  is  to  explore 

  I 

the  cases  or  groups  where  the  two  factors  do  not  combine  in  the  same 
way.    An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  occupations  among  ethnic  cate- 
gories  for  our  sairples  shov7s  that  there  is  substantial  but  not  complete 

overlap.    Farmers  and  r^^oiessionals  are  oven;ueln;ingly  native,  and 

V    ,  \  '  i 

iunrigrants  are  dis|*roportionately  laboring  class.    Is  our  ethnicity 
variable,  then,  simply  reflecting  an  economic  phenomenon?    Cnc  technique 
for  sorting  out  the  interaction  in  MCA  analysis  is  to  combine  the  related 
variables >  as  ve  have  done  in  the  HCA  analyses  presente      a  tables 

.  .     -   370  ! 
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iitiiLber  G  and  ?♦ 

Except  for  the  combined  ethnicity-occupation  variable,  the  apslysis 
is  the  same  as  that  preaented  earlier  in  tables  lAiniber  4  and  5.  By 
diviaing  our  middle  and  lotcer  occupational  groups  into  native  and 
foreipn  born  fathers;,  v;e  can  demonstrate  the  independent  effect  of 
ethnicity  ♦    For  example,  the  net  deviations  on  teenafe  school  a»:^inda^ce 
in  1880,  in  rank  order,  arc  as  follov;s.    native  white  collar  and  skilled, 
+20.5  percent:  native  setniskilled  and  unslilled,  +3.5  percent:  foreign 
white  collar  and  skilled,  -6*7  percent,  foreign  semisldllcd  and  un- 
skilled,  -11»2  percent*    It  may  be  that  within  each  broad  category 
foreign-born  children's  fathers  are  concentrated  nearer  the  bottowr 
nevertheless,  foreign-born  children  of  white  collar  and  shillcd  workers 
attended  school  at  subctautially  loiter  rates  than  native  children  of 
semis Idlled  and  unskilled  vorkers*    The  same  patterr  prevailed  in  1860. 
Clearly,  something  is  oper^tinp  here  besides  occupational  status. 
Several  factors  may  explain  the  association  of  immigrant  status  with 
lower  attendance.    For  example,  the  level  and  role  of  schooling  in  some 
of  the  societies  from  which  the  immigrants  came  probably  made  them  less 
oriented  covTard  extended  forrcal  education  than  the  Aroerifcan-born  pop- 
Illation.    In  addition,  the  public  schools  yere  biased  against  foreigners 
and  Catholic^.    To  the  extent  that  thete  vas  alienation  from  schooling 
aipoup  £he  vorl  ing  class  /oaericans  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  vas    ,  , 
probably  greater  among  the  foreign  born  rather  than  the  native  population 
lUiatever  the  reasons,  sowe  aspects  of  ethnic  status  operated  i,nde- 
oendently  of  occupational  status  in  schooling  decisions. 
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IV.    Conclusion  •  i 

Our  data  yields  infonmtion  about  participation  rates  at  different 
ages  mid  thus  abotjt  the  tiansitional  processes  of  entering  and  leavini^ 
School     Although  family  and  economic  variebles  somex'^hat  influenced  the 
tiining  of  those  trarsitions.^  Lo'th  decisions,  aad  particularly  school 
entry,  uere  go\eri\ed  very  strongly  by  the  subject's  age.    The  aggregate 
transit. .^n  froin  2C  percet}t  attending  to  80  percent  attending  was  accom - 
tjlished  in  three  years .    School  leaving  was  somei-jhat  more  spreavl  out 
along  the  teenage  portion  of  the  life  course  and  was  thus  more  associated 
with  other     aracteristics  vie  could  measure.    I.onethcless >  the  tran- 
sition from  80  percent  attending  to  20  percent  attending  ras  made  in 
25 

four  years. 

Tills  generalization  should  not  be  ^^llowed  to  obscure  dif f erentia.l 
sdxool  eKperiences  by  different  groups.    Tliere  wero,  surely  substantial 
differences  in  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  education  consumed  by 
different  groups  in  nineteenth- century  Essex  County,  r'.fferences  that 
are  not  related  in  our  crude  datd  on  school  entry  and  school  leaving. 
i;or  do  we  wish  to  minimize  the  differences  that  do  appear  in  our  data, 
partic^jlarly  the  group  differences  In  the  age  of  school  leaving. 

Our  conclusion,  rather,  is  that  not  only  was  entry  age  virt\ial2y 
uniform,  but  that  participation  in  the  ages  9-12  was  virtually 
versal.    Rudimentary  schooling  was  an  established,  uniform  feature  of 
American  childhood  by  1860  and  probably  long  before.    Hobert  Ilantoul, 
urginp  state  intervention  in  common  schcoliag  In  tJieMate  1830 fs^-  arj'jzed 
that  'we  have  a  right  ...to  be  brought  equally  and  together  up  to  the 
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Table  No.  Q 


School  Attendance  in  Essex  County  Towns  of  Children  Ages  13-19 
in  i860  and  1880:  Eta'*s,  Betas>  and  R^b 


Eta^ 

Beta 

1  obU 

1  OOv-' 

1880 

Age  of  Child 

.2881 

.5817 

•^ifi 

Community 

.0627 

.0538 

.2016 

.1077 

Literacy  of  Parent 

.0087 

.0187 

.0303 

.Oif59 

Sex  of  Child  , 

.0018 

.0237 

.0185 

Work/Consumption  Index 

.0089 

i0136 

;051  if 

,0920 

Ethnicity  &.  Occupation  Combined 

.0529 

^0739 

.1607 

.2259 

Age  of  Parent        ^     ,  • 

♦0227 

w0037 

.0816 

.05if5 

1860  .if303 
1880  .3806 


Table  No.  7 


School  Attendance  In  Essex  County  Towns  of  Children  Ages  13-19  in  .8^0  and  1S80: 

Class  Means,  Adjusted  Me'^ms,  and  Net  Deviations 

Class  Mean         Adjusted  Mean        Net  Deviation      Number  of  Cases 


1860 

1880 

1860 

1880 

I860 

1880 

1860 

1S8O 

Are  of  Child* 

208 

198 

13 

87.0 

87.^ 

r5.i 

8.  J 

+39.5 

H6.8 

75.8 

65.7 

76.0 

o68«  6 

+30.^^ 

+28.3 

Bkk 

236 

15 

60.8 

50.0 

60.6 

if9.2 

+15.0 

+  8.9 

21'' 

212 

16 

36.7 

,  31.8 

37.9 

31.8 

-  7.7 

-  8.5 

196 

223 

17 

20.9 

23.A 

,  21.1,, 

25.3 

-24.5 

"17.0 

201. 

I8if 

18 

11. if 

13.8 

13.0 

12.5 

-32*6 

-27.8 

176  . 

218 

19 

7.0 

9.1 

6.0 

8.2 

-39.6 

"32.1 

171 

209 

Community: 

- 

• 

317 

Salem 

35.3 

ZjO.8 

37.-1 

-  8.5 

+  2.1 

292 

Lawrence 

5«J.6 

30.0 

35.3 

-  l.if 

-  5.0 

280 

Lynn 

3^.1 

37.5 

36.6 

-10.9 

-  3.7 

311 

ry  fm  .w 

Rural 

62. 

"  5^.6 

58.3 

kS.Z 

+12^7 

+.  7.9 

505 

3oi 

Literacy  of  Part,  t: 

6/f 

137 

niiter'ate 

23.if 

19.0 

38.6 

33.3 

-  7.0 

-  7.0 

Literate 

if6.6 

i^2.5 

^5.9 

/^Ul 

+  .'3 

+  .8 

^  13'f9 

1343 

Sex  of  Child: 

to 

699 

750 

Male 

^5.1 

39*6 

39.^ 

«  1.2 

-  .9 

Female 

i»8.0 

-ifl.l 

A6.7 

,  ifl  .3 

+  l.l 

+  1.0 

71if 

730 

Table  No«  7 

Clajs  Mean 
1860  1880 


Work/Consumption  Index: 


0-19 

47.2 

41.5 

51.2 

43.4 

25-29 

48.2 

51.1 

36.2 

31 .0 

55-39 

56.1 

45.0 

43.5 

40.0 

50  &  Above 

40.2 

34.3 

hnicitv  &  OccuDation 
Combined: 

Prof-  &  SemlDrof* 

56.8 

56.4 

Farmers 

63.7 

56.0 

Vihlte  Collar  &  Skilled 
(Foreign-Born) 

32.7 

35.5 

White  Collar  &  Skilled 
(Native-Born) 

49.2 

63.5 

Semiskilled  &  Unskilled 
(Foreign-Born)  * 

25.0 

27.0 

Semiskilled  &  Unskilled 
(Native-Born) 

37.6 

45.0 

father  Absent, 
Mother  Working 

33.0 

32.2 

Father  Absent, 

Mothei'  Not  Working 

40.9 

25.7 

ERIC 


Ad;}u8ted  Mean 
1860  1880 


Net  Deviation 
1860  1880 


.  page  2  . 

Number  of  Cases 
1860 


47.0 

42.8 

+ 

1o4 

+ 

2.5 

271 

234 

47.5 

42.5 

+ 

1.9 

+ 

2.2 

217 

205 

46.8 

47.6 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

7.3 

226 

237 

45.9 

34.9 

+ 

.3 

5.4 

m 

203 

49.2 

32.4  " 

+ 

3.6 

7.9 

114 

131 

42.2 

38.4 

3.4 

1.9 

120 

120 

41.6 

39.3 

cm 

4.0 

1.0 

291 

350 

57.0 
51*6 

56.1 
46.5 

+11.4 
+  6.0 

36.3 

35.6 

-  9.3 

46.9 

60.8 

+  1.3 

29.2 

29.1 

-16.4 

44.8 

43o8 

«• 

39.8 

37.0 

46*7 

32.9 

+  1.1 

+  15.8 

213 

156 

+  6.2 

179 

150 

-  6.7 

98 

169 

+20.5 

443 

156 

-11.2 

164 

i|07 

♦  3.5 

109 

200 

-  3.? 

97 

59 

-  7.4 

110 

183 

377 

Table  No.  T 


Class  Mean 
1860    •  1880 


Adjusted  Mean 
1860  1880 


Age  of  Parent: 


0-3^ 

75.0 

•  43.8 

58.8 

55.2 

35-59 

60,0 

47v0 

46.5 

55.8 

if8.1 

41.9. 

45.8 

58.6 

45.6 

42.4 

48.9 

45.5 

50-5if 

39.4 

59.7 

44.4 

41.7 

55-59 

40.1 

55.0 

57.0 

42.8 

60  8e  Above 

32.3 

50.7 

50.4 

58.1 

Total  45.6  40.5 
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Not  Deviation 
1860  1880 


Page  3 


Number  of  Cases 
1360  1880 


+15.2  -  5.1 

+    .7  -  4.5 

-  1.8  -  1.7 

+  5.5.  +  5.0 

-  i;2  +1.4 

-  8.6  +  2,5 
+  4»8  -  2.2 


32  32 

1 50  •  1 64 

359  554 
549  •  540 
1^^310      .  510 

157  160 

96   .  ]  140 

H13  1480 
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startiuc  T^int  at  the  public  expense'  after  that  \7e  must  shift  for 
ourselves By  nid- centurj^  school  systems  had  been  established  In 
the  L'orth  and  West  that  impletaented  this  faith.    Beyond  Rantoul.'i 
'•starting  point'',  hovever,  from  the  age  of  13  and  beyond,  youth  b.ego^^  . 
experiencing  choices,  sometimes  forced  clioices /betx^een  vork  and  school. 
Even  teenagers  from  native  and  middling  ranks,  thbugh  they  had  highfc* 
attendance,  rates  than  their  immigrant  and  working  class  contempo>:arie8 , 
were 'not  attending  school  nearly  a's  long  as  they  did  forty  years  later, 
when  the  high  school  had  become  a  mass  institution."*  Despite  the  lack  / 
of  compulsory  legislation,  length  of  schooling  was.  not  as  widely  varied 
in  late  ninete<:uit:h  ' century  llassachusetts  as  one  might  have  predicted. 
But  a  small  difference  can  mean  a  lot^,  not  because  education  is  so 
precious,  but  because  the  marginal  choices  wete  sha^^ed  by  cultural 
differences  and  economic  exigencies.    IJhateve^:  v^as  learned  in  school 
scliool  leaving  taught  Essex  County  youth  something  about  how  ^lielr 
world  v;as  ordered.  , 


/ 
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Footnotes 


Tlic  census  schedules  for  IbCO  and  1880  did  not  ask  identical 
questions  ou  the  occuyation  of  irdividu^ls.    In  1860,  the  census 
asked;    'Profession,  occuration,  or- trade  of  each  perron,  iralc  or     •  ^ 
fenale,  over  15  years  of  ajre.'  ,  In  1880,  tl;e  census  asked  of  ead^ 
veSoxVlO,  years  of  ape.  and  up.    '  Profession.  °<^-P-^^f '  °\  "^^3°^ 
each  person,  mala  or  ffemale.-  in  addition  the  nuiriber  of  ipcnchs  this 
person  has  been  unemployed  during -the  census  year.  " 
'         Some  of  the  census  enumerators  in  1860  did  record  the  apes,  of 
'workinf  children  between  the  apes  of  10-15  while  other  enur^erators 
did  not  record- that  infqrwatio'n.    Therefore,  oxie  should  be  <  - 

cautious  about  trylnc  to  compare  .the  rates  of  labor  force  participation 
for  cbildren  apes  lG-15  betweeu  IGCO  and  1080.  ;  ^  J  • 

 Instructiofis  for  these  censuses  can  be  found  in  u..  P.  viripnt 

-and  V.  C.  Hunt    l  istory  and_Grouth  of . the  l-nite_d  St^^^^  • 
CTaskintrton  T^.C.Tl'i^OO)  .    Eor"useful  discussions  about  the  fining  of 
ouestions  relating  to  labor  ,foke  participation  in  this  period,  s^e  . 
Soloron  FaVricant,='lhe.ChanpxriR  Industrial  Distribution  of  gainful 
TJorkers     Coinnents  ou  the  Decerjiial  Statistics,  1820-:1>40,  in 
Sttidies  in  Ircome  and  Wealth.  (Vol.  XI.  lle^r  York,  ^^f^^  '^^^li.-'-^- 
T.-  V.  Ifnelpton,  "Occupational  Groups  in  the  United  States,  1820. 
IS 20/  journal  of  American  Statisjjj:alJ^sp elation,  X/I,  ho.  i:>3 
(lS26)>i335  3^3.  ... 


2    '  - 

Studies  of  nineteenth-  6entuty  sdipol  attendance  at  the.  in- 
dfariduai.  level  include  Selx^n  k.  Troer.,    Popular  Education  in  H^e- 
neenthWcentury  St.  Louis/  k'istory  of  Education  Quarterly,  XIII     -  .  . 
(Spring  1S73),,  23--40-  l  ichael  3.  katz,    .    ^  '       ,      vttVv^ii  ■» 
■141.0  Went  to  Sjihool?'  h'istpry  of.  Education  .Quarterly^.  XII  (Fall 
1S.72),U32:45A    Frank  Denton  and  Peter  Georpe.    Socio-Fconomic  In^  ^_ 
iiuences^or.  Sc^^ool  Attendance:    A  Study      •  ^  ^a^f       ^^^'^  J^/^^^' 
History  of  Education  Quarterly,  Xiv  (Summer  1974),  223-232,    Ae  - 
l"rtV^ pr'5'm?t¥d"  a^dibate  found  in  ricliael  E.  Katz,    Reply,  ibid.. 
233  23  •  Frank  Denton  and  leter  George,  ■ ''-<=i-^^--;!j^/^f^^^^^^^ 
School!  attendance,    A  Response  to  Professor  Katz,    l^^i.  .  ^JL^  " 
1974)    367  36i»    Daniel  t.  Oalhouft.  'Letter  to -the  Fditor,  ibid., 

'^%^^rS::^c^^^^  sfhool  attendant  at  the  ap.rcp.ate 
icvei  include  Albert  Fishlow,  •  The    ^erican  Conuiion  School  P<;vival_ 
^  Fact  ot.-rancy?  -  In  1/.- Fosovsky,  ed.,  ^5.^"^"^^^^^^^^^ 

Fssavsi  in  t  onor  of  Alexander  Gerschenkron  (kei7  York,  15Co)  .  For 
SSSti-o^rVho  Flshlo^  study  -and  an  analysis  of  H.Ssachusetts  sta-. 
tisticL  vhich  controls  for  age,  see  l-Iaks  V..  Vir,ovskis    '  ^^^f 
Massachusetts  I  ducatiou-  1826- 18C&/  kistory.  of  Fducation.  ^uartejl^^^ 
m  (Srte"l972)!  501.  i529.    For  an  analysis  of  the  determinants  01: 
;cJobirrtSndance    see  Carl  F.' Kaestle  and:Maris -A.  Vinovskis/Quan-^- 


i 
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In  Hid* Mneteeuth-  Ceiitury  I^assacUuectts,'"  (unpublished  Ph.D. disser- 
tation, Berlelcy,  1974). 

3  ^- 

• '-  Since  the  various  studier  to  be  tnade  of  this  population 'all 
deal  ^ith^family  history,  ve  omitted  individuals  in  institutions  and 
in  loardin^  houses  (defined  as  households  with  13  or  inore  unrelated 
meiribers). 

4  .  '  .      ^  •• 
Massachusetts  Laws,  1836,  chaptci:  245,  1838,  chapter  107, 

1842,  chapter  60.  1850,  chapter  294.  1852;  chapter  240.. 

5  .  '  _  ^  .  ^ 
Forest  C.  Ffsign^,  Cpirpulsory 'School  Attendance  and  C^hlld  LaLpr^ 

(loxja  City .  1531)  .  John  1/V  rerrii%  llie  Ulstozy^of  Copj?}xlsc]y^^ 
irijjew_ En£]^    (I'eadville,  jPeimsylvania.,  1876).    For  contetnrorarjr 
documents  on  this  issue,  s^e  especially  henry  K.  Oliver,  Report  of 

Tnforce  "the  La\:s  Repxilatin^  the  Fm^loynent  of  Children..^  (roston> 
1869)".  '  C 

1  liassftchusetts  Lavs,  18G7,  chapter  285;  1873,  chapter  2CZ;  18^^, 
chaip^er  279 \  1874,  chapter  233r  187'6y  chapter  52.-  1876,  chapter  257^ 

,y    But  ^a^  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Annual  Report,  1870  (St^nate   ^  - 
Doc^faent  //12Crt  .  pp..  135-140.    See  also  Georjje  E.  l^cif^elll.  Factory^  , 

Cltil^ren-  Ileport  on  the  Schoolinp/and  Eours  of  Labor  of  Chil^rfen 

Eoyloyed  in  tHe  Ilanufacturinjj  and  I.'echanizcd  Lstablishtneru^  9L^^J^^B3L 
chusctts  (Boston^.  1075) ,  p.  4.    This  report  is  Senate*  Document  #50 
for  1875.  / 

8  ^  •        .      /         '  ' 

/       Uenham  Sdiool  Cotemittee:,  Annual  Report_^_18S0^ 

•   Lawrence  S'^hool  Coismltteej  Arniual  Report,  ISSO^,  p.  39^  l-.assa- 
chus'etts  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  Annual  Ileport,  1883. 

10    «3« 

Lynn 'Sdiool  Courmittee,  ^S?^^-LiL^^£F^ p*  29.  ' 

llassachusetts  Epard  of  fducation.^  Annual  Report,  1879- 80.!.. 
Saleni  SchaQl'^Cor.'imit'ceej  Annual  Report ;~3r880  "(Salem,  ISSlJ,  p.  '95* 

These  trends  arc  discussed  at Jjcnpt^r-itr-ehaj^ter  above. 
13  

In  .  '3ition  to  eliminating:  all. children- without  at' least  tine 
parent  .present  i  we  also  did  not  une  the  fGV!  -tihildren  whose  fathei\!s 
occupatiot^  was  not  j^Lven."  The  inclusion  *of  these  children  in  our 
analysis  would-hrve- created  statistical  problems  in  c6nstruc6ir"» 
another  occupational  category  based  on  so  Sex-:  cases. 
14/  .  i  ■  . 

f-  It  is  itnpprtant  to  renetnber  that  the  cei^iis  schedules  in  I860* 
and  1880  did  not  asl*  the  same  questions  about  occupation'  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  percentages  of  children  apes  13-  19  vho  are 
working  v7as"nore  tinderestiiAated  in  18C0  than  in  188U  because  cf  the 
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differences  in  the  cersus  questiors.    (See  footno';e  number  1)  • 
.  15 

For  an  excellent  j. -i/all- v^ritten  introduction  to  multiple 
classification  analysis,  sea  Franl.  1  .  Andrevjs^  J.  i».  liorp.an,  John  A;  f 
Sonquiat,  and  Laura  Llem,  i:ulyr«le  Classification  Analysts^  2nd 
•edition  (Ann  Arbor ^  1973) .    Demographers  and"  socioiogists  have  long 
used  MCA.    For  exannle.,  sec  Otis  Dudley  Tuncan,  *  Residential  Areas 
and  Differential  Fertility,    rupenics"  Quarterly^,  Tl  (19C4  65),  82-69,^ 
♦  and>  tnorc  recently,  James  A.  Sweety  Uop.en  in  the  Labor  Force  (Fcvy 
York,  1973)  .    Step- wise  lICA  inay  be  lised  rhen  a  fio^V  of  predictors  is 
lapically  prior  to  others;  cfT  Allan  Gchnaiberp,  *The  HbdemislnR 
Impact  of  Urbanization;    A  Causal  iinalysiSj'*  Fconomic  Developipcnt^  and 
Cultural  Jl;anp^,  X>:  (October  3971),  80- 104. 
""""16 ^  ' 

For  a -detailed  discussion  of  t]^e  interaction  problem,  see 
John  A.  Sonquist,  Hultiyariate  T:odel  Building^    The  Validation 'of  a 
Search  St  rat  ery  (Ann  Arbor~1970) .  /  -  

For  a  dis'cussion  of  the  reactions  of  educators  to  young  children 
in  school  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  see  Dean  IJay  and  I^aris  A. 
Vinovshis,*''A  Pay  of  liillenial  Light':    Farly  Fducation  and  Social 
Reform  in  the  Infant  School  Movement  in  lassachusetts,  1826- 1840,' 

F^T^'ily  and  ?^in  jLn /perican  Urban  Cbtrmunities,  1850*1940,  ed.  Tamara 
K.  rTreVen  (I'ex;  Yorlf,'  1970    and  Chapter  VI, above. 


18 

Th*"  categories  employed  for  each  occupation  are  based  on 
Stuart  Rlumin^s  classification.    Ue  are  indebted  to  Professor  EliTiin 
fcr  tnaking  his  classification  available  to  us.;  Sec  Stuart  I*.  Blumin, 
'Fip  Van  WiiiVJLe's  Grandchildren:    Farily  and  Fousehold  in  the  Hudson 
VaUey,  1800^800/  Journal  of  Urban  Fistory,  I  (Hay  1975),  293-315. 
Ue  have  apgregated  the  professional  and  semiprofessionals  because  the 
latter  category  was  too  small.    Similarly >  \7e  have  combined  skilled 
.worLerS;,  a  small  category,  with  the  loX'Tcr  level  white-collar  x;orkers» 

The  entire  issue  of  cate^^ofizinp  occupations  in  the  nineteenth 
century  using  census  data  is  very  compleK.    For  a  good  introduction 
to  these  issues,  sec  Ilichael  Z.  Katz,  The  People  of  ITamilton,  West: 
Family  anc^  Class  in  a  Iiineteerth  Century  City  (Cambridge,  1976),  Chap- 
ters 3  ahd  4.    See  also, Stuart  rTumin.,  'The  historical  Study  of  ver- . 
tical  I'obility,'  Ilistorical  Methods  i'oxjslctter^  I  't(jfeer t ember  1968) , 
1-13;  Clycle  Griffen,^ '^Occupational  llol.ility  in  Tinetecnth- Century 
America     Problems  and  Tossibilitles     Jouraal  of  Social  IlistojQr^  V 
(Spring  1972),  310-330^  Ilichael  B.  Kats7  '6ccupationaf "classification 
in  ristory.l  Journal  of  In tcrdisciplin^^  J'^^oJ^.l         (Summer  1972), 
63  88.  TheodoVe  hershbcirg,,  et.  al..    Occupation  and  Ethnicity,  in  Five 
Fineteenth- -Century  Cities:    A  Collaborative  Inquiry,*'  ristorical 
l!cthojds  newsletter,  VII  (June  1974),  174-216.   

\  ,19   ^'  /^/^l"   .  -  "~7  -    '  Z  - 

Our  effort  to  develop  a  work/ consumption  ratio  for  the  family 
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vas  Greatly  influenced  by  the  use  of  such  variables  in  contemporary 
sociological  studies For  e5:an)ple>  see  Sueetj.  Uornar  in  thelLabor 
Fbrce*  James  V..  t'organ.  Five  Thousand  /unerican  Fainiliesj 
olQj^onomic  rrof r^^  Arbor,  1S7A)>  Vols.  I  .£e  II, 

^      "FoV  the  numerator  of  the  fandly  \vork/consumption  ratio  we  cal- 
culated tha  number  of  equivalent  male  adult  workers  in  the  family* 
P.elyinp  on  very  crude  -istimat^s  based  on  various  studies  of  wage- 
'earners  for  the  late  nineteenth  certtury,  ue  used  the  following 
vjelghts:  ,  ■  '  ^ 


Age 

l^ale 

Female 

10 

.1 

.1 

11 

'  .2 

.2 

12 

.3 

.3 

■  13 

.4 

.4 

14 

.5 

■  .5 

15 

.6 

.6 

16 

.7 

.6 

<?  17- 

.8 

•  C 

•  18- 

.9 

.0 

19 

1.0 

.6 

99  (  1.0  .C\   - 

The  v^^ights  used  in  the  denominator  of  our  v^orl:/consumntion 
index  were  derived  after  examining  the  consumption  figures  presented 
by  Peter  tindert  in  his  Scarcity  and  Fer'tility  in  /jnerica  ( forthcoming)  ♦ 
Lindert  assembled  information  on  consumption  patterns  from  a  variety 
of  late-nineteentli  and  early  t\Tentieth  ceittury  surveys  of  family 
expenditures.    The  x/eights  used  T:^re  .55' for  diildren  ages  OA,  .€5 
for  children  ages  5-9,  .75  for  children  ages  10-14,  and  1.0  for 
everyone  15  and  above. 

AdiTiittedlyj  our  V7eights  for- both >?>T]:ers  and  consumers  are  very 
crude.    Though  some  of  these  T/eiphts  liay  be"  Improved  when  more  de- 
tailed studies  of  nineteenth"  century  family  budgets  become  available 
to  us,  any  weighting  scheme  whicli  provides  a  set  of  v/eights  distin- 
guished only  by  sex  and  age  for  occupations  and  consumption  patterns 
must  of  necessity  be  very  crude.    However,  we  do  feel  that  these 
vyeights  are  reasonable  and  useful  approximations  that  do ''provide  ad- 
ditional data  on  a  family ^s  economic  situation  beyond  lTiov;ing  the 
occupation  of  the  head  and/or  the  total  number  of  mem?ers  in  that 
family. 

The  definition  of  our  wo rlr/ consumption  index  is  identical  to  that 
used  in  Karen  Jlajspn^  I'aris._A.  VinovsUis ,-and -Tamara-l^i  Pareven,  "The-Parti 
cipation  of  Women  in  the  Labor  Force  and  the  Life  Coareo^*  (forthcoming 
,in  the.  Journal^af_Ta5^ilj_  I^stoi^^      Kowevcr,  since  the  particular 
computer  program  that  \:e  were"  using  (OSIRIS)  truncated  the  results  of 
computer  ratios  to  integers,  it  X7as  necessary  to  multiply  our  v:ork/ 
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consumption  index  by  100  in  order  to  Iiave  our 'results  accurate  to 
at  least  t^-70  decimal,  places .    Furthermore,  since  the  OSIPIS  T.CA  pro-'i*. 
pram  does  not  allov;  interval  independent  variables,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  catgforize  our  vjorl  / consumption  index.    As  a 'result, 
though  the  vjork/ consumption  index  in  this  paper  is  identical  to  the 
one;  utilized  in  the  l  asod^  Viaovslvis\  and  Hareyen  paper,  it  appears 
to  lie  slightly  different  since  the  procratming  for  the  wonen's  work 
paper  <^id  not  use  the  OSIRIS  package' and  therefore  did  not  have  to 
multinly  the  index  by  100  or  to  subdivide  it  into  categories. 
20 

Our  results  are  somewhat  analogous  to  I'icliael  Katz^s  for 
Hairilton,  Ontario,  in  1851  and  1861. ^  Ke  discovered  a  discontinuity 
in  the  neg:ative  association  between  school  attendance  and  economic 

status i t jt7.as_reversed-~f or~the- youngest-children . — Laborers and  

families  without  servants,  sent  the  fewest  youngest  children  to 
school  except  in  the  youngest  ape  categories.    Schools  $  concluded 
ICatz,  'provided  the  mother  with  someplace  to  send  young  children  xviien 
she  \7^i'c  to  vjork."    KatZj'  M^ho  Uent  to  School?''    VXstoxy  of_J6\xc^tion_ 
Quarterly,  441-444.    Katz  did' not  consider  the  possibility  that  there 
was  a  shift  in  attitudes  toward  yoiing  childroi  being  educated  In 
Canada  that^might  have  encouraged  parents  in  the  higher  status  occu- 
pations to  be  the  first  to  delay  sending  their  very  young  children 
into  ^the  classroom. 

Ill  our  study ^  very  fev?  tnothers  V7orhed  and  therefore .  the  custodial 
advantages  of  early  childhood  education  were  not  as  important  to 

luost  of  our  po[:'ulation. — The-constraints-upon  present— day-^Tomen.  : 

wording  if  they  have  childr:en  are  ot^tlined  in  Sweet j  Itomen  in  the  Labor 
Farce,  p.' 113.    These  constraints  are^    the  psychological  and  cultural 
compulsion  to  care  for  one*s  own  children,^  the  lower  rate  of  return 
on  work  if  one  must  pay  for  child  care,  and  the  sheer  inability  of 
some  iftothers  to  arrange  child  care.    These  factors  probably  operated 
to  some  degree  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  Vi'ell,  but  there  was  a 
much  stronger  feeling  that  married  \?omen  should  not  work  than  there 
is  today  (i'ason,.  Vinovskls,  and  Eareven,  M^omen^s  Work') 
21 

Kat  ,    Fho  Uent  to  School'  states  "  It  v;as  the  poverty  that 
0  Gccomnanied  laboring  status  and  not  Catholicism  or  Irish  birth  that 
did  most  to  keep  children  out  uf  school.'"   Troen,  *  Popular  Fducation 
in  St.  Louis,*  concludes  that    class  became  the  most  Important  para- 
iheter.^     See  also-  Samuel  Bowles  and  Lerbert  Gintis,  S^hopling^  iir 
Capital is^tJVmerica^    Educational  Reform  and  the  Contradictions^of 
Economic  Life  (New  York,  1575)7 
22 

Second  and  third  generation  status  was  determined  by  the  sub- 
ject's father  if  present,  mother  if  not.  

Ilichael  B.  Katz.,  at  the  Kichigan  Conference  on  radical  school 
reform,  Ann  Arbor,  llichlg^ai,  Tarch  1S74*    For  Katz*s  vier;  of  the  other 
functions  of  secondary  education  for  the  middle  class  in  mid  nine** 
teenth-  century  i:assachusetts_,_„see.h„ic  J^ie^Iron^^ 
(Cambridge,  llass'achusetts,  1968)^  pp.  91 -SS*  ^ 
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24 

Ibid.    Nonetheless,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  even  In  the 
middle  and  upper  groups  the  attendance  rates  for  teenagers  were  not 
nearly  as  high  as  modem  rates  for  the  same  groups* 

24a 

Andrews,  Multiple  ClagSlflc;fttlon  Analysis >    p.  48.  ^ 

25       ■  ' 

For  changes  in  the  length  of  these  transitions  from  1880  to 
19^0,  see  John  Mbdell,  Frank  Furstenberg,  and  Iheodore  Hershberg, 
"Social  Change  and  LlfeGourse  Development  In  Historical  Perspective," 
Journal  of  Family  History  (forthcoming). 


Rir 


,  ,     -     .   .      - '         CHAPTER  VIil 


EDUCATION  IN  A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  RURAL  COMMUNITY: 

*  *  '  ' 

THE  CASE  OF  BOXFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
  "By  Martha  Coons, 


•     \.  -. .  . 

''In  speaking  of  Boxford,  it  is  more  natural  to  tell  first  of  its 


woods>  ponds,  and  brooks,  because  there  are  so  many  more  of  them. 
So  wrote  George  Herbert  Palmer  of  the. tiny,  quiet  farming  community 
in  central  Essex  Coujity  in  which  he  grew-^^p.  Ninet^^enth-century 
Boxforcliiwith  its  thick,  white  pine  forests  interspersed  with  ponds 
and  marshes,  and  its  sandy,  stony  open  fields,  could  have  been  the 
home  of  the  archtypical  sturdy  New  England  yeoman^    Touched  only 
lightly  by  the  industrial  revolution,  gradually  declining  in  size  and 


prosperity  as  the  glitter  and  promise  of  factories  and  western  lands 
lured  its  young  people  away,  this  rural  town--lilse  its  educational 
institutions --was  ^ow  to  innovate,  quick  to  defend  its  peaceful,  iso- 
lated way  of  life*  ■  -        .  -    ,   ,  . 
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*  * 

^  Throughbut  the  nineteenth  century,  Boxford^s  people  remained 

both  ethnically  homogeneous  and  widely  scattered  geographically. 
Almost  all  were  either  native  Americans  or  immigrants  from  north- 
ern and  western  Europe.    The  4*  5  per  cent  of  Boxford's  population 
that  was  foreign  born  in  1855  grew  to  6.2  per  cent  by  1875  and  11.0 
per  cent  by  1895;  of  these,  between  86  and  96  per  ceat  were  either 
British  Americans  or  nati^^es  bf  the  northern  and  western  European 
nations  (see  Table  1).    Unlike  many  Massachusetts  towns,  Boxford 
never  developed  enough  industry  to  attract  many  members  of  other 
immigrant  groups.    The  great  majority  of  ber  citizens  were  farmers. 
Even  when  Boxford  reached  its  pea^k  of  manufacturing  development,  in 
1875,  48  per  cent  of  its  men  were  listed  in  the  census  as  farmers;  of 
the  40  per  cent  listed  as  employees  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical 


industries,  most  were,  in  fact,  probably  farmers  who  worked  part- 
time  in  shoemaking  or  other  enterprises,  often  in  their  own  homes. 
Doctors,  lawyers  and  ministers,  too,  were  part-time  farmers. 
Somewhat  over  a  hundred  in  nvimber,  Boxford^s  farms  were  spread 
over  13,  500  acres,  divided  into  a  v/est  and  an  east  parish  served  by 
two  small  town  centers  located  about  five  nr^iles  apart  (see  Maps  1 
arid  2).  ^ 

Boxford's  development  over  the  century  follo>^ed  a  pattern  of 

'  o       _  .  -  - 

growth  and  improvement  tirfqugh  the  1850 's,  when  population  decline, 
commerci9.1  stagnation  and  agricultural  retrenchment,  if  not  actual 
depression,  slowly  set  in.   The.  contours  of  Boxford* s  population  change 
appear  in  Table  2.    The  total  of  852  inhabitants  in  1800  grew  to  1034 
.  in  ifl55,  then  fell  to  ,86^  by  1865  and  704  by  1900,    One  cause  o£  this 
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;  - .  ^  ■  ,     "        TABLE  1 .    -  " 

: /.  -  Foreign  Bom  Population  of  Boxford^  185o-1905 


Pprcpnt:  o£-'Poi'eien  Boirri  Pooul&tion 

Percent  of .Total  Population 

Bcltlsn  America 

/                                                           >  w 

Norcnem  ano  wesuem  isurope 

All  T^OT^piffn  ^nt^ 

1  o  c  c 

OH  •  4  0 

I   "  4.45 

1865. 

12.90  ^ 

'  83,87  , 

1^3.22 

*3.57 

1875 

42.31 

57.69 

0 

6.24 

1885  . 

44.05 

^  52.38 

3.57  , 

J  10.00 

i895 

42,3^''"^ 

"43.75 

13.75 

11.00 

1905 

52.31 

*  * 

43.08 

4.61 

9.77  - 

Source:    Foley,  "A  Sludy  of  the  Economic  Hist^^ 

♦   "    of  Hiree  Marginal  Farm  Towns  in  Massa**.  y 
chusetts***  .  . 

.Massachusetts  State  Census 


 ^   *_        _    .    _       «   _  •  .  _    .     .   _      f_  _ 


1 765. 


;1790 


:1800 


S1810 
:1820 


:1830 


1840. 


^855 


•1880 


1885 


t890 


1895 


A. 


TABLE  2  ^ 


Populat^on-of  Boxford.  1765-1905. 


Number  of  People 


.■■  851 


■  \ 


925 


852 


880 


9C6 


935 


.942 


982 


1,034 _ 
1.020<^ 


868 


847 


834 


Change  Between  Cfensus  Periods 


+6.92 


-8.57 


-r3.18^ 


+2.87 


+2.25 


+  .74 


+4,.  07 


+5t02- 


•1.37 


-17.51. 


-2.48 


824 


840 


864 
727' 


'  704 


•665 


-l;59 


-1.21 


+1.90 


+2.54 


-1.55 


-3.27 


-5.86 


%  Change.  1765  "  100 


100.00 


108.69 


100.11 


103.41. 
106.46 


109.87 


110.69 


115.39 


121.50 


119.86 


101.99 


99.53 


98.00 


96.83 


98.70 


101.53 


85.43 


82.73 


78ol4 


Source:    Foley,  "A  Study  of  the  Economic  History  of  Three 
Marginal  Farm  Towns  in  Massachusetts." 
.  llassachusetts  State  Qensus 
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Outline  ilap  of 
BOXFORD,  ViASB. 


Source:  Falej:^*»A  Stu^y  of  tha 
Economic  History  of  Three 
Marginal  Farm  Ta>m8  In 
(iaesachueetts^ 


LOpATlOlf  OF  HOUbSii,  BOXPOR))^  ^.1075  • 


decline  was  a  drop  in  family  size  from  an  average  of  4«  85  persons 
in  1855  to  3»91  persons  in  1895*   Another  was  outmigrationr  toward 

the  industrial  c^snters  on  one  hand  and  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  and 

3  *   

Oregon  on  the  other.     The  years  c^f^Boxfgrdls  population  growth 

coincided  v/itS  the  development  of  small-scale  manufacturing,  ori- 
ginally domestic  crafts,  later  the  factory  system.   "  the 
^  1830's,  Boxford  had  a  thriving  shoe  industry  carried  on  by  farmet- 
artisans  in  backyard  shoe  shops,  where  they  used  hand  tools  to  do 
cutting,  pegging  and  stitching  for  Haverhill  and  Lynn  manufactiure^s 


who  provided  raw  materials  and  wages.    Such  rainy-da^  *and  winter-^ 

time  labor  produced  $^,  9^5  worth  of  shoes  in  Boxford  in  1837,  for 
< 

instance.     About  six  small* shoe  factories  had  been  erected  by  1850* 


However,  one  after  another  of  these  failed  during  the  Civil  War  and 
its  aftermath;  Boxford  was  not  destined  to  become  another  Lynn«  The 
small  town's  only  textile  mill  employed  about  fifteen  men  and, women 

I 

for  the  production  of  cotton  yarn,  wicking  and  batting  for  a  time  in  the  ' 

1830's.    Other  manufacturing  made  use  of  Boxford 's  abundant  timber; 

thq  cotton  rnill  had  been  a  factory  for  v;ood  bowls  and  trays  before  1830* 

.and  in  1867  it  was  converted  into  a -sawmill  and  factory  for  the  manu- 

facture  of  sticks  for  the  Diamond  Match  Company.    This  plantr  loo, 

had  closed  down  by  i885,  though  the  sawmill  survived  to  meet  local 

needs.    Liimbering  itseH  boomed  between  f855  and  1875,  providing 

in  1865,  625,  000  board  feet  of  white  pine  and  oak  for  Essex  shipbuild- 

5 

ers,  the  match ^ctory  and  local  carpenters  and  wagonmaker s-  Box- 
ford wood  also  made  fine  fuel  until  coal  furnaces  became  common; 
according  to  one  Boxfordian  in  1896,  ''coal  killed  this  place, aided 
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by  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  oak  stands.   The  development  and  . 
decline  of  these  industries aiej^eflected  in  the  tax  valuation  of  the 
lowif-^which  grew^rom  $387/30^  Tn  1845  to  $  in  1865,  then 

fell  to  $569,722  in  1880.^  '  ;  ' 

Population  growth  and  decline  v/ere  closely  tied  not  only  to 
manufac^'^aring  but  to  agricult\ire,  which  also  experienced  a  minor 
boom  in  mid -century,  levelling  off  after  the  Civil  V/ar.    With  the  * 
introduction  of  clover,  crop  rotation  and  manuring  before  1830, 
productivity  increased;  the  war  brought  a  sudden  demand  for  wooL- 
When  the  war. ended,  the  wool  market  collapsed  .just  at  a  time  when 
competition  from  western  farms  was  putting  additional  strains  on 
lan'^s  already  experiencing  soil  depletion.    Nevertheless,  not  until 
the  last  five  years  of  the  century  did  Boxford's  total  acreage  of  cul- 
tivated land  drop,  and. new  markets  opened  with  the  coming  in  1852 
of  the  Newburyport-Danvers  railroad,  joined  to  the  Boston  and  Maine 
line  seven  years  later.    Between  1865  and  1885,  milk  production  in 
gallons  rose  from  ^0,689  to  153,  517  and  the  value  of  eggs  sold  tripled, 
partially  compensating  for  declines  in  other  commodities,  especially 
lives.tock.    Because  Boxford*s  farms  were  diversified  and  self- 
sufficient,  they  remained  economically  stable  rather  than  declining 
sharply  before  the  twentieth  century.    They  could  provide  an  ade- 
quate living  for  those  content  with  moderate  prosperity,  but  they 

provided  little  of  the  opportunity  for  financial  advancement  that 

^  -  7 

would  attract  immigratits, 

'    Boxford's  agricultural  economy  and  its  isolated  geographical 

sitxiation  contributed  to  its  citizens'  localistic,  even  parochial 


* 


outlook^  an  outlook  which  shaped  the  development  of  schooling*  Within 
J;he -town's  boundaries,  self-sufficiency  iand  the  difficulty  of  travel  be- 
tween distant  farms  presented  obstacles  to  social  inter  course*  Sxcept 
for  church,  farm  families  came  to  the  town  centers  only  for  the  rela- 
tively  infrequent  purposes  of  town  meetings,  paying  tsixes,  and  laying 
in  supplies,  and  Boxford's  two-parish  layout  further  splintered  tlic 
scattered  population*   Boxford's  isolation  from  other  towns  was  as 
great  as  its  lack  ox  internal  cohesion,  as  testified  an  1846  geography 

text  attributing  Boxford's  small  size  to  her  "retiring  situation"  and 
8 

inaccessibility*     To  some  extent,  the  completion  of  thfe  railroad 
closed  the  gap  between  the  town  and  the  outside  world,  as  it  pumped 
new  blocd  irito  the  economy  and  made  more  frequent  travel  to  cos- 
mopolitan centers  possible*    Missing  both  town  centers  by  over  a 
mile,  however,  the  railroad  ensured  that  Boxford  wotflld  never  take 
a  place  among  the  state's  thriving  commercial  or  industrial  tov/ns. 
Indeed,  the  railroad  made  travel  away  from  Boxford  easier  while  it 
smothered  the  economic  development  which  could  have  attracted 
travellers  toward  it*   Furthermore,  by  favoring  neither  town  center, 

the  railroad  encouraged  Boxfordians  to  continue  to  define  themselves 

.9 

as  east-  or  west-siders,  thereby  contributing  to  their  insulation, 
i  Thus  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  central  facts  of 

life  in  Boxford  had  become  economic  stagnation  and  cultural  isola- 
tion*   Whether  thei  3  were  advantages  or  disadvantages  was  a  matter 
of  debate  among  Boxfor  "^ians*    Some  defended. their  town  as  the  best 
possible  place  to  produce  "corn,  apples  and  domesHc  yirtues. 
A  visitinjg  minister  praised  the  town  which  "by  its  seclusion  from 
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ft 

«^  ^  .  

mcny  temptations^Jts-rur^lTBcenen'^and'its"  inSustYi'o     Rabits,  is 

•peculiarly  fitted  for  the  formation  of  useful  character.  Others, 

liKe  the  town  clerk  in  1893,  bemoaned  Borcford's  lack  of  progres^s, 

'•We  are  constantly  reminded  (of  decline)  by  the  deserted  farms  and 

gaping  cellars  that  greet  our  ayes  as  we  traverse  the  paths,  lanes 

and  byway r  of  our  town, ,  • ,  What  can  be  done  to  dispel  from  the  minds 

of  the  rising  generation  the  thought  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished 

in  Boxford,    What  can  be  done  to  rtop  the  flight  of  our  young  people 

who  at  the  age  of '21  years  or  even  before  seize  the  valise  arid  flee 

12 

to  some  distant  city  or  town  to  seek  a  fortune?"      Whether  boon  or 
evil,  Boxford's  isolation  from  the  social  changes  taking  place  in. 
Massachusetts'  industrial  centers  shaped  the  grojvth  of  her  educa* 
tional  institutions. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  despite  Massachusetts'  early  lav/s 
mandating  primary  schools  in  every  town,  Boicford's  public  school, . 
system  had  been  slow  to  develop*    The  General  Court  issued  a  warn-  ' 
ing  to  the  recalcitrant  village  in  1701,  since  it  had  yet  to  hire  any 
schoolmaster  at  that  time,  sixteen  years  niter  incorporation.  For 
many  years  Boxford  had  a  moving  school—one  which  met  for  only  a 
few  weeks  at  a  time  in  one  neighborhood  before  ehJfting  to  another-- 
and  in  1738,  the  first  school  was  erected.    Since  a  1789  Massachusetts 
statute  required  towns  to  establish  districts  and  build  schoolhouses, 
Boxford  appropriated  money  to  each  of  six  districts,  yet  even  this 
edict  ha^  . limited  effect.    Either  the  districts  procrastinated  in  build - 
ing  their  schoolhouses,  or  they  neglected  the  task  altogether.  By 
1799  five  of  the  districts  had  erected  houses,  but  District  3  found  it 
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necessary  as  late  as  1831  to  obtain  a  legal  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
could  at  least  take  advantage  of  the  town's  appropriation  of  30  pounds 
for  each  district's  construction  project.    Meanwhile,  a  schooV com- 
mittee of  between  three  and  five  men  ^yas  appointed  beginning  in  1795* 
The  committee's  tasks  were  to  hire  teachers,  divide  the  money  for 
summer  and  winter,,  or  "woman's  arid  man^s"  schools, 'to  obtain  fuel, 
to  Inspect  classes  each  term,  and  to  report  to  the  annual  town  meeting > 
Operating  on  a  budget  of  $400  to  $500  approved  routinely  along  with  - 
highway  repair  funding  and  a  rule  requiring  the  restraint  o£  hogs,  the  . 
school  committee  supervised  the  schools^  until  1827,  when  the  distrjlct 
system  first  made  inroads  into  the  committee's  central  authority.  That 
year  the  town  took  advantage  o£  a  new  Massachusetts  law  to  vote  the 
appointment  of  a  "prudential  committee"  of  one  in  each  district  to  hire_ 
the  teachers. .  Gradually  over  the  next-decade  the_distriiets,AncreAsed_ 
their  power.    By  1839  they  were  choosing  their  own  prudential  com-* 
mittees,  dividing  their  appropriation  for  a  woman's  and  a  man's 
school,  and  considering  in  annual  district  meetings  the  problems  of 
schoolhouse  maintenance.    Thus_as_Boxford  grew  and  oprospcj^gdj^  h^er 

common  school  system  evolved,  increasingly  dependent  on  very  local 

13  " 
support  s^nd  intcres  .  * 

At  the  same  time  thatt  public  common  schooling  was  expanding 

in  Boxford,  a  variety  qf  other  institutions  offered  children  educational 

opportunities.    Next  to  the  family,  the  church  probably  influenced  the 

socialization  of  Boxlord's  youth  most.   There  were  two  ^ongrega*- 

tional  parishes-  in  the  town,  one  in  the- east  and  one  in  the  west?  both 

churches  had  well-established  Sabbath  school  programs;   A  parish 

•3S9    •"  . 
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of  liberal  dissenteys  which  grew  out  of  a  split  in  the  first  church, 

partly  over  doctrine  and  partly  over  personal  quarrels,  may  also  have 
had  classes  in  the  1820 *s.  Another  popular  source  of  learning  in  Box- 
ford  were  the  long-running  singing  schools,  which  aroused  as  much 

14 

excitement  for  their  social  as  for  their  educational  functions. 

Private  schools  offered  more  direct  competition  for  the  public 
schools.   A^c  least  three  were  conducted  during  the  1830*s,  one  a 
primary  class  held  by  an  unmarried  wom;.n  in  her  brother's  home, 
another  taught  briefly  by  one  Eveline  Reynolds  for  about  25  young  % 
women  '^to  fit  them  for  teaching."  .From  abouti::a^jS5  to  1881,  . 
Reverend  Calvin       Fa^k  of  West  Boxford  held -a  private  school 
for  yoving  men,  apparently  hoping  to  prepare  them  for  entrance  into 
Andover's  Philips  Academy*  .  Boxford  itself  had  two  fairly  long-lived 
acadenaies.    Established  about  1818  and  incdrporated  in  1828  \und^r 
the  direction  of  Major  Jacob  Peabody,  a  Boston  merchant  and  Box- 
ford native,  the  first  academy  had  about  50  pupils  and  survived  until 
at  least  1829.    Students  came  from  Boxford,  Boston,  Salem  and  other 
Mssachusetts  towns,  as  well  as  from  Nev/  Hampshire  and  even  Argen- 
tina, to  study  under  liberal  clergymen  who  also  preached  to  the  dis- 
senting  parish  in  the  academy  building  on  Sundays.   Another  academy, 
the  J.  Tyler  Barker  Free  School,  operated  between  1883  and  1919  on 
a  private  endowmex*  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
While  the  Barker  school,  like  all  the  other  nonpublic  educational 
institutions,  caused  chagrin  among  the  school  committees,  who 
feared  that  it  ^'created  distiiictions,    catered  to  the  rich,  and 
siphoned  off  support  for  the  common  schools,  it  thrived  because  it 


served  a  purpose  in  the  community*    Boxford  stili  had  no  high  school 
by  the  century's  eud;  ambitious  students  were  expected  to  use  the 
Barker  •school.   Together  with  ^he  common  schools,  the  Barker  school, 
the  private  institutions  and  the  Sabbath  and  singing  schools  provided 
Boxford  farmers  and  craftsmen  an  assortment  of  often  ephemeral 
means  for  instructing  their  children  in  ihe  rudiments  and  inculcating 
moral  values.        .      r       .   .  • 

By  the  1830' s,  in  any  .case,  the  importance  of  common  school- 
ing,  provided  for  every  child  at  public  expense  and  under. local  control, 
was  widely  accepted  in  Boxtbrd.   The  "little  red  schoolhouse"  v/as.now 
firmly  established  as  a  necessary  part  of , community  life.  What^then^ 
was  it  like  to  go  to  one  of  BoAford's  district  schools?   .^n  ex<:vmination 
of  the,  experience  cl  a  typical  young  Boxfordian,  whom  v/e  shall  call 
Jane,  five  years  old  in  1860  but  not  dissimilar  to  school  children  ^ 
throughout  the  century,  wilThelp  iUvminate  the  reality  of  educationnn 
nineteenth  century  rural  Maesachusettd. 

Between  1860  and  1869.  Jane  walked  about  t^^ro  miles  each  ddy 
to  her  District  5  school,  y;Uch  was  not  little  and  red,^but  little  and  a 
grayish,  peeling  white.    Jane  sat  ork  a  hard  bench  with  a  straight  back 
well  carved  with. childish  obscenities.   In  winter/  she  sweltered  near 
the  wood  stove  or  shivered  in  the  drafty  corners,  while  summer 
found  her  eager  to  escape  into  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  from  the 
dark,  airless  schoolrooni.   Noon  hours  and  recess  periods  gave  her 
a  chance  to  run  about  the  road  and  in  a  nearby  marshy  area. with 


classmates, 


and  to  use  the. malodorous  privy«i-.,«.^ 


Jane  had  about  thirty  pvpils  in  her  classroom;  usually  three 


to  six  of  the  clrj^ss  were  absent*   These  students  ranged  in  age.  from 
four  to  sixteen  and  so  included  a  few  just  beginning  to  learn  the  alpha- 
Let  and  others  ready  for  advanced  high  school  level  work*  "  Jane's  daily 
routine  included  oral  drill  in  spelling  and  reading,  lengthy  arithmetic- 
problems  and  multiplication  tables  repeated  aloud,  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship  and  grammar  exercises  written  on^her  slate,,  and  work  in 
texts  in  geography,  history  and  reading*    Since  her  teacher  was 
occupied  much  di  the  time  drilling  pupils  of  other  ages,  Jane  often 
found  herself  a  class  of  one,  responsible  for  her  own  progress*  In. 
'some  qases  this  was  necessary  anyway  becaus^  her  textbook  was  the 
only  one  of  that  edition  in  the  classrbom,  while  in  otlier  cases  the 
scarcity  and  diversity  of  texts  among  the  students  compelled  her  to 
share  her  copy  with  "classes?*  of  two  or  three  classmates.    Jane  found 
the  memorization  of  long,  unfamiliar  spelling  words  and  of  seemingly 
obscure  facts  about  faraway  places  dry  jenough  that  she  cared  little 
whether  she  had  the  right  textbook  or  not.    The  \yiiispered,  giggly 
messages  fpom  seatmates  seemed  more  inspirational.   For  part  of 
each  day,  however,  Jane  escaped  into  the  cubicle  in  the  back  of  the 
schoolhouse,  theoretically  a  supply  closet  but,  in  fact,  used  by  older, 
advanced  students  for.  individual  aid  to  the  younger  pupils.    Two  ojt 
three  of  these  students  were  themselves  engaged  in  studying  algebra, 
philosophy,  and  botany,  hoping  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
high  school  in  Danver  s  or  North  Andover* 

For  the  first  four  years  of  her  schooling,  Jane  had  a  female 
teacher  in  the  sununer  and  a  male  teacher  in  the  winter*   Not  imtil 
1864  did  a  woman  teach  her  school  for  a  full  year,:  end  tjhien  the 
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processjon'of  single  term  teachers  resumed*  '  For  the  first  few  weekjs 

of  each  term,  Jane  always^ repeated     large  portion  of  what  she  had.  . 
completed  the  previous  term,  partly  because  she  had  forgotten  much^ 
of  it  over  the  long  vacation,  and  partly  because  her  teacher  had  not  yet 
deteirmihed  just  where  Jane  stood  in  each  of  her  subj^?'*^*   Some  terms, 
Jane  never  did  get  to  know  the  teacher  well,  for  he  or  she  was  skilled^ 
at  dealing  pnly  with  either  the  most  advanced  or  tlie  younger  ^pupils, 
neglecting  the  other  group.    Teachers  varied  in  other  ways,  too;  some, 
were  flippant,  others  dour,  and  some  were  much  stricter  d^sciplinar- 
ians,tlian  others.    Jane  alv/ays  heard  from  her  teachers  how  important 
it  wJis  that  she  sit  quietly  and  study,  never  squirming,  whispering  or" 
"leaving  her  seat  unnecessarily.    Some,  however,  enforced  those  edicts 
with  free  use  of  the  rod  on  unruly  children,  while  others  maintained  ^ 
order  simply  by  firm  words  and  serene  smiles,  and  with  stiU  other  s 
in  charge,  no  amount  of  punishment  could  keep  the  classroom  from  the 
brink  pf  chaos.  .  .         '     "        .  , 

Past  this  succession^ of  teachersoand  textbooks,  summers  and 
winter s^'iMhe  District  5  school,  Jane. progressed  imtil  she  reached 
age  fifteen.^  xSat  year  she  and  her  "parents  decided  she  should  stay 
at  home  rather  than  join,  some  younger  brothers  of  her  friends  who 
v/ere  going  on  to  high  school,  since  several  needed  care  and  their 
expenses  were  putting  a  strain  on  the  budget..  Marriag^e  to  a  young 
neighbor  followed,  and  soon  her  own  children  went  on  to  attend 

District  5  sciioiols  and  to  go  through  an  expedience  very  similar  to 

■  -N.      .  -  >  ^         r*-'         '      -  ^;         •    •  : 

that  of  their  motheK 

ViThat  did  Boxfori^xparents,  school  committees  and  teachers 


Hope  to  accompli'sh~by"SBnding-th:ei^  daily-  

regimen?     What  philosophy  underlay  Jane's  experience?  Parent 

and  teacher  ideas  are  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  school  comr 

mittees  had  the  opportunity  each  year  to  set  out  in  writing  what  they 

believed  common  schooling  should  do  for  a  child.   They  described  two 

major  purposes.   First,  schools  should  teach  children  basic  skills 

Which  would  make  them  useful  citizens  in  adulthood. 

•  *        ^We  believe  that  the  terms  of  schooling  no\v  enjoyed  in 
each  district  are  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  scholars 
to  obtain  their  knowledge  of  those  branches  that  will  be 
of  most  practical  use  to  them  in  after  life.   Is  it,  for 
example-,  too  much  to  e^xpectwith  our  present  advantages 
of  education,  that;  the  scholars  in  town  generally  should 
become  good  readers  and  spellers,  that  they  attain  to  a  . 
thorough  knowledge  of  mental  §tnd^  written  arithmetic, 
that  they  be  able  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
correctly,  that  they  possess  themselves, with  a  good  ^ 
general  knowledge  of  geography  and  history,  and  that 
their  handwriting  be  easy,  plain  and  distinct?  1^ 

It  is  very  important  that  all  should  be  able  to  read 
under  standingly, /and  spell  correctly,  after  leaving 
school  the  young  must  depend  mainly  upon  their  own 
reading,  for  general  information  of  what  is  going  on 
aro{ind  them,  and  unless  they  become  tolerable  read- 
ers a<t. school,  they  rarely  if  ever  acquire  a  love  of- 
reading  afterward.  18      -  "  ^ 

Second,  they  should  discipline  children,-^inculcating  a  love  of  order. 

Boxford  schoolmen  did  not  ;ften  explicitly  describe  the  relationship 

between  schoolroom  order  and  the  kind  of  orderly  society  which  they 

found  desirable.   Their  own  community  was  homogeneoi^s  enough  and 

sufficiently  isolated  from  disruptions  accompa  ^ing  industrialization 

that  they  did  not  see  the  schools  as  protection  from  prevailing  vic,e 

and  depi:avity.   Rather,  they  had  a  simple,  straightforward  concept  of 

school  discipline  necessary  under  the  Biblical  injunction  to  **train  up 
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a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,     The  well-disciplined  child  would 


become  a  respectable  member  of  socie'ty« 


Order  in  school  is  of  the  first  and  of  the  greatest' 
importance*   Here  are  the  materials, that  will  soon 
form  an  active  and  influential  pa;rt  of  the  community*  ' 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined.    K  the 
members  of  the  schools  are  w^U-trained  in  good 
order,  they  will  likely  to  be  in  after  life  the  pro-         *  * 
moters,  supporters  and  defenders  of  good  order  in  * 
^the  commvmity  and  in  the  country,  but  if  pupils  in' 
school  are  not. trained  to  the  observance  of  oirder  - 

 ^|her^_or  elsewhere,  they  will  be  likely, to  ^become 

disorderly  members  of  society,  and  may  be  founa 
very,  likely,  if  they  sh6u].d  have  the  opportunity, 
working  for  the  overthrow  of  good *order  and;  good '  -\ 
government  in  the  land*    Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should- go  and  he  will  probably  pur^f^ue  that  way' 
through  life.  19.  t  ^  •/  '  \  . .  - 

,   '  ^        '  *        '  '-  *.** 

The  schools  could  steer  the  community  toward  Christian  perfection 

The  civiliz.ahpn  of  the  age  is  owing  entirely  to  the.  ^  ^ 
progress  of  mental  and  moral  culture  among  the  people; 
 and  the  people  is  civilized  and  eniightened^  in  propor- 
tion as  they  appreciate  and  improve^ the  advantages^ 
they  may  possess  for  training  both  the  niental  and  the  - 
moral  faculties  of  their  nattire.   The  former  sx^Tely^  ^y:'^^ 
should  not  be  improved  at  the  exrperxse  of  the  latter." 
Where  the  mental  nature  is  developed  to  excess  a'nd 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  moral,*  we  may^have  an  age  of 
reason;^  but  not  one  of  vision.'^O         -  ^ ,    .      '  o 

V        Whatever  differences  of  opinion  in  religious  matters 
may  exist  in  the  community,  all  will  concur  in  this; 
that  chiidrea  should  be  taught. morality*  ••Moral 
influence  is,  or  should  be,  the  principal  element  ^ 
the  government  of  a  schooU^l  '  .     *  " 

Of  cotirse,  the  immediate  and  obvious  reason  for  making  children 

behave  in^:he  clas'^room  was  that  disorder  prevented  students  |r dm 

studying^  V  '  '    A'"' *  '  \       '    '    .  ;5 ■  1 

"Disoider  in^a  school  tends  to  prevent  active  and  ^ 
^   continued  effort  in  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils -> 
•  '••  A  piipil  w^o  is  erfgaged  in  school  in  making  a  . 
noi^,  or  ih^iBorderly  conduct,  is  not  studying^  ^ 

These  acts  lead  others  to  do  tlie  same#   This  evU-^"^  . 

...  — ^         ,  *     ^  ,     ^  . 


work  goes  on  through  the  day*     it  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  work  of  a  term*   This  evil  may 
go  so  far  as  to  make  a  school  v/orse  than  useless* 


These  aspirations -^to  ;cr^ate--an^iivironment  in  vhich  students 

could  learn  practical  skills  and  learn  to  behave  in  a  socially^acceptabl 

manner --were  so  simple  that  they  were  never  seriously  questioned. 

They  were  so  widely  embraced  that  thermeahs  for  ^taining  them  ^arn 

ed  unanimous  endorsement  amon^  school  authorities,  who  "seemed 

unaware  that  unbending  rules  governing  per sonal  behavior,  combined 

with  a  curriculum  of  rote  memorization  and  routine  progress  through 

textbooks,  might  stifle  a  child's  creativity  while  leaving  him  or  her  - 

ill -prepared  for  the  problems  of  adult  life.    Boxford  schoolmen  were 

not  consciously  forcing  their  children  to  conform  to  the  norms  "of  the 

community*    Th^y  simply  never  considered  how  institutions  aUain  a 

dynamic  independent  of  real  goals,  how  schoolroom  discipline  cotild 

become  an  end  in  itself,  a  force  for  conservatism  rather  than  growth* 

*     '   Boxford  educators  thus  aspire(^  to  achieve  '^perfect  order''  in 

the  classrooms*    Children  shoxild  obey  their  teacner  unhesitatingly. 

See  this  principle  illustrated  in  military  discipline, 
and  especially  on  board  ship*   So,  in  a  measure,  are 
children  under  authority;  tliey  are  to  be  traihed,  dis-  , 
ciplined,  fitted  for  citizenship-rand ^this  is  best 
accomplished  by  requiring  from  them  willing  sub- 
^  ,  mission  to  rules  and  to  authority.  •  *  We  ha\re  read  of, 
a  stWdy  old*  British  captain  v/ho  knocked  a^  man. 
overboard  for  disobedience  and  then  roared  out,  just 
.  4s  his  frigate  was  going  to  pieces--MHearken  my  * 

^     lads,^  while  a  single  plank,  while  even  a"  toothpick 
from  this  frigate  floats,  I  command  and  will  be 
A       obf^yed.     "To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice''- -better 
*  than  anything  e^lse  that  can  be  given- -and  to  train 
children  to  obey  is  to  give  tliem  an  education,  wh^ch 
will  be*  of  permanent  advantage  to  them*  23 

They  should  sit  still  in  thei?  seats,  and,  above  all,  they  should  be 
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Among  the  various  elementsLqf  disorder i  we  believe 
there  is  none  more  fraught  witfi^iaqhief,  *more  . 
generally  prevalent  and  more  difficult  to  suppress  '  ■  * 
than  the  px-actiee  of  whispering.    Your  committee 
believe  that  they  have  ^never"  known  a  school  to  make 
good  improvement  where  this  practice  was  'allowed# 
No  scholar  can  pursue  his  studi^^  to  any  adv^ntag^e, 
with  a  continual  buzzing  in  his  ears. .  •  But  the  more 
noise  of  whispering,  bad  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  ' 
the  only  evil  with  wlaich  it  is  attended. •  •  Through* 
this  practice,  every  idea,  impure  thought  originating 

..asingle  scholar,  is  easily  propagated,  till  it . 
becomes-'irommon  throughout  the  schools. 24 

^ 

If  possible,  Boxford  wanted  to  achieve  this  "perfect  order  and 

stUlness^/tkrough  the  moral  exeimple  of  the  teacher, ^rather  than  through 

corporal  punishment.  .■ 

His  address  and  manners  should  be  pleasing,  and  such 
as  parents  would  wish  to  present  as  models  to  theix*'* 
children,  for  so  great  is  the  power  of  imitatiqn,  and 
so  early  does  it  develop  itself i  that  the  young  will 
ilisensibly  imitate,  more  or  less,  those  to  whom  their* 
instruction  is  committed ♦    Above  all,  their  moral 
character  should  *be  sucH  that  their  influence  shall  be  ' 
always  salutory.^^  >         /  , 

The"1:c5ach,gr^should  be  a  man  of  correct  moral  habits, 
for  if  he  labors  faithfully  for  tlie  improvement  of  his 
pupils.     (he  can)  instill  into  their  minds  a  sacred 
regard  for  truth  and  uprightness,  and  a  love  for    •  *  ■ 

-  whatever  is  of  a  virtuous  and  ennobling  character. 
Ar.d  on  the  other  hand,  to  discp.urage  %nd  frown  upon  ! 
idleness,  falsehood,  and  whatever  of  a  vicious,  and 
debasing  nature  is  brought  to  his  notice".  ,  ^ 

Teachers  who  relied  too  much  on  "moral  suasion,  "  however,  were 

reprimanded  and  encouraged  to  use  the  rod  more  freely^  Few 

schoolmen  took  seriously  the  notion  that  schoolroom  oriJer  could 

long  be  maintained  without  the  use  or  at  least  the  threat  of  punisn-  . 

.  ■  ■  ■  . 

*ment  for  misdeeds.  •  •  *.  *  ►       -  . 

•    •    »  -  -  ^  " 

The  practical  necessity  for  corporal. punishment  was  only  one 
v/ay  in  which  the  high  aspiration  which* schoolmen  professed  for  the 


»  •  •  •  . 

district  schools  were  subverted,  /'Progress*'  and  "good  order 
remained  elusive,  for  not  all  J^oxfordians^  shared  the  school  com- 
mittees*  v^s^n  of  the.  school  as  the  bulwark  of  tHe-  commimity, 
Rather,  the  moral  parents  ^ind  taxpayers  were  offen  in  conflict  with 
the  schoolmen,  supporting  the  general  notion  of  public  edTucation,  but'  , 
preferring  that  the  school  take  a  much  less  prominent j>lace  in  the  life 
of  each  child  and. of  the' community,*        •  -  . 

•  *  .      For  one  thing,  parents  and  chi^^en  resisted  the  educator 
efforts  to  enforce  universal  enrollment  and  attendance  invthe  town. 
Throughout  the  century,  a  persistent  core  of  school-age  children 

remained  unenrolled.    Summer  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  for 

/  ,  ' 

children  ages  4-16  varied  between  73^6  per  cent  and  86/3  per  cent 

\/  . 
between  1839  and  1869;  v/iiiter  enrollments  were  between  71,4  per  cent 

and  95,9  per  cent/  aver$Lgjlng  84, 1  per  cent.   Attendance  ran  u?  to 

17,6  per  cent  lower  thaA  enrgllments  in  winter,  when  families  found 

«  •  *. 

travel  acr.oss  snow-coverfed  countryside  difficult,  and  between  14,3 

per  cent  and  2^3,2  per  cent  lower  in  summer,  when  many  parents 

'   '  ^  *         "  '     2*7  ■ 

cJncouraged  pupils  to  stay  home^to  work  or\  the  farm>       Th3  school 

cpnun\ttee  found  this  practice  '^pernicious".       It  certaialy  made  it 

difficult  for  a  pupils  to  progress  through  hisiessons:  . 

If  scholars  are  absent  from  school  foi:  two  or  three 
days  they  lose  the  recitations,  and  too  Jlrequently,  .  "  \ 

the  studies  which  their  classea  have  been  oveV  9ur- 
ing  that,time.  This  is  no  slight  loss,  asonvSieirl 
return  they  may  very  likely  find  that  some  important 
,  subject  has  been  passfed  over  during  their  absence  * 
.with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and  in  consequence 
are  unable  to  proceed  with  their  classes  in  v/hat  they 
•  are  jiow  doing,  29  ,  * 
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It  also  !'caused  a  disturbance  in  class,  perplexing  the  teacher,  and 

30 

destroying  schoolrdompC^der^^ '    Moreover,  irregular  attendance 

it 

wasted  taxpayers*  money:  : .  • 

It  appears,  then,  that  only  89  out  of  165  scholars  make 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools.    Each  of 
these  89  costs  the  town  more  than^23.    But  we  have 
provision  made  for  t^  e  entire  nuniber  and  could  as  well 
receive  daily  105  into  school.    If  4/5  of  the  children 
came  to  school--and  why  should  they  not? — the  cost  of 
each  \yould  then  be  nearly  ^l6--a  liberal  appropriation 
^  for  a  town  like  our  s.  3 1  \^ 

As  early  as  1844,  the  town  meeting  directed  the  schjpol 

committed  to  "inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  cause  of , the  habitual 

absence  of  children  fromVschool  whp  are  of  suitable  age  to  attend 

^    32      ^    '  ■  ^    '  • 

the  same, but  nothing  formal  was  done  until  '864,  v/hen  a  Massa- 

<*  ...        _  * 

chusdtts  law  required  the  election  of  three  truant  officers^   In  Box- 

ford  the  school  committee  shared  with  the  parents  an  unwillingness 

to  take  legal  action  against  trt(ancy«    One  reason  for  this  reluctance 

>#  ,  ■  '  ■ 

was  that  the^juvenile  delinquency  problem  in  the  isolated,  homo- 

genous  town  was  not  nearly  as  threatening  to  social  order  as  in  an 

industrial \cwn  like  I^well  or  Lawrence.   Truants  in  the  farm  village 

seomed  more  like  rambunctious  innocents  than  budding  crirrxihals  ' 

and  drunkards.    Second,  despite  the  schoplmen's  desire  to  increase  , 

\  '      ■  *   -  ■ 

the  proportion  of  a\zhild*s  time  spent  in.school,  they  agreed  with, 
parents  the. ^  the  home,  not  the  school,  wits  still  primarily  respon-  ' 
sibJe  for  a  child's  upbringing.    ''God  places^ children  upon  thfefr ' 
entrance  into  life,  not  in  schools,  but  in  families;  he  £as  imposed^. 

V 

^the  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  training  th^y  may  receive,  not 
upon" teachers,  but  upon  parents.  "      Thus  while'  ,the  law  provided 
that  truants  be  prosecuted  and  placed  by\he  court  in  foster  homes 
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or  reformatories,  Boxford's  truant  officers  went  no  further  than  to, 
call  on  a  truant^s  parents  and  extract  from  them  a  promise  of  more 
diligence.   This  met^^  became  a  town  bylaw  in  1880,  and  in  1888, 
the  school  committee  noted  that  "a  town  like  this  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  employ  officers  to  be  on  tlje  road  every  day  to  see  that 

HA 

all  the  children  were  in  school.  "  *  It  was  a  parentis  job  to  raise  a 
child  in  proper  habits,  calculated  to  guarantee  his  own  successful 
future  and  the  peace  and  order'^of  the  institutions  of  which  he  was  a 
part. 

Besides  rejecting  the  schoolmen* s  view  of  sichool  attendance, 
Boxfdrd  parents  resisted  committee  attepipts  to  upgrade  rundown 
school  buildings  and  ste^ndardlze  textbooks.    The  1843  ffchool  corri- 
mittee  complained  that  most,districts^  buildings  were  "dark,  dirty 
an<J  inconvenient"  with  "peeling  cla^boayd"  and  bad  ventilation.  Blam 
ing  the  problem  of  "noisy^  restless  children"  in  part  upon  the  hard, 

highbacked  benches  on  which  they  Were  compelled  to  sit,  the  com- 

e      ^  -  ^  . 

mittee  pleaded  annually  that  the  districts  spend  the  money  to  repair 

their  buildings  and-aJid  appropriate  furnishings  and" apparatus,  or 
■  ■    ■•       •         ■'         ^        /         •  35"^ 

better  yet,  build  new  schooUiouses.       Sanitary  conditions  were 
equally-bad;  in  1883,  the  committee  reported  that  "all  outbuildings 
were  found  extremely  filthy,  "  the  source  of  scarletina  and  diptheria. 

•  *  i  ^ 

In  that  year  all  the  priv-ies  were  repaired,  and  for  the  first  time, 
limed..  Fpr  the  parei^^^and  taxpayers  who  attended  district  meeting s^ 
expensive  facfili^ies  simply  did  not  command  a  high  priority.  Dis- 
trict  7,  for  instance,  spent  three  meetings  in  1843  debating  *whctKer 
or  not.tb  ?idd  an  outhouse,  ultimately  approving  "only*  such  a  building 
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as  the  /committee  in  char g£7 thinks  absolutely  necessary.^* 

The  schoolbooks  which  pupils  used  were  equally  inadequate 
in  the  eyes  of  the  school  committee.  Although  the  committee  sug- 
gested in  its  first  report  to  the  town  meeting,  in  1796,  that  the  town 

buy  schoolbooks  for  everyone,  the  community  followed , the  traditional, 

37 

practice  of  letting  parents  provide  their  own  s'choolbooks*       As  a 
result,  a  multiplicity  of  texts  and  editions  appeared  in  each  school; 
additionally,  Bome  pupils  always  lacked  any  text  at  all  in  some  sub- 
jects* As  two  or  three,  pupils  with  the  same  primer  or  sharing  one  ^ 
speller  clustered  together,  an  informal  pattern  of  grading  grew  up. 

As  in  the  case  of  schoolhouse  conditions,  the  school  com- 
mittee's dire  warnings  were  heeded  slowly  if  at  alU    The  districts 
had  the  power  to  obtain  uniform  books  if  they  so  chose,  but  they  passed 
the  responsibility  on  to  individual  parents  and  teachers*   The  school 
committee  did  make  an  effort  to  make  textbooks  more  uniform*   In  ' 
1838,  they  compiled  a  list  of  approved  texts,  probably  drawn  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education's  recommendations,  from  which  all  texts 
were  to  be  chosen,  whether  bought  by  parents,  teachers,  or  districts* 
But  in  1845  the  committee  had  to  plead  with  the  town  meeting  to  make 
the  list  mandatory,  so  weak  was  the  committee's  ability  to  enforce 
the  recommendations,  which  had  been  largely  ignored.  Teachers 
often  had  their  own  textbook  preferences,  while  parents  found  it  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  to  pass  textbooks  used  by  older  CQHsins  or  ^ 
siblings  down  to  younger  children*   Gradual  improvement  was  made, 

but  by  the  century's  end,  the  committee  still  worried  about  the  var- 

38  -  -  w- 

•iety  of  text©  used •         •  ^         -         *  • 
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 ^-^Ax.'rther  barrier  preventing  Boxford^s  schools  from  achieving 

their  ideals  of  teaching  skills^  discipline  and  morality  was  the  short- 
age  of  teachers  who  met  their  specification s.    It  was  clear  that  the 
success  of  a  one -room  scWol  depended  on  the  teacher  in  charge^  so 
the  teacher^had  to  have  certain  qualities  suited  to  accomplishing  the 
schools'  purposesT^He  should  be  well- versed  in  the  subject  matter 
which  he  was  to  teach,  but  "t^  be  well  acquainted  witK^U  the  branches 
taught  in  our  schools  does  not  of  itself  make  a  competent  teacher* " 
He  must  be  "irreproachable  in  morals,  of  a  genial  disposition, 
■  able  to  demonstrate  and  teach  '^modesty,  deportment,  reverence 
for  all  that  is  good  and  pure,  obedience,  morality  and  propriety*  " 
Most  important,  "the  teacher  is  succeeding  or  otherwise,  the  school 
is  a  good  one  or  not,^^ccording  to  the  discipline  maintained*  "  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  difficult  to  judge  which  applicants  for  a  teaching  posi- 
tion were  "apt  as  well  as  qualified,  "  and  certainly  few  enough  actually 

39 

proved  blessed  witi*  all  the  desired  qualities. 

Boxford's  school  committee  fretted  about  its  teaching  staff 

\ 

for  a  nximber  of  reasons.   First,  they  mistrusted  the  informal 
means  by  which  teachers  wjere  hired.    Early  in  the  century,  the 
town  meeting  had  del^^^^ated  to  the  district  prudential  committees 

the  responsibility  for  examining  and  certifying  teacher s,  but  the 

1 

prudential  committees  wer^  often  ill-educated  and,  in  the^town 
school  committee *s  view,  uninformed  about  the  workings  of  schools^ 
The  prudential  committees  commonly  relied  on  personal  acquai 
ance  or  the  recommendation!  of  re^pect^^neigKBor^^ 
teacher  woxild^emetlmes  recommend  a  roommate  or  a  sibling. 


Examinations  were  ciirsory  and  could  not,  in  any  case,  measiire  a 
teacher's  ability  to  govern  a  large  class.    Strmetimes  a  teacher  was 

hired  entirely  by  mail,  a  certificate  being  promised  upon  the  school- 

^  *    40  • 

master's  arrival  in  townr  - 

These  hiring  practices  ensured  that  most  teacliers  were  young 

and  inexperien^ced.    Not  until  1850  did  any  teacher  stay  both  summer 

and  winter  terms.    While  some  returned  consecutive  summers  or 

winters,  70  per  cent  of  all  teachers  hired  in  Boxford  between  1841  and 

1865  stayed  only  one  term.    The  average  nineteenth  century  Boxford 

female  teacher  taught  2.64  consecutive'^terms;  for  men, ..the  average 

was  only  1.01.   The  average  nviniber  of  nonconsecutive.terms  taught 

was  3.31  for  women,  1.33  for  men.    In  1859,  Harriet  Pearl  and  Mary 

Adams  set  records  by  staying  to  teach  four  and  five  consecutive  terms 

respectively.    Around  1880,  the  first  career  teachers  appeared,  the 

<  41 
most  durable  staying  as  long       eight  to  ten  years.       Of  course, 

many  beginning  teachers  proved  incompetent  and  unsuited  to  teach- 
ing, and  this  led  to  frequent  terminations,  either  at  the  option  of 
the  prudential  committee  or  because  the  teacher  grew  frustrated  and 
did  not  reapply.    Others,  who  were^better  teachers,  chose  to  move  on 

to  larger,  better  paying  schools,  especially  as  Boxford *s  school  age  

population  continued  to  shrink  at  the^sarnj^Jtime^ that"otfi^  school  sys- 
temsjvejLe-expai^  other  teachers  married  or  went  into  otheif 

occupations. 

Two  practices  discouraging  to  careerism  persisted  almost 

* 

to  the  century's  end.   The  first  wa?  the  hiring  of  male  college 
students  for  the  winter  term;  theology  and  law  students  took 


413 
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adyantage  o£  flexible  rules  at  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  granting  leaves 

or  even  credit  for  a  few  weeks'  teaching  in  the  country.  Boxford's 

early  schools  had  the  benefit  of  such  highly  educated  teachers  as 

Eugene  Clark,  founder  of  Christian  Endeavor,  future  governor 

Samuel  McCall,  and  Margaret  F\iller's  father -^^-each  for  only  one 
42 

term.       The  second  was  the  employment  of  women  for  summer 

terms  only.    According  to  the  ^actice  adopted  annually  in  all  the 

districts,  one-third  (sometimes  one-half)  of  the  school  fund  was 

appropriated  for  a  summer  term  of  nine  to  fifteen  weeks,  for  which 

a  woman  was  hired.   The  rest  of  the  money  went  for  the  winter  terms 

43 

of  two  to  four  weeks  less,  taught  by  a  man*  » 

I^igh  teacher  turnover,  then,  was  closely  related  to  the 

districts*  desire  to  save  money.    No  teacher  could  support  a  famtily 

on  the  low  salaries^  at  least  not  at  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that 

possible  with  other  jobs.    Talented,  intelligent  people  were  unlikely 

to  chooi^e  teaching  over  more  lucrative  jobs;  there  were 

those  who, .  .engage  in  the  important  office  of  teacher  ^ 
for  no  higher  motive  than  to  get  their  ddllars  a 
more  easily  than  they  can^by_jrnamial--h!:bor.  •  •  This 
heaxtless  tejLcherrqdit'TfiT'echool,  flushed  with  feel- 

'oT'ielf -congratulation,  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  pocketing  the  hireling's  rewards ^4  ^ 


and  "upstarts. .  .who  were  a  disgrace  to  the  teac^%r'8  profession, 

/who7  usurped  the  place  of  those  who  were  more  thoroi-.ghly  quali- 

45 

fied  for  theii*  business. 

The  fact  that  ^'^^omen  could  be  hired  much  more  cheaply  than 

men,  however,  made  the  problem  seem  more  complex,  at  least  to 

#        ^_         ,  ...     /      -  ^  .  

the  town  school  committee.  Could  qualified  womert  not  be  hired  year 
around,  and  the  money  th^is  saved  be  used  for  raising  salaries 

U4    .     ■         '  ' 
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overall?   Or  were  female  teachers  just  another  variety  of  the 
second-rate  teacher  who  plagued  the  schools^  poorly  educated  and- 
incapable  of  governing  a  boistrous  class  of  thirty  or  forty? 

Bpxford's  achoolmen  were  aware  of  feminization  going  on  in... 

e 

Other  towns;  and,  in  1851,  they  kept  a  woman  on  for  the  winter  term 
for  the  first  time*    In  1857  four  of  the  seven  districts  hired  a  woman 
for  the  winter,  although  not  ijecessarily  the  same  one  who  had  taught 

the  previous  summer •   JHowever,  by  18b0  the  practice  had  once  again 

\ 

fallen  into  disfavor.    The  school  committee  andTthe  district  meetings, 

which  in  some  cases  had. accepted  a  prudential  committee* s  choice  of 

a  female  teacher  only  reluctantly,  after  having  first  instructed  the  . 

prudential  committee  to  hire  a  man,  decided  that  the  money  saved  by 

hiring  women  was  not  worth  the  loss  in  classroom  orders    As  the  i 

school  committee  wrote  in  1857, 

*  Our  winter  schools  have  been  less  prosperous,  and    ^-  ' 
why?   Whatever  may  have  beerLiLUTL^own  opinion  here-       .  ' 
tofoi^e.witiii-c^ga^rd-ltrth^tility  of  employing,  females  ,  _  , 
^ — — — ^toTeaclTour  winter  schools,  and  of  their  ability  to  vie 
successfully  with  male  teachers,  it  is  our.  strong 
conviction  that  however  well  the  plan  may  seem  to 
succeed  In  other^towns,  f or „us^  it  is  not  practicable^  .  ,  v . 
•  •  .  we  do  not  believe  tliat  a  body  of  per  sonsjrnore 
,  ,        faithful,  and  more  devoted  td  dutyrlives  amongst  us •  ' 
But  we  believe  that  the  amount  ox  labor,  both  mentq.! 
and  physical,  n  xessarily  required  to  teach  and  govern;  , 
our  winter  schools,  unclassed  as  they  are,  is  greater 
than  is  capable  of  bein^  performed  by  them,  except  in  - 
very  rare  instances*^^ 

Women  seemed  to  lack  the  strength  to  handle  the  older  boys  who 
were  at  work  on  the  farms  in  summer,  as  well  as  the  "undei: stand- 
ing of  all  ttie  detail  and  minutiae  of  the  firet  principles,  which  com- 
prise  nearly  all  that  is  taught  in  our  schools.  " 
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•   Over  the.  next  several  years,  however,  Boxford^s  school 

committee  and  district  committees  became  convinced  of  the  logic 

in  employing  women  (see  Table  3).    Increasing  numbers,  of  women, 

some  high  school  or  even  normal  school  graduates,  proved  willing 

to  teach  at  low  salaries^    The  financial  advantage  to  the  districts  was 

clear*   In  1845,  Eoxford  paid  its  female  teachers,  on  the  average, 

41  per  cent  of  the  wage  men  received;  while  the  tovm  gradually 

lessened  this  inequity,  it  still  paid  women  only  86  per  ceiit^f^he  

48  ,  ^ 

male  wage  in  1880,       At  the  same  time,  Boxford's  female  teachers 

proved  themselves  competent*  .  More  and  more  women  were  bired, 
and  in  1878 »  for  the  first  time,  all  the  schools  were  taitght  year 
around  by  women*    The  1875  School  Committee  pronounced  that 
"The  experiment  of  substituting  female  teachers  in  the  winter  has 
succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations*"^^  Feminization 
pleased  the  school  committee,  v/ith  their  concern  for  pedagogy  and 
progress,  while  seeming  to  provide  a  good  supply  of  the  kind  of 
teachers  the  townspeople  liked  malleable  to  their  wishes,  not  over- 
educated  or  "high-fsLlutinV'^  smd  j  " 

Thus,  as  Boxford's  schocimen  tried  to  strengthen  their  school 
system  and  attain  trfeir  lofb/  pedagogical  ideals,  they  met  with  a 
resistance  from  parents  and  taxpayers  \yhich  perpetuated  the  realities 
of  irregular  attendance,  minimal  physical  facilities,  and  unprofes- 
sional teachers*   In  part,  Boxford's  marginal  economic  situation 
reinforced  parental  conservatism  and  exacerbated  the  school 
committee's  problems,  especially  late  in  the^fcentury*   Even  during 
the  prosperous  years  before  the  Civil  War,  money  to  buy  textbooks 
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TABLE  3 


Feminization  of  Boxford^s  Public  School  Teaching  Forces  184O'-1880 


5*  . 


Total  Number 
oz  Tccicners 

Percent  Female 

Average  Monthly 

WcrKeS-Wclie 

Average  Monthly. 

Wages**!*  durixe 

Percent  Female  Salary 

■ — ^ —                             ■■  Jg't 

.840 

12 

58.3 

$26.66 

$11.00 

1 

41.26 

.845 

14 

50.0 

24.43 

10.00 

40.9 

:^50 

14 

64.3 

29.60 

15.25 

51.52 

.853 

15 

66.7 

32rll 

16.67 

51.91 

^  i  %L 

1363 

14 

71.4 

38.37 

20.30 

    "  '1 

52.9          •  ' 

■»70 

13 

61.5 

50.20 

27.00 

-.  53.8 

'875 

9 

77.8 

52.00 

35.00 

67.3 

.380 

9 

77.8 

36.00 

31.00 

86.1 

m 


Source:   Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education 
Animal  Reporb 
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or  to" hire  better  teachers  was  scarce*   Boxford's  farmers,  barely 
self-svifficient,  had  little  cash  and  were  urfwilling  to  spend  what  they 
had  on  higher  schpol  t£txest   The  lumber  and  manufacturings  businesses 
whose  higher  tax  assessments  enriched  the  town  in  midcentury  closed 
one  by  one.   Meanwhile,  decreases  in  population,  especially  shatp 
in  the  childb^aring  age  groups,  caused  cle.ss  sizes  to  drop  rapidly  In 
the  last  three  decades  of  the  century.   In  1845  the  average  class  size 
in  each  of  the  seven  districts  of  29. 0  in  sunnier  and  32. 0  in  winter; 

in  1870  it  had  dropped  to  23.2  and  28*  0,  although  there  was  one  less 

'  '         •  .  :  5  ( 

district  by  then.    In  1879»  one  school  had  only  ten  enrolled  scholar s# 

♦  _      '  -  -  •- 

The  small  school ~age  population  wasted  money,  ais  costs  for  teachers, 
fuel  and  repairs  remained  steady  while  they  served  fewer  ptipils* 

blasses  were  so  tiny  as  to  render^  pedagogical  planning  useless;  j 

'  '    "  .  '     .  '  *  ■  .  -i 

good  teacher unwilling  to  take  on  such  a  drea!ry  task  for  so  little 

pay,  preferred  jobs  in  larger  schoolii*  '    '    '.  j' 

Economic  decline,  however,  was  not  alone  responsible  for 

Boxford*s  contentment  with  relatively  casual  school  system*   In  fact, 

r    '  ^ 

the  town's  per,  pupil  expenditures  continued  to  rise  from  1845^to  1880, 
even  when  the  property  valuation  was  falling  after  1870  (see  Table  4). 
Boxford  continued  to  compare  favorably  with  Essex  Cminty  towns  of 
similar  size,  spending  somewhat  more  than  the  average  for  these 
tpwns  even  during  the  years  of  economic  decline.   Rather'^  Boxford*s 
schools  remained  aloof  from  the  pedagogical  advancers  and  institu*^ 
tionai  development  which  the  followers  of  Horace  Mann  advocated, 
and  which  larger  school  systems  were  adopting,  for  iho^her  Reason • 
The  people  of  Boxford  preferred  a  system  which  would  closely  reflect 


their 'widely  'scatter  ed3'ocaIi2fed  geographical  anB  bommunity*^ 

organization; '  Clinging  to  traditional  ways,  Bbxfordzans  resisted 

any  innovation s'^which  might*  transfer  some  of  ^eir' control  over 

their  children's  schooling  to  their  neighbors  on  the'other  side  of 

"town,  let  alone  the  State  Board  of  Education.      ,  \      '  '  > 

 .  vT. 

j       -p^y  nineteenth- century  Boxford,  geographical  isolation  was  ' 

not  a  figment  of  nostalgic  imagination,"  but  a  fact  of  life. "  Rarely  did  a 

farrier  travel  to  a  distant  town."  The'  railroad  made  trside  possible, 

but4t  aloiie  did  not  revolutionize  traditional  patterns  of  local  com- 

merce  and  agricultural  self-sufficiency.    Its  out  •of -the -way  route 

had  deprived  either  town  center  of  the  expansion  which  major  railroad 


stopping  points  experienced,  and  a  Boxfordian  would  have  little  reason 
to  travel  from  one  parish  tp  the  other.   A  woman  who  had  grown  up  in 
West  Bbxford  i"n  the  1890' s  related  in.  1975  that  she  had  simply  .never 

gone  to  the  east  parish  and  thus  was  no  authority  on  what  had.happen- 

^        51  .  .  -     .  .  

ed  there.  -  : 

■  The  effect  of  this  isolation  on  education, may  be  typified  by 
the  problem  of  schbolhouse  location.    Small  as  the  school  districts 
were  in.  comparison  to  other  governmental  units,  whenever  a  new  ) 
building  was  to  be  built,  their  inhabitants  invariably  'spent  several 
meetings  wrangling  over  what  location  would  most  closely'approxi- 
mate  equidistance  from  each  homestead.   Frequently,  it  was  this 
concern  with  making  the  school  accessible  to  its  constituents  ^yhich 
•^accounted  for  the  unfortunate  schoolhouse  settings  which  so  disr 
^tressed  the  school  committee:  imsanitary  swamps;  ^cornlields  and 
^oaf  e  cfossf  bads;^^-'*'' ^  f     ;;. r;  ^-.V-  .-^  ^ 

•  r  T  i  - 
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Property 


;  •  '     ^  TABLE  4         ^     ■  .        ^  ^ 

Valuation  and  Per  Pupil  Eaepeiidltures  -  Boxf ord  and  Essex  County 


1845-1880 


Property 
Valuation 
of  Boxf ord 

All  Mass." 

°  Towns 

AP 

All  Essex  County 
.towns 

..AUMase;              '  except 
towns  population  0-1000  Boxf  ord.  - 

Boxford 

Il845 

$387,304.00 

$  2.99 

$  2.54 

■  $2  14 

s 

^  $  2.72 

1850  . 

387,304.00 

4.52 

^  3.03 

>  • 

2.84          ■  " 

>                                             •  < 

3.53  . 

11855 

538,288.67 

5.36 

4.85 

3.35 

4.39 

ti860 

538,288.67 

.  6.42 

,  5.81 

4.15                      .  ' 

3.82 

i$865 

^631, 942.00 

0 

7.37^ 

6,07 

4.40 

4*86 

1^870 

/  631,942*00 

11*62 

9.04 

.  •  7.39 

8.S0  " 

fi875 

619,fl45.00 

12,33 

, .  9.94 

10.36' 

"1830 

569,722.00 

13-.56 

•11.18 

7.54 

9.69 

Source;    Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  Annual  Reports 
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This  localistic  outlook  helped  accounted  for  parental  reluctanco 
to  upgrade  their  district  schools  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  school 
committees.   Irregular  attendance,  for  instance,  reflected  their 
unwillingness  fully  to  sxurrender  their  children  to  the  control  of 
ouisider^.    They  wanted  the  freedom  to  send  their  children  to 
clas&es  .s  the  spirit  moved  them.    Accustomed  to  having  the 
children  around  the  farm,  doing  chores  or  caring  for  younger  •      .  ^ 
siblings  when  n*^cessary,  farm  parents  felt  that  sending  the  yoting-  •* 
sters  to  school  might  seriously  disrupt  t**e  routine  on  the  farm,  just 
as  the  teachers  and  school  committee  perceived  frequent  absence  as 
disruptive  of  schoolroom  order.   Hence  too  the  districts^  reluctance 
to  lengthen  the  terms  o;:  a1>andon  the  traditional  sumrner  and  winter 
term  schedule.,  which  was  widely  losing  favor  in  the  cities*.  The 
short  terms  which  *  revailed  before  1870  were  highly  compatible> 
with  farm  routine;  planting  and  harvesting  times  yyere  vacation  times, 
freeing  children  to  the  supervision  of  th;.ii  parents,  v/ho  needed  their 
:abor»  ^  .  '  ,  . 

Furthermore,  parents  war*^3d  final  responsibility  for. 
discipiining  .their  cwn  children.   They  firmly  resisted  attempts  / 
by  the  school  committee  and  the  state  to  professionalize  the  tea^h- 
er6,for  by  setting  uniform  certification  standards  and  ms^king  it  iinore 

difficult  to  hire  and  fire  a  teacher  at  the  district's  will,  the  sjthoolmen 

'  .     /  .  • 

were  depriving  parents  ox  their  traditional  primary  role  in  child  rear- 

"  ^  •* «. 

ingc  Real  di»5trust  of  the  teachers  caused  parents  to  compjlain  to  the 
school  committee  and  ev^n  to  withdraw  their  child  from  school  when 
they  believed  that  a  teacher  had  unfairly  or  too  severely  ounished  him 
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or  hert   For  instance,  Sarah  Gould,  teaching  for  the  first  time  in 
1852,  encountered  ''prejudice'^  from  parents  who  had  her  called  before 
the  school  committee.    The  committee  gave  her  a  second  ghance,  but  - 

5 

the;  class  had  dwindled  to  only  a  few  pupils  by  the  term'^  end.    In  1864, 

District  2  accepted  the  report  of  its  prudential  committee  only  after 

striking  th    last  clause,  in  which  the  committee  had  described  the 

last  woman  hire^  as  a  "model  teacher. "  .  The  parents  also  passed 

this  resolution: 

*  Resolved,  that  the  expulsion  of        schoci-child  from 
schools  is  unv/ise  and  unjust,  wh  .  -^ver  they  can  re- 
main with  benefit  to  themselves  and  without  injury  to 
others*   Resolved,  that  we  bslieve  the  committee  and 
teacher  have  exercised  undue  authority  in  exactin;;^ 
that  whicbis  unnecessary  and  xmcalled  for,  and  have 
tnereby  shown  themsejLves  unfit  for  the  situations  they 
hold. 

Some  parents  even  sued,  schoolmaster  Henry  Lewis  for  punishing  a 

k  52 
pupil  too  harshly  in  1872. 

Of  course,  as  the  school  committee  regul  rly  pointed  out, 

parents  who  relied  on  their  children  for  information  regarding 

incidents  of  discipline  in  the  classroom  were  not  hearing  both  sides 

of  the  stovy.    Since  pareffts  rarely  v^sitbd  the  schools,  their  only 

impression  of  the  teacher's  abilities  derived  from  tales  carried  by 

an  outraged,  prejudiced  pupil.   Moreover,  the  less  support  parents 

gave  the  teacher  as  he  or  she  tried  to  discipline  the  unruly,  the  more 

the  teacher's  ability  to  govern  deteriorated.   But  ni'ieteenth  century 

Boxfordians,  convinced  that  parents  knew  best  how  to  raise  their 

children,  gave  no  teacher  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 

I- 

Ul-a  sBorted  textbooksg  too,  resulted  largely  from'tho 
decentraliasfition  v  *..ch  the  toWncpeople  so  valued*   Attempts  by 

'  ■  •  • '       424  . 
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HorAce  Mann         is  Buccessors  and  by  the.  Boxford  school  conutnitteo 
to  approve  and  Si     iArdT^~^ll-irft^t^£ailfid  year  after  year,  ParentB — 
wanted  immediate  pontrol  over  what  subject  matter  their  children  - 
were  taught,  .especially  since  giving  Jane  or  John  an  older  edition 
obtained  from  kin  or  neighbors  was  a  very  inexpensive  solution* 
Were  the  school  committee  to  buy  enough  up-to-date  textbooks  for 
all  the  pupils,  a  large  capital  outlay  would  be  requxred,  and  at  the 
same  time  a-^ons^'er'able  chunk  of  power  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  parents* 

Thus'becauK    the  one-room  schoolhouse,  with  its  irregular 
attendance  patterns,  its  poorly  standardized  textbooks,  and  its  unpro- 
fessional teachers  responsive  to  parental  whims,  closely  fit  their  life* 
style,  Boxford  farm  families  resisted  educational  innovation*  The 
imderpinning  for  the  one-room  school  was,  of  course,  the  district 
system,  the  structure  most  closely  adapted  to  a  widely  scattered, 
locally  oriented  population*   To  state -level»reformers  and  the  Box* 
ford  schoolmen  who  read  the  annual  state  reports,  however,  the 
district  system  se'^med  inefficient,  pedagogically 'unsound  and 
generally  antiquated.    The  consolidation  of  district  schools,  tlien, 
was  an  issue  that  provoked  continuing  tension  between  progressive 
schoolmen  and  a  satisfied  populace  well  into  the  twentieth  century, 
providing  a  focus  for  conflicts  accompanying  social  change* 

In. 1839  the  Boxford  town  meeting  had  given  the  districts  full 
power,  to  choose  their  own  prudential  conamittee,  to  hire  a  teacher, 
to  divide  their  appropriation  for  .summer  and  winter  te^iuns,  and  to 
maintain  the  schoolhouse*  Just  four. years  later,  in  1843,  the  town 
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sdiooLjCj^xnmittee  first  urged  consolidation  of  the  districts  under  town 


pointed  out,  if  it  hired  three  teachers  with  schools  of  40  pupils  rather 

than  six  teachers  for  schools  of  twenty.    A  proposition  to  establish  a 

••centre"  district,  to  which  pupils  of  all.gra:des  would  be  transported 

'  at  public  expense,  was  defeated  in  1845,  aad  defeated  a  third  time 

53 

despite  a  euphemistic  rechristening  of  the  ''village"  district. 

In  1864  the  school  committee  bemoaned  the  citizens* 

recalcitrance: 

■  We  believe  that  a  defective  system  exerts  an  ' 
injurious  influence  on  our  schools.    But  so 
firmly  are  the  larger  part  of  ovx  citisens  attached 
to  this  system,  so  fully  are  they  persuaded  that 
centralized  power  i^  dangerous-^-that  the  town 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  care  of 
the  Schools,  (although  its  officers  preside  in  every 
otlier  department)  that  the  reserved  right  of  choos- 
ing an  agent  to  have  the  care  of  the  School  houses, 
and  to  employ  the  Teachers  of  the  children,  is  a 
privilege  of  vital  importance,  not  lightly  to  be  ^ 
relinquished  -  that  we  do  not  v/ith  much  hope  look 
for  better  things.    Yet  this  has  been     costly  mis- 
take, v/hick  has  done,  more  to  retard  the  progress 
of  an  enlightened  and  enlarged  system  of  instruction, 
than  any  and  all.other  causes  combined. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  schools  to  two  or  three,  the  committee 

argued,  the  town  could  hire  better  teachers,  ending  high  turnovW, 

as  well  as  more  fairly  distributing  funds  which  v/ere  uow  shared  \ 


equally  by  large  and  small  schools.    Moreover,  the  schools  could 


auspices.    The  town  could  get  more  for  its  money,  the  committee 


be  graded,  and  *'*:he  teacher  could  find  more  tii*ie  to  dwell  on  the 


different  topics  at  each  recitation 


Little  chastised,  the  towns 


threatened  with  loss  of  its  $75  state  fund  appropriation  under  the  new 

law  mandating  abolition  of  districts,  Boxford  voted  in  town  meeting 

to  accept  its  fate*   Once  havir^g  made  the  conversion, , Boxford  stood 

by  its  decision,  defeating  43  to ^3  an  .1872  motion  that  the  town  take 

advantage'of  its  newly-legal  option  of  re-e$rt:ablishing  districts  by  a.  . 

2/3  vot€^»    They  even  approved  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year;  to 

include  three  terms,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  tiny  third  and  foxirth: 
55 

district  schools*  -  . 

Boxford  accepted  less  gracefully  more  extensive  plans  for 
consolidation.    In  1897  and  1898,  Districts  1  and  2,  and  5  and  6,  were 
consolidated  and  transportation  provided  for  pupils  in  the  districts  > 
inconvenienced*   When  parents  protested  that  their ^farms  wnuld.  drop 
in  value  unless  a  school  were  liearby,  and  that  transporting  children 
so  far  v/ould  cause  them  moral  and  physical  harm,  "schools  in  Dis- 
tricts  5  and  1  were  re-opened  in  1899*   A  serious  challenge  to  tra-  * 

Q 

ditional  localism  arose  in  1901,  when  Boxford  agreed  to  join  Reading, 

Middleton  and  Topsfield  in  a  union  district  under  the  superintendence 

of  Melville  A*  Stone  of  Reading*   Stone  was  sympathetic  to  the  prob-  ' 

lems  of  widely^  scattered  farm^s;  nevertheless  he  was  certain 

Boxford  would  accept  nev/  ways: 

The  old  country  schools  of  a  generation  ago  did  good 
wor  R*  TV  but  many  of^tKose~wl^  oBtainea.  irTthat  way,    7  ; 
a  good  education,  and  have  in  fair  measure  kept  up 
,         to  the  times,  are  very  well  aware  that  the  world       ;  , 

moves,  that  progress  is  being  made,  in  methods  of  ,  - 

education  as  well  as  in  other  things  and  are  ready; 
to  eadavse  the  modern  methods*  ^  # 

Stone  opened  a  central  grammar  schpol  in  the  town  hall  of  the 
east  parish,  arguing  that  as  soon  as  possible  a  new  building  with  a 

427'  ^    '      '  .  . 
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playground  should  be  built  to  house  a  primary  school  as  well,    At  the 
annual  uhion  district  meeting  of  1903,  "much  dissatisfaction"  arose 
over  Superinf:endent  Stone's  progressive  ideas-    Boxford  and  Middle- 
ton,  lobbying  for  a  new  superintendent,  could  uot  agree  with 'Reading 
and  Topsfield  and  so  withdrew  from  the  unions    Boxford  closed  its 
grammar  school  immediately  and  begun  looking  for  some  smaller 

towns  who  might  be  willing  to  hire  a  less  radical  superintendent.  In 

57  * 

1905  J.  G.  Morrell  was  appointed  for  the  job.       Boxford  was  not  rid 

of  the  issue  of  consolidation.    In  1906,  two  of  the  east  parishes  three 

ungraded  schoolr    which  by  this  time  had  less  tl:an  50  pupils  alto- 

gether,  were  sugain  joined  under  one  teacher  for  the  lower  and  one 

for  the  upper  grades.    Merrill,  however,  was  more  sympathetic 

than  Stone  to  the  idea  of  local  control: 

I  do  not  wish  to  complain  about  the  present  condition 
of  your  school  system^    If  it  is  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  citizens  and  you^should  wish  for 
no  change,  1  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  gratify  your 
desire.    But  if  you  are  willing  to  try  a  change  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  something  better,  you  must 
not  complain  and  criticise  until  the  changes  have 
had  time  to  work  out  the  natiiral  results. 

Boxford/s  locally -oriented  farmers  took  their  firmest  stance 
on  consolidation  and  grading  of  the  one-room  schools  but  they  also 
resisted  other  innovations  in  the  name  of  local  control.    The  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  high  school  was  an  example* -  By  t?ie  1880^s, 
ii  had  become  evident  tliat  some  pupils  were  now  st.^ying  in  school 
long  enough  to  take  up  studies  at  a  high  school  level  and  that  Box- 
ford's  common  school  teachers  had  neither  the  expertise 'nor  the 
time  to  handle  these  pupils  along  with  a  roomful  of  smaller  children* 
Ambitious  older  pupils  tried  doing  algebra,  bookkeeping,  ancient 
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history  and  Latin  on  their  own,  and  one  dedicated  teacher  held  classes 
in  French  outside  school  hours.    Other  pupils  entered  the  Barker  Free  . 
School  In  West  Boxford,  which  admitted  children  as  young  as  age  12 
and  was  under  sectarian  control.    A  third  alternative  was  to  travel 
to  a  high  school  in  another  town.    In  1884  two  girls "began  going  to 
the  high  school  in  Putnam,  and  In  1886  four  more  left  for  Newburyport,, 
Georgetow   and  Danvers.    Although  an  1891  Massachusetts  law  required  " 
that  s  town  lacking  a  high  school  pay  tuitiori  for.  its  young  people  att«n| 
ing'high  school  In  another  town,  Boxford" reems  not  have 'been  doing 
so  by  1896.^^  .  ' 

Inevitably,  a  Boxfordian  proposed  at  a  town  meeting  In  1896  that 
a  high  school  be  erected,  jind  geographic/. i  tensions  were  the  resolu-  ' 
tioVs  downfall.    West  Boxford  was  unwilling  to^  vote  support  for  a 
school  which  they  expected  would  duplicate  the  services  of  the  Barker 
Free  School,  located  in  their  parish.    The  school  co»nittee  alsa  took  ; 
this  point  of  view,  having  tried  for  several  years  to  convince  the  state 
that  the  exlstence'of  the  Barker  School  should  exempt  the  town  from 
either  malntainlni;  a  high  school  or  paying  out-of-towii'  tuition.  The 
east  parish,  insistent  th«  it  was^oo  Jar  for  Its-chlldren  tp-travel— 
across  town  to  the  Barker  school,  vanted'to  build  a  high  school: 
Although  the  larger  east  side  could  vote  the  west  down,  the  resolu- 
tipK f ailed  wheu  no  location  could  be  decided  upon.    The  only  fair 
setting— exactly  two  and  one-half  miles  from  each  town  center- 
was  covered. with  thick  pine  woods.    In  the  end.  it  proved  less  divi-  •  ^ 
slve  as  well  as  cheaper  to  pay  tuition  and  even  carfare  into  Danvers 
and  North  Andover  for  all  pupils  than  to  build  one  high  school' for  the 
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whole  town*      On  the  high  school  issupi  tinlike  consolidation,  the 
Boxford  school  conunittee  generally  agreed  with  the  local  farmers  who 
resisted  the  state  mandate  at  least  until  late  in  the  century.  For  while 
the  schopl  committeemen  were  considerably  influenced  by  the  state*» 
level  reformers,  they  knew  that  they  understood  local  needs  better 
than  any  officeholder  in  Boston.   In  their  owo^way^  they  weire  almost 
.%s  parochial  in  their  outlook  as  the  farmers  who  elected  them*  Only 
when  an  increasing  number  of  yotmg  Boxford  men  and  women  began 
moving  to  the  cities  to  seek  work  did  a.high  school,  with  its  curri* 
culxim  geared  to  preparing  students  for  clerical  and  teaching  jobs, 
appeal  to  many  of  the  rurul  townspeople.    When  a  demand  did  arise, 
local  prejudices  and  geographical  conflicts  spelled  the  downfall  of 
the  high  school  project.  ^  '  -         .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  then,  the  high  school 
issue  represented  the  dilemma  of  education  in  the  small,  isolated 
town.   On  one  hand,  Boxford's  resistance  to  grading  and  consolid^*  . 
tion,  longer  terms  and  improved  facilities  had  earncd.thc  rurd^l 
community  a  bad  reputation  with  school  reformers.   On  the  other  hand, 
Boxford  farmers  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  system  fairly  respon*- 


sive  to  their  needs.   For  a  town  little  touched  by  social  d^^nges  going  ' 
on  in  large  industrial  cities,  Boxford 's  schools  had  been  appropriate. 
They  were  congruent  with  traditionally  close  -knit  kinship  and  neighbor** 
hood  ties,  and  they  fit  the  patterns  of  agricultural  life.   Although  it  is 
uncertain  that  Janets  graduation  from  District  Five  proved  that  she 
had  mastered  the  crude  curriculum,  she  had  certainly  come  to  know 
her  teachers  and  classnniates  in  a  more  personal  way  than  v/as  possible ' 
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in  the  increasingly  bureaucratic  systems  of  the, cities*   She  had 

received  individual  attention  from  teachers  whose  background  closely 

♦ 

approximated  her  own*    She  had  shared  with  older  and  younger ^class- 
mates  the  familiarity  of  cousins  and  lifelong  neighbprs,  benefitting 
from  their  tutoring  and  stimulated  by  the  work  they  were  doing  in  the 
same>  classroom*  •  • 

*         The  one-room  schools  were  not  divorced  from  the  larger 

*  *     ■      ■  '       ^  • .  * 

patterns  of  Boxfbrd  life*   Summer  and  winter  terms  were  scheduled 

around  strawberry  picking  and  sheep  shearing;  even  the  sexist  prac- 
tice of  hiring  women  only  for  summer  reflected  the  reality  o£  farm 
life,  in  which  the  winter  months  found  many  more  burly,  unmanageable 
boys  attending  schools  for  lack  of  agricultural  chores*    Short  terms 
and  noncompulsory  attenda.iCe  freed  students  to  acquire  socialized 
attitudes  from  other  commxinity  institutions*    As  David  Tyack  has 
written,  .  •  ' 

Schooling  --.which  farmers  usviaUy  associated  with 
book  learning  --  was  only  a  ^niall,.  and  to  many,  an 
incidental  part  of  the  total  education  the  community 
provided*    The  child  acquired  his  values  and  skills 
from  his  family  and  from  neighbors  of  all  ages  and* 
condijtions*   The  nniajor  vocational  curriculxinm  was 
work  on  the  fatrm  or  the  craftsman's  shop  or  the 
corner  store;  civic  and  moral  instruction  came 
mootly  in  church  or.  home  or  around  the  village, 
where  people  met  to  gosbip  or  talk  politics*  A 
child  growing  up  in  such  a  community  could  see 
work-family-religion-recreation-school  as  an  .  61 
organically  related  system  of  human  Relationships. 

Sabbath  Schools,  singing  schools,  and  private  academies  contributed 

just  as  did  public  schools*      •         •         *        ,     /  .  ^  .    '  . 

Finally,  Boxford's  seemingly  inefficient  districtvcontrql  ' 

facilitated  social  intercourse  if  not  top -quality  pedagogy.  Fdi 
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farm  people  largely  isolated  from  major  political  events,  district 
school  meetings  were  the  arena  for  lively  conflicts  over  tight  neigh- 
borhood loyalties  and  parochial  issues^   Controversies  over  the  loca- 
tion of  schoolhouses  reflected  the  njeighborhood  rivalries  inherent  in 
^wide  geographical  dispersion*  but  their  resolution  in  district  and  town 
meetings  was  useful  in  maintaining 'the  integrity  of  the  JBoxford  com- 
munity •   Moreover,,  the  schoplhouse  was  the  scene  for  all  sorts  of 
social  life.    The  teachers  presented  their  pupils  in  evening  programs 
of  declamations,  dialogues,  and  readings  in  unison,  while  the  public 
examinations  at  the  end  of  each  term  enterta^ined  parents  and  citizens 
with  displays  of  spelling,  reading  and  oral  arithmetic.    When  the 
schoolhouse  was  imoccupied-  the  districts  lent  it  out  for  the  use  of 
singing  schools  and  debating  societies,  public  lectures  and  religious ^ 

meetings,  drawing  together  neighbors  who  had  few  enough  occasions 
62 

for  fellov/ship«  ^  ^ 

.  Nonetheless,  as  more  young^Boxfordians  moved  out  to  seek 
jobs  in  the  city,  and  as  those  who  ^stayed  to  farm  were  increasingly 
in  touch  with  the  outside  wprld,  schools  which  had  served  nineteenth- 

century  Boxford  well  became  anachronistic.   For  many  students, 

*  •  '  »• 

community  integrity  and  socialization  for  a  slowpaced  rural  life- 

style  began  to  lose  their  relevance.   It  was  left  for  twentieth-century 
BQ;cford  to  consider  how  the  school  system  might  be  used  to  revive  ^ 
in  rising  generations  a  love  for  the  land  and  to  impart  the  scientific 
skills  needed  to  make  a  living  from  it,  or  to  prepare  those  who  would 
leave  for  careers  in  the  urban. environment.   In  1900,  Boxford  had  yet 
to  face  the  dilemmas  which  social  changes  occurring  beyond  its  bor- 
ders had  presented  in  the  nineteentH  century* 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY  Isi  A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
INDUSTRIAL  CITY:    A  CASE  STLTDY  OF 
LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

by    John  W;  Janklns 

This  chapter  is  a  brief  history  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Lynn,  Massachusetts.    The  central  problem  is  to  determine  what  fac- 
tors  led  to  its  growth  and  to  the  particular  f om  it  had  taken  by  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth 'century.    Why  did  the  school  sy/   am  develop  as  it  did? 
Why,  in  fact,  did  it  develop  at  all?    Was  it  imposed  by  an  upper  class 
upon  a  reluctant,  perhaps  even  resistant,  working  class?    What  part 
did  ideology  play  iif  shaping  the  system?    And  finally,  did  it  achieve  » 
the  ends  intended  for  it? 

To  answer  thes^  questions,  the^ chapter  is  divided  into  three 

\ 

parts.    The  first  describes  the  social,  economic,  and  ideological 
elements  that,  taken  together,  shaped  the  lives  ^nd  thought  of  Lynn's 
inhabitants  in**  the  nineteenth  century.    Of  greatest  significance  is  the 

fact  that  Lynn  grew  from  a  small  rural  town  into  a  modem  urban  city, 

\ 
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with  the  shoe  industry  serving  as  its  economic  base.    This  chapter 
sketches  the  growing  complexity  of  life  and  the  emergence  of  a  mod- 
ern urban  ideology.    It  appears  that  this  ideology  emerged  as  a  gen- 
eral condition  of  modern  urban  life;  therefore,  attributing  it  specifi- 
cally to  the  capitalist  economic  base  is  not  adequate.    In  other  words, 
\irban  ideology  in  Lynn  was  supportive  of,  but  not  derived  from,  the 
shoe  industry.    It  is  argued  further  that  because  this  ideology  prom- 
ised secur^*-y  and  staMlity  to  the  *      I  off,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
opportunity  to  the  rest,  on  the  other,  it  constituted  a  world  view 
and  grotind  for  social  policy  deterr  ination  accepted  by  all  articulate 
/  segments  of  the  adult  population --owner  and  worker  alike.    It  was 

in  terms  of  this  ideology  that  citizens  of  Lynn  interpreted  the  incred- 
ible growth  of  their  city,  as  well  as  the  implications  that  growth 
seemed  to  -carry  for  the  continued  stability  of  the  accepted  order. 
And  further,  it  was  in  terms  of  these  perceptions  that  a  consensus 
'  among  all  segments  of  the  adult  population  existed,  about  what  was 

I  f 

/  to  be  expected  from  the  public  schools. 

The  second  part  of  this  chapter  describes  the  evolution  of  the 
schoul  oy«tem  from  a  set  of  relatively  autonomous  district  schools 
to  a  professionally  administered  modern  <:orporate  institution.  Here 
it  is  argued  that  the  larg6  and  consijstent  increase  of  pbpul3Ltioi\, 
along  with  an  ideology  that  placed  great  stress  on  formally  schoo^d 
citizenry,  combined  to  make  the  growth  of  the  school  system  inevit-  ^ 
able.    This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  those  in  charge  of  th^  schools 
knew  in  advance  the  specific  form  the  system  would  finally  take.  On 
the  contrary,  although  the  ideology  remained  constant,  school 
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corimittee  policies  constantly  changed -because  as  the  institution  grev/^ 
different  problems  came  to  light  requiring  different  solutions*  .  ^ 

.  Finally,  there  is  a  conclusion.    Its  purpose-  is  to  speculate 
about  the  broader  meaning  of  the  history,,  not  to  summarize  it*  .More 
about  that  will  be  said  after  the  story  has  been  told,  . ^ 

 —  iMe  and  Mind  in  Nineteenth-Century  Lynn 

Lynn*s  shoe  industry  provided  the  material  means  that  allowed 
a  sleepy,  harborless,  subsistence  farming  community  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  modern  urban  city.   This  transformation  may  be  char- 
acterized as  a  growth  in  diversity,  complexity,  and  perhaps  oppor- 
tunity.  The  shoe  industry  determined  whether  or  not  Lynn  could  grow; 
xt  did  not,  however,  determine. what  shape  that  growth  would  take* 
Thus,  despite  the  crucial  economic  impact  of. the  shoe  industry,  it 
was  only  one  elem.ent  among  many  tlmt  intruded  into  the, lives  o^ 
individual.  Lynn  residents.   As  the  century  progressed,  .the  scale 
and  complexity  of  social  life  compounded;  individuals  increasingly 
stood  in  more  and  more  different  and  vax*ied  types  of  relationships,,. 
Thus  the  consciousness,  perceptions,  and  attitudes  of  the  populate 
were  not  determined  by  any  single  institution,  despite  the  great 
impact  the  hoe  industry  Lad  on  the  city's  economic  development*. 
To  understand  adequately  Lynr>'s  educational  history  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  must  reco'^nize  that  the  town  grew  into  a  modern  city, 
a  city  whose  econor..xic  base  h?^ppt.ied  to  be  shoe  manufacturing. 

Almost  two  hundred  years  passed  before  Lynn  finally  .    .  , 
achieved  such  a  well-established  economic  base.    Settled  in  a^out 
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1630,  Lynn  stagnated  while  neighboring'towns  with  ponimercial 

economics,  such  as  Salem  and  Boston,  flourished.    lynn  did  not  . 

have  a  harbor  sufficient  to  support  commerce.    Before  the  War  for 
Indel>endence,  people  eeked  out  a  living  primarily  from  subsistence 

farming  and  ocean  food  gathering.    True,  the  enterprising  tried  many 
alter  natives --milling,  tanning,  silk  raising,  printing,  salt  making, 
even  shipping --but  conditions  were  never  quite  right,  and  all  event- 
ually ended  in  failure.    War,  however,  brought  changed  conditions. 
With  imports  cut  off,  a  market  for.  shoes  opened.   From  three  master 
cordwainers  in  1750,  about  fifty  were  at  work  in  1783*    The  Southern 
United  States  became  a  r^emanding  market,  necessitating  a  rapidly 

.  expanding  and  differentiating  industry •   By  1830,  in  the  words  of 
historian  Paul  Faler,  "the  contours  of  the  organization  in  the  shoe 
industry  were  well  defined.  -  ^  '       ;  -  •  ' 

During  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  centaury,  certain- changes 
indicated  that  Lynn  was  entering  the  evolving  network  of  Massachusetts 
urban  life*   The  Boston  and  Salem  T^lrnpike,  passing  through  Lynn, 
opened  in  1803,  *lius  providing  a  relatively  efficient  means  of  trans* 
portation  and  communication.    It  would  serve  as  the  main  avenue  of 
travel  to  Boston  until  1838,  when  the  new  Eastern  Railroad  appro- 
priated that  function.       was  also  in- 1803  that  the  Lynn  Hotel  began 
providing  ac  omrrodations  for  the  growing  number  of  travelers*  As 
the  years  passed,  m       people  visited  and  found  work  in  Lynn*  The 
population  more  than  doubled  between  1800  and  1830  (rieihg  from 
E,837  to  6,  138).    The  town*«  first  law  office  opened  in  1808,  and 
the  first  banker  went  into  business  in  1819«    Nevertheless,  as  the 
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drawing  of  Market  Street  indicates  (see  Figure  1),  Lynn  still  was  no 
metropolis*   Growth  continued,  however,  with  an  almshouse,  a  second 

bank,  and  a  n^^wsjpaper  all  opening  for  business  before  the  first  Lynn 

'         2     *  ' 
Directory  saw  print  in  1832* 

L^nn  continued  to  grow,  with  the  population  reaching  14.252  in 

1850.   In  that  year  the  town  received  a  new  chtirter.  and  began  oj)erating 

under  the  city  form  of  gov^  ;nment.    Besides  the  opening  of  the  Eastern 

Railroad,  as  already  noted,  residents  built  Breed ^s  Pond  in  1843,  to 

provide  water  for  an  iron  wor' s.   And  finally,  in  1849»  another  clear 

sign  that  Lynn  had  become  a  part  of  modern  urban  life  appeared --the 

first  police  court  went  to  work.   Meanwhile,  the  shoe  industry,  riding 

the  fluctuating  course  of  business,  continued  to  expand  and  to  support 

'3  ■ 
the  growing  complexity  of  life. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  century,  Lynn  took  on  tlie  typical 
characteristics  of  a  modern  urban  rommunity.   Real  estate  and  per-* 
sonal  valviation  in  1850  of  just  under  $5  million  increased  dramati- 
cally  (even  allowing  for  inflation)  to  almost  $41  million  by  1890;  city 
expenditures  rose  in  the  same  period  from  an  annual  rate  of  $36,704 
to  $1,745,229*   And  during  the  fifty-year  period  from  1850  to  1900, 
the  population  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  over  4.  8,  to  reach  68,  512.' 
Steadily,  also,  the  technologies  and  conveniences  of  modern  life  bo- 
came  incorporated  into  the  very  substance  of  the  city*   The  first  use 
of  illuminating  gas  tegan  in  1853,  with  Lynn's  gas  company  manu- 
facturing  over  three  million  feet  of  the  material  in  1869#  Electricity, 
too,  had  an  early  impact,  as  the  telegraph  put  Lynn  instantly  in  touch 
with  Boston  and  other  cities  in  1858.   Telephones  went  into  operation 
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'  in  1879,  and  the  illuminating  gas  ind'  .try  began  a  permanent  decline 
with  the  introduction  of  electric  lights  in  1882.    The  city's  electric 
works  started  generating  t  le  next  year,  making  possible  innumerable 
conveniences,  including  an  electric  street  railroad  system  after  1888. 
Furthermore,  protection  against  fire  finally  became  practicable  by  the 
introduction  of  ah  adequate  city  water  system  ^nd  an  electric  fire, 
alarm  network.   Transportation  into  and  out  of  Lynn  got  much  easier, 

•  as  the  Turnpike  became  a  public  highway  in  1869;  three  years  lateir 
cheap  commv*er  trains  began  running  to  Boston.   In  1862  the  Lynn 
Public  Library  opened,  and  the  Lynn  Hospital  was  incorporated  in^ 
1881.   The.  number  of  churches  rose' from  seventeen  in  1850  to 
forty-three  in  1901.   Finally,  as  a  broader  indicator  of  the  increas-' 
ing  diversity  and  complexity  of  life  in  Lynn,  the  1854  Business  Direc- 
tory listed  117  categories,  while  in  1901  it  boasted  717.   During  the 

last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  much  to  do  and  many 

4  .    ^  .  ■- 

things  to  think  about  in  Lynn.  - 

Throughout  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  shoei 
industry  continued  to  serve  as  the  growing  city'p  economic  base.  It 
brought  in  large  siuns  of  money  from  shoe  sales  and  portioned  them 
out  (part  of  them,  anyhow)  to  the  community  through  ancillary  indus- 
tries, taxes,  and  wages.   Furthermore,  it  provided  enough  jobs  to 
attract  workers  from  elsewhere,  thus  supporting  a  sustained  growth 
in  population  throughout  the  century.   The  value  of  boots  and  shoes 
manufactured,  a  decent  indicator  of  the  industry's  income,  steadily 
increased  throughout  the  period:  in  1855,  boot  and  shoe  manufac-s 
turers  produced  over  $4  million  worth  of  goods,  with  the  figure 
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Source:  Jues  Ne^ll,  History  of         (BostontNiciiols  Pre88,1897) 
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Centkal  Sijl  ARE.  l.\KS  —  £e/,>n  tAcxrAtf /•ire,</.V<K:i6,  1S89. 
[Every  building  reprcientcd  in  th<  cut  wa*  destroyed.] 


Mount  Vernom  Strket,  Lvn.v  —  Ai/,w  th*  xnat  I-Irt  1/  /{at:  s6, 18S9. 
(The  entire  length  of  this  line  street  was  burned.] 

FIGURE  2  . 

Source:  James    Newhall,  History  of  Lvnn  (Bostonj 
Nichpls  Press,  TSd7)   — 
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surpassing  $22*  5  milliop  in  1895.   It  is  possible  to  develop  an  idea  of 
the  great  economic,  impact  of  such  production  upon  Lynn  by  comparing 
it  to  the  total  value  of  production  in  the  city  for  all  industries*    In  1865 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  equalled  83*  64%  of  all  goods  pro- 
duced*  The  1880  figure.was  almost  the  same  at  83. 07%,  although  it 
dropped  significantly  to  65-90%  in  1895,  reflecting  the  diversification 
of  industry  then  under  way.   The  percentages  are  almost  the  same, 
too,  when  total  town  wages  and  wages  for  boot  and  shoe  makers  are 
compared.   The  shoe  market  determined  to  a  great  degree  the  amouiit 
of  money  circulating  in  town  at  any  given  time.   Clearly,  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  provided, Lynn  its  entree  into  the  emerging  industrial 
order  and  provided  its  stores  of  machine-made  wealth;  and  clearly, 
too,  it  provided  the  means  whereby  the  internal  dynamics  of  the  city^ 

evolved  into  what  has  been  described  in  preceeding  paragraphs  aa  o 

5 

modern  lur  ban  life;.  >  -      -  ^ 

To  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  public  school  system  in 
nineteenth-centxiry  Lynn,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  people  thought 
the  system  coidd  and  should  do,  a^nd  why.   To  anticipate  the  argu^ 
ment  to  follow,  the  answer  is  that  the  public  in  general  consistently 
supported  the  growth  of. the. system,  and  expected  it  to  train  up  literate 
and  virtuous  citizens  who  would  be  integrated  into  tixe  work  and  social 
life  of  the  city  and  nation.   From  all  that  could  be  learned,  both  the 
mst  complacent  and  the  most  disenchanted  elements  of  the  adult 
population  agreed  as  to  the  ends  and  means  of  the  schools;  we  have 

V  '  '      '  ,  : 

found  no  eviden^e^to  indicate  that  any  group,  at  any  time  during  the  . 
century,  actively  resisted  either  the  aims  or  the  organizational 


arrangements  of  the  public  school  system,  except  some  Roman 
Catholic ^\ -who  objected  on  religious  grounds*   For  Lynn's  adult 
citizens,  public  schooling  was  almcst  a  slogan  to  which  everyone 
gave  their  allegiance.     ,  •  \  :  '  . 

V    Support  for  schools  derived  from  a  broad  ideological  consensus 
A  modern  urban  ideology  defined  for  Lynn's  citizens  the  nature  of  the 
relatioliship  between  the  individual  and  his  Fociety,  and  the  means  by 
which  that  society  might  be  preserved  and  extended.   This  ideology 
f\mctioned  as  a  dogma,  channeling  potentially  dangerous  dissatisfac- 
tion into  harmless  stream's.    Basic  assumptions  about  property, 
production,  and  hviman  relations  had' attained  the  status^of  self^ 
evident  truths  and  served  as  the  conceptual  basis  fdr  analysis  of 
public  policy  and.  social  relations.   Reform  in  Lynn  was  thus  always 
of  the  conservative,  tinkering  vs^riety--the  structure  of  property  and 
class  relations  remained  unanalyz^d  and  xirichaXlenged.    The  history 
of  the  labor  movement  in  Lynn  illustrates  this  point  well. 

The  shoe  industry  in  Lynn  emerged  under  business  dominance 
and  within  a'  context  of  commercial  capitalism.   As  is  typical  of  tins 
type  of  situation,  shoe  workers  labored  under  unsatisfactory  working 
conditions  and  for  inadequate  wages*    Because  commerce  and  industry 
were  oriented  toward  the  dual  ends  of  profit-and  power  for  the  owners^ 
as  opposed  either  to  the  production  of  technically  and  aesthetically 

good  shoes  or  toward  organization  in  terms  of  the  needs  and  inter- 

I.  • 

ests  of  the  workers,  timeo  of  economic  trouble  affected  the  workers 
directly,  severely,  an4  disproportionately*^  They,  not  the  owners,^ 
paid  the  price  of  depressed  prices  and  the  rest.    As  might  b«  expected 
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labor  association  and  eventually  union  agitation  began  in  Lynn*  in  the  ^ 
1840s  and  continued  intermittently  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
.century*   The  three  most  severe  perio^is  of  industrial  strain  are^ 
instructive  to  consider  here,  because  by  studying  how  the  workers 

sought  to  redyess  theii^  grievances,  we  may  infer  the  operative 

'  '    •  *  *  * 

notions  of  property,  po\ver,  and  justice  held  by  what  must  be  con- 

sidered  the  largest,  the  most  exploiled>and,  potentially,  the^mo'st 

disenchanted  segment  of  Lynn's  population*  •  .  , 

.  Labov  association  in  the  'forties  resulted  from  a  g^rowing 

estrangement  betwee^i  the  owners  and  journeyman  shoemakers* 

According  to  Paul  Faler,  the  t^^o  had  previously  w<5rked  side  by  side, 

embodying  at  least  for  a  time,  the  ideal  of  a  full  and  satisfactory  craft 

life.    The  exigencies  of  business  were  not  to  hh  avoided,  however,  and 

increasingly  the  owners  withdrew  from  the  productive  process  and 

6     "  '  ^  ' 

became  managers.     Meartwhiie,  work  life  became  perverted  as 

standards  of  quality  'g^ve  way  to  pressures  for  increased  and  cheaper  ^ 

production.    This  occurred  gradually,  leaving  the  journeyman  shoe- 

,  maker  in.  an  untenable  position.*  The  institutional  base  that  had  pro- 
vided  him  "needed  time  for  recreation  and  pleasure,  for  reading  and 
contemplation, -and  for  the  free  expression  of  his  needs  outside  and 
apart  from  work,  "  was  V^tnishing.^  As  owners  increasingly^ hired 

.  cheap  unskilled  laborers,  what  little  control  the  joturneyman  had 
exercised  over  the  qtaality  of  workmanship- -through  the  apprentice- 
ship  system— alsc  slipped  from  his  hands.    The  joilrneyman  or 
artisan  c^lass  of  workers,-  then,  tended  to  a  backward -looking, 

■  -  >  / 

individualistic  labor  thepry  of  value,  and  they  were  ^he  flir^st^to.. 


articulate  dissatisfaction' with  the.  evolving  structure  of  business- 
"dominate^  industry •     This  dissatisfaction,  however,  because  it 
looked  backward  to  a  set  of  conditions  irrevocably  gone  instead  of 
forward  to  new  and  appropriate  productive  arrangements,  <:ould  not 
and  did  not  product  fundamental  criticism*    Instead,  in  the  1840s* 
the  artisans  formed  a  journeymen's  a:SSociation  and  published,  in 
Historian  Charles  Dawley's  words,  the  "^t^irited  artisan  .newspaper,  " 

Q 

the  Awl,    It  attacked  ''harsh  bosses"  and  "poor  quality  workmen.  "  * 
Neither  of  these  challenged  property  and  power  interests,  however, 
because,  the  emphasis  was  to  recapture  the  past*  Business-industrial 
develo|>ment  kept  on  its  coarse.  ■        .  . 

.Working  conditions  worsened.    By  the  lat§  1850s,  the  artisans 
were  ready  to  act  mor^e  forcefully.    They  went  out  on  strike  in  1860T 
hoping  to  convince  the  owhers  of  the  error  of  their  ways  so  that  they 
would  change  their  management  policies  to  bring  quality  workmanship 
and  fair  wages  Lack  into  shoe  manxifacturing.    Because  the  journeymen 
believed  the  logic  of  their  case  would  be  acknowledged  :  s  self-evident 
if  once  perceived,  "they  expected  some  support  from  t.he  manufac- 
turers in  a  mutual  effort  to  raise  prices  and  thus  wages,  "  and  > 

furthermore  "felt  their  strike  represented  the  best  interests  of  the 

10  ^ 
entire  community,  manufacturers- included."     The  owners  w,ere  ncj^t 

persuaded,  however,  and  the  strikers  were  forced' to  capitulate  ' 

after  holding  out  for  six  weeks.    Undaunted,  the^y  turned  tO/ the 

political  system  and  elected  one  of  their  own,  Ki;:am  N.  Breed, 

mayojr.   If  justice  could  not  be  won  one  way,*  it  might  be  .won  in 

another.  .  .     •  t 

.....  . 
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Technological  advance,  in  the  form  of  the  sewing  machine,  and 
the  Civil  War  also  helped  to  make  the  artisan's  industrial  position 
more  untenable  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  enhance  the 
appeal  of  political  sola'-ions  to  the  problems  of  ind*     'ial  capital- 
ism.    With  the  rapid  and  widespread  introduction  O/    .e  sewing' 
X  \chine  just  after  the  I860  strike,  it  became  increasingly  feasible 
to  employ  larger  proportions  of  unskilled  laborers  whv>  could  produce 
vastly  greater  quantities  of  boots  and  ^hoes  at  a  much  reduced  cost* 
This  caused  such  an  erosion  of  the  artisans*  institutional  base,  :^nd 
such  a  decline^in  their  relative  numbers,  that  their  ideals  and  inter- 
ests could  no  longer  dominate  the  labor  movement  in  Lynn»   And  then 
came  the  War;,  Diverving  attention  from  ca^  'tal-iabor  problems, to 
North-South  problems*  a  "period  of  silence"  ensued  that  allowed 
business  to  achieve  almost  complete  consolidatioi.  ^1  control  over  the 
shoe  industry^    "Moreover,  "  states  Dawley    "the  War  experience 
helped  persuade  members  of  the  newly  emerging. working  class  that 
the  stat*M  jven  ^hen  controlled  by  the  ov/ners,  functioned  in  the  . 
interests  of  the  operative s»'"^^     '  .  /       •  •  ' . 

The 'political  consensus  created  by  the  War  leilcJ  until  near 
the  end  of  the  1860s»   In  1868,'' mosliy  u.s  a  means  of  ac'^^  %ing  satis- 
factory  waf»e  agreements,  the  workers  founded  the  Knightj  of  St** 

Crispin  and  thereby  '^roke  the  mold  of  the  craft-conscious,  skilled 

\ 

brotherhood  that  is  usually  seen  as  the  typical  nineteenth  century 
trade  union*"  For  two  years  the  Crispins  were  successful  in  : 
achieving  wage  agreements  to  such  an  extent  that  most  members 
believed  they  had  reached  a  respectable  level  of  "equality*  After 
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1870,  however,  the  owners  reasserted  their  power •/  The  union  called 
a  strike  in  1872,  but  the  booses  broke  it  easily,  returning  the  workers 
to  a  worse  position  than  they  had  c^cupied  prior  to  1870,    Defeat  was 
so  profound  that  no  union  activity  at  all  occurred  in  the  two  years 
following  the  strike*    In  1875  the  Knights  reconstituted  themselves 
*ahd  continued  to  enroll  workers  up  through  the  beginning  of  1878# 
Now,  how ever^,  artisan  dominance  had  ended  — ''In  every  measurable  ' 
category,  the  Crispins  contained  a  cross -section  of  the  factory  work 
force* 


By  early  1878,  the  Crispins  again  b<;lieved  they  had  the  power 
to  force  fair  wage  agreements*    Unable  to  negotiate  an  agreer^cnt,  they 
struck  ear.'/  in  the  year.    The  manufacturers,  no  longer  constrained 
by  the  neel  for  skilled  workers,  responded  by  hiring  c-cabs  to  replace 
the  strikers,  and  by  calling  in  the  police  to  maintain  order •    The  strike 


was  soon  broken,  and  the  Knights 


of  St.  Crispin  were  permanently 


destroyed*    Labor  conditions  now  were  worse  ^han  ever,  and  the 


14 


/ 


owners  were  in  full  control.       Ur^daunted,  however.  <-he  workers 
maintained  their  optimism  and  turi^ed  ar^ln  to  city  poXiacs  and 
elected  another  labor  mayor.    Xhis\tune  the  r^^un  was  Georgs  P. 
Sanderson,  a  42«year-old  artisan  ank  veteran  of  both  the  1860  and 
1078  strikes,  who  had  been  norninated\by  very  large  margins  in  each 
yard.   Adding  to  t^e  dramatic  impact  of  tHe  victory,  Sanderson  beat 
incumbent  mayor  Samuel  M.  Bubier  for\the  office.    Bubisr,  Lynn's 


largest  shoe  manufacturer,  had  fired  Sanderson  in  1861  for  Sander* 

son's  participation  in  the  strike.    The  woj^lcers  of  Lynn  saw  Mayor 

1  "  •  *\  .    •  .  • 

Sanderson  as  "a  living  testaument  to  the  op^pness  of  the  political 

IS  • 
system.  ''^^ 
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In  the  years  following  Sanderson's  election,  the  shoo  workers 
retained  their  faith  in  and  commitment  to  the  political  system,  electing, 
for  Instance,  their  men  four  out  of  nine  times  in  the  i890s*  Thus, 
throughout  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  shoe  workers  in 
Lynn  established  a  tradition  of  local  political  victories*    Dawley  inter - 
pret&  the  impact  of  this  tradition  as  follows:  "Given  these  experiences, 

workers  v^ere  prepared  to  believe  what  newspapers,  businessmen  and 

'    16  '  ^ 
ministers  told  them  about  American  politics*  "      As  the  Lynn  Green- 
back Club--a  worker  dominated  group--argue4  in  1878,  the  recent 
industrial  troubles  resulted  from  "evil  legislation,    which  the  workers 
could  remedy  by  "properly  exercising  the  privilege  of  the  franchise  and 
substituting  honest  and  capable  men  for  holding  public  office*  "  Or,  as 

Dawley  puts  it,   **Assertive  support  for  the  system  was  the  first  pre- 

17 

mise  o£  working  class  political  action*  "      The  implications  of  this 
allegiance,  of  course,  were  profound*   It  meant  that,  aside  from  the 
very  few  radicals  and  aliens  of  little  or  no  influence,  the  v/orkers* 
"radicalism  remained  within  the  bourgeois  frame*  *  *  •    Even  at  the 
most  extreme,  their  leaders  proposed  schemes  to  limit  the  operation 
of  capitalism,  not  to  replace  capitalism  with  anything  else*  "^  The 
property  system  would  not  be  reconstituted;  it  would  be  ameliorated* 
The  political  system,  then,  functioned  as  a  means  by  which  working- 
men's  bitterness  and  tendencies  to  act  were  Mtranslated"  into  elect- 
ing  a  labor  mayor  and  away  from  strictly  business -industrial  issues-- 
"By  relieving  some  pressure,  electoral  politics  contained  the  remain- 
ing  explosive  energy  of  the  factory  wqrk^a* "  ^  More  significantly, 
perhaps,  these  political  successes  occupi^sd  the  minds  of  the  Nvorkers 
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to  such  an  extent,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  frc^n  the  publically 
stated  positions  of  their  leaders,  that  no  radical  analysis  of  the 
business -industrial  order  surfaced*    Workers  may  or  may  not  have 
acquiesced  in  the  system,  but  if  they  did  not»  it  seems,  their  resist-  ^ 
ance  remained  unarticiilated,  unfocussed,  and  ineffectual. 

Not  only  did  the  most  potentially  radical  segment  of  Lynn's 
population  acqv^iesce  in  the  industrial  system  of  power  and  property, 
it  appears  also  to  have  actually  shared  with  the  manufacturers  and 
their  business  associates  an  ideology  that  led  to  a  consensus  in  town 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  municipal  policies  and  institutional  ends* 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  well-off,  this  iceology  defined  an  idc^l 
of  ^ocial  order  and  stability  by  which  their  interests  would  be  justified 
and  protected:  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers,  it  defined  oppor- 
tunity and  success  and  the  processes  by  which  they  could  be  achieved* 
It  was  the  ability  of  this  ideology  to  appeal  in  these  two  directions  at 
once  that  accounts  for  much  of  its  widespread  acceptance.    In  hind- 
sight  it  is  easier  to  see  that  the  actual-benefit  s    'ere  not  equivalent: 
"the  propertied  benefited  as  a  class,  while  the  workers  did  so  only 
individually  and  relatively  intermittently.    At  any  rate,  as  Lynn 
urbanizsed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  certain  difficulties  became 
apparent,  and  certain  changes  appeared  necessary  is  condi^' 
favorable  to  stability  and  opportunity  were  to  be  protected  and 
extended. 

The  thinking  V  at  guided  responses  to  the  changir^g  conditions 
was  based  upon  thu  old  and  fundamentaUy  Christian  notion  that  society 
is  constituted  of  separate  and  distinc*:  individuals,  each  of  whose  moral 

454 
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value  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  his  souU    (Recall  the  preoccupatioj 
of  the  Calvinists  with  the  questions  of  predestination  and  grace*)  Fur* 
thermore,  people  believed  that  the  quality  of  society--.its  etabiiity,  its 
order »  its  morality,  and  so  on— was  a  function  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  souls,  now  called  characters,  of  these  who  c9mposed  it*  Fin- 
ally,  sometime  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  a  dynamic, 
environmental  element  was  interjected  into  this  thinking.  Reflecting 
tuch  thinking  as  that  found  in  John  Locke!s  writings^  the  new  inter- 
pretation asserted  that  people  are  born  into  this  world  with  the  poten- 
tial for  but  not  the  actuality  of  a  good  or  a  bad  character*    It  asserted, 
furthermore,  that  it  is  to  the  environment,  not  to  indications  of  God- 
given  grace,  that  we  must  tiu*n  if  we  are  to  understand  why  someone 
became  virtuous  or  evil,  or  to  control  the  subsequent  quality  of  their 
life/  It  is  this  analysis  that  directed  people,  increasingly  after  1800, 
to  respond  to  the  perceived  disorderly  effects  of  the  modern  urDani25a- 
tion  pyocess.  first  by  establishing  benevolent  and  ameliorative  socie- 
ties, and  second  by  founding  institutions  such  as  prisons,  houses  of 
refuge,  asylums,  and  school  systems.   Reformers  expecced  these 
institutions  to  take  sele  ted  individuals  in  hand  and  reform  their 

characterL.   Developments  in  ^yivr.  cor*  esponded  closely  to  this 

20 

broader  process  that  occurred  throughout  the  westejrn  world. 

Paul  Faler  argues,  convincingly  that  in  Lynn,  ''there  v/as  a 
general  tightening  uj?  of  the  moral  code  and  a  growing  emphasis  on 
self-discipline,  industry,   sobriety,  self-denial  and  respect  for 
authority.   There  was  an  equally  ttrong  condemnation  of  idleness 
and  leisui-e,  leWd  and  lascivious  behavior,  self-indulgence  and-^  * 
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prolonged  Celebration^  "      This,  he  argues,  occurred  as  a  direct 

reeponse  to  the  growth  of  capitalist-dominated  manufacturing  in  the 

city.   Certainly  the  two  were  compatible,  but  the  causal  relation  seems 

impossible  to  maintain,  if  only  because  other  cities  with  different  types 

of  economic  bases  developed  similar  ideologies.    One  case  is  New  York, 

for  instancer  which  was  primarily  a  commercial  city  at  the  time  this 

22 

same  ideology  developed.       Thus  it  seems  more  accurate  to  refer  to 

this  ideology  and  its  institutional  forms  as  characterizing  certain 

aspects  of  modern  urban  {as  opposed  to  narrower  manufacturing) 

life.    In  any  event,  the  first  organized  effort  "to  alter  the  manners 

and  morals  of  the  community"  in  Lynn  consisted  of  the  manxifacturer- 

dominated  Society  in  Lynn  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  Frugality  and 

Temperence,  founded  in  1826.    Motivated  by  a  regard  for,  stability,  the 

society  members  appealed  to  the  workingman's  concern  for  enhanced 

opportunity:   "Industry,  frugality,  and  temper ence,  "  states  Faler,  "if 

consciously  fallowed,  would  necessarily  result  in  savings  that  would 

23 

bring  a  material  reward  to  the  practitioner  of  these  habits.  "  Bui 
more  important  were  the  institutioned  effects  of  this  mora^  campaign. 
Regarding  schooling,  for  instance,  a  number  of  essentially  autonomous 
district  schools  became  organized  into  2  school  system.    In  the  process 
the  scope  of  their  control  over  children  was  greatly  enlarged.  The 
earlier  schools  had  had  as  their  basic  purposes  the  imparting  of 
literacy  skills  md  the  teaching  of  good  morals  and  manners,  pri- 
marily through  catechetical  instruction  in  the  Bible.    In  the  new 
public  school  system,  however,  the  character  forming  /unction 
became  more  central  and  was  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  pedagogical  , 
innovation.  ^  _ 
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The  commitment  to  schooling  as  an  effective , character-  ^ 
forming  tool  and  as  a  means  to  assure  opportunity  was  shared 
throughout  all  segments  of  the  city/s  population.    To  illustrate  this, 
it  is  intere&cing  to  refer  to  editorials  appearing  in  the  journeymen's 
newspaper,  the  Awl,  and  to  thd  annual  mayoral  addresses,  because 
here,  if  anywhere,  labor  interests  would  have  stated  their  objections 
to  the  school  system  and  tht    ,eology  it  was  expected  to  embody, 
suggesting  new  directions  for  it#    This  did  not  occur,  however* 
Instead,  they  embraced  the  modern  urban  ideology,  with  its  promises 
of  stability  and  opportunity  clearly  accepted*    In  the  Mai:ch  8,  1845 
issue  of  the  Awl  appeared  an  editorial  advocating  the  establishiiaent 
of  a  pubU   high  school  in  Lynn*    It  argued  the  following: 

There  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  subject 
of  EDUCATION  by  the  people  of  this  town.  Our 
schools  generally  are  too  crowded,  and  we  fear 
that  there  is  too  little  care  and  good  judgment  used 
in  seeking  instructors,  who  have  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  otir  children.  >^ 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  citizens  will  not 
be  too  parsimoneous  in  this  matter;  for  v/e  believe 
that  there  is  no  money  so  v;'ell  spent  as  that  which 
provides  an  education  for  the  rising  generation*  It 
is  to  the  mechanics  of  t*"\s  town  to  whom  we  look 
for  encouragement  in  this  point;  the  rich  and  influ- 
ential do  not  want  a  school  of  this  kind,  they  can  anil 
will  send  their  children  to  private  schools*    So  of 
course  they  will  oppose  the  measure,  unless  they 
have  got  siiifficient  philanthropy  in  their  souls  to 
sacrifice  a  few  dollars  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
race*^'^     ,  • 

Michael  Katz  has  argued  that  mid -century  pubJic  high  schools 
were  an  imposition  by  the  middle  class  upon  the  working  class*  In 
Lynn,  however,  according  to  the  Awl,  at  least,  a  public  high  school  J 
would  have  been  an  imposition  by  the  workers  ipon  thc^rich*  Seven 
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days  earlier,  the  Awl  had  carried  an  article  describing  the  virtues  of 
a  proposed. cordwainers'  library:  •'It  is  this  that  will  empty  our  poor 
houses  of  their  inmates,  and  free  our  jails  nnd  prisons  of  the  corrupt 

and  vicious;  for  there  is  a  close  connection  between  ignorance  and 

26'  • 
vice.         The  journeymen,  then,  conceived  of  good  education  wS 

having  both  a  powerful  moral  influence  and  a  literacy  imparting 
function.    The  workers  expected  the  public  school  system  to  embody 
these  two  ends,  and  thus  provide  the  possibility  for  their  children  to 
rise  in  the  world  while  inculcating  values  that  would  lead  to  respecta- 
bility and  morality.  ^  •  . 

The  tone  for  the  mayoral  discussion  of  the  public  school 
system  was  set  early  and  never  changed  in  the* century*   In  his  1859 
address,  Mayor  Edward  S.  Davis  nicely  stated  the  generally-accepted 
purpose  of  the  school  system.    He  argued  that. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  sound 
.  education  of  the  heart  and  mind  is  the  only  sure 
basis  of  character,  and  is  indespensible  to  useful- 
ness in  the  w^rld.    The  importance,  therefore,  of 
the  public  schools,  in  a  community  like  ours,  where 
they  furnish  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  youth  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  such  an  education,  cannot 
be  over-estimated.    What  Interest  in  any  community 
can  compare  with  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  young? 27 

Furthermore,  Davis,  like  other  mayors  before  and  after  him, 

t- 

expressed  pleasure  with  the  work  of  the  School  Conimittee,  which 
was  responsible  fo"*  the  actual  df»vclopment  and  direction  of  the 
school  system. 

The  labor  mayors  accepted  the  traditional  view.  Hiram 
Breed,  ia  his  1861  address,  stated,  '•We  have  long  been  accustomed 
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to  a  high  order  of  schools,  that,  like  many  other  common  blessings, 
we  have  almost  ceased  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  advantage  of 
them.    We  must  sustain  them,  although  much  money  is  needed  for 
that  purpose.    It  is  money  well  spent.     ^  These  are  hardly  the 
remarks  of  a  man  who  believed  that  he  and  his  fellow  workers  were 
being  manipulated  by  a  cabal  of  self-interested  elites.   George  P. 
Sanderson,  too,  in  his  187^  and  1880  addresses,  expressed  general 
satisfaction  with  tne  schools  and  the  School  Committee,  suggesting 
only  those  changes  that  would  make  it  easier  for  working  class 
children  to  benefit  from  the  system.    In  1879  he  stated. 

The  educational  interests  of  our  city  stand  second 
to  none  in  point  of  importance.   Eormer  City  Councils 
have  made  libera-  appropiriations  in  order  to  furnish  the 
best  accommodations:  and  to-day  Lynn  may  point  with 
pride  to  her  public  schools.  .... 

And  now  we  commit  this  department  to  the  very 
excellent  Board  of  School  Committees,  who  will  have 
entire  charge  of.it  for  the  year,  with  entire  confidence 
that  whatever  is  for  the  interest  of  education,  and 
consistent  with  the  demands  of  economy,  will  receiM^- 
careful  and  candid  consideration.  ^  ^ 

And  in  1880,  cndting  that  most  children  of  the  working  class  must 

leave  the  system  before  the  high  school  years,  he  advocated  •'a 

change  in  or  addition  to  the  grammar  school  course  as  will  better 

fit  our  children  for  the  duties  required  of  them  as  members  of  out 

active  business  community.**  He  would  leave  the  particulars  to  the 

School  Committee,  because  *'we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 

whatever  may  promise  good  results  will  meet  with  approval  at  their 
31 

hands."      The  articulate  laboring  element  of  the  community,  then, 
foxmd  little  to  criticize  in  the  public  school  system  and  the  ends  it 
was  intended  to  embod/. 
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Care  is  necessary  here  becau$e  the  foregoing  analysis  should 
hot  be  construed  to  mean  that  conflict  over  schooling  matters  was 
absent  from  Lynn.    On  the  contrary,  some  forms  of  conflict  were 
widespread^  but  they  did  not  occur  at  the  ideological  level*  Through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  two  forms  of  conflict  occurred*  Theiirst 
had  to  do  with  the  problem  of  corporal  punishment*   It  is  difficult  to 
find  reliable  information  about  incidents  of  this  type,  but  in  two  cases 
enough  remains  regarding  parental  responses  to  allow  at  least  a  tenta- 
tive  analysis*   The  first  instance  concerned  grammar  master  Samuel 
King,  in  the  1850s;  the  second,  an  unnamed  teacher  in  1878*   In  each 
case,  charges  and  counter  charges  were  made  throughout  town  and  in 
the  press,  and  in  King's  case  the  controversy  spilled  over  to  include 
charges  alleging  other  sorts  of  inappropriate  conduct*    However,  in 
neither  case  was  the  School  Conimit^ee,  the  school  system,  or  the 
modern  urban  ideology  challenged*    The  controversies  centered  on  the 
person  of  the  instructor,  and  satisfaction^'was  to  be  achieved  by  replac- 
ing him  or  her.   Furthermore,  parental  opposition  to  corporal  , 
punishment  does  not  indicate  an  under<:urrent  of  bpposition^J;o  the 
, school  system.    This  could  not  b*^  the  case,  because  it  was  con- 
sistently the  position  of  successive  school  committee's  that  corporal 
punishment,  although  occasionally  necessary,  wa s  generally  inadvis- 
able on  both  disciplinary  and  educational  grounds*    The  corporal 
punishment  controversies  must  be  understood,  then,  as  parent -teacher 

conflicts,  not  as  manifestations  of  resistence  to  the  modern  urban 

o  *  32 

ideology  or  the  school  system  that  was  intended  to  embody  it* 

o  ■    '  4G0 
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The  second  form  of  controversy  centered  on  the  question  of-" 
school  attendance*   It  found  expression  in  the  futile  efforts  of  every 
single  school  committee  to  bring  truants  to  school*  and  to  convince 
others  to  attend  more  regularly.   Two  general  factors  may  account 
for  these  problems.    The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  damning  to  the 
system  as  an  pducational  institution  was  that  some  children  either  dis- 
liked school  s6  much  or  found  other  activities  so  much  more  attractive 
that  they  chose  to  stay  away.    The  second  factor  was  mostly  economic 
in  nature—some  children  had  to  be  sent  to  work  to  bring  in  neecied 
money.    The  immediate  appeal  of  weekly  wagejs,  in  the  parents*  eyes 
anyhow,  outweighed  more  distant  and  vague  opportuniti<5S  for  the  child 
in  future  years.    It  might  be  that  nonattendance  indicates  an  underly- 
ing opposition  among  parents  to  the  school  system  and  its  goals 
altliough  no  direct  evident  of  parental  thoughts  on  this  matter  exists. 
Again,  however,  nonattendance  did  nothing  to  articulate  an  alternative 
or  a  coherent  criticism  of^he  school  system  and  its  guiding  ideology. 
At  best,  this  form  of  opposition,  if  there  v/as  such,  must  be  charac- 
terized  as  passive  resistence. 

To  summarize,  an  ideology  supportive  of  established  interests 
in  Lynn  developed  as  the  city  entered  into  modern  u*-bari  life«  That 
ideology  promised  security  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  rest,  and  therefore  achieved  almoist  uniyer sal  accept- 
ance by  the  adult  popvilation  of  the  city.    Because  it  placed  the  stress 

« 

on  the  moral  quality  of  each  individxial,  benevolent  societies  and 
institutions  intended  to  form  and>^form  the  characters  of  people 
received  widespread  support.   Among  the  latter  was  the  public 
school  system* 
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II.    The  Evolution  of  a  School  System 


The  pressures  occasioned  by  a  rapidly  expanding  population 
niust  be  emphasized  in  any  explanation  of  the  evolution  of  Lynn's 
public  school  system.    The  sheer  press  of  nurxlbers  meant  that 
facilities  would  almost  always  be  inadequate.    Nine  school  rooms  in/ 
the  1824/-E5  school  year  mightPhave  becjn,  enough  to  sc  ve  a  relatively 
small  population  of  5500,  but  in  1900,  237  rooms  could  not  truly 
accommodate  the  children  of  68,  513  people  then  living  in  the  city. 
School  committees  throughout  the  century  raised  a  c'ontinuous  cry 
^for  more  and  better  facilities;  they  never  achieved  all  that  they  wanted* 
Vurtliermore,  the  constraints  of  crowded  and  worn  out  buildings  condi- 
tioned to  a  great  degree  their  organizational  and  pedagogical  decisions 
regarding  the  best  ways  to  educate  laj^ge  nvimijers  of  children  of  wid^^.ly 
varying  ages  and  achievement  levels^    School  commiitteesi  that  is, 
never  had  the  luxury  of  making  piirely  educational  decisions.  To 
som^p  extent,  then,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Lynn's  school  sy8ten>  came' 
into  ^eing  as  a  result  of  radical  changes  in  demographic  conditions. 
The  particular  form  that  system  would  take,  however,  would  b^ 
detern^ined  by  the  interaction  between  the  organizational  situation 

at  any  given  time  (for  instance,  the  number  and  si?  ^  of  available 

\ 

classro^oms),  the  ideologically  and  pedagogicalh'  conditioned  plans 
of  school  committees,  and  the  sufficiency  of  resources  available  to 
achieve  such  ends.    Before  this  evolutionary  process  is  analyzed, 
however,  it  might  be  well  to  describe  iri  outline  form  the  major 
organizational  trends  for  the  century  as  a  whole. 
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The  evolution  of  Lynn's  public^  school' system  may  be  traced  - 
from  three  points  of  view:  style  of  control,  internal  structure,  anA' 
•ocale  or  total, size.   Regarding  the  first,  the  trend  was  toward  ever 
more  centralized  control:  in  1800  the  town  supported  separate  dis-. 
trict  schools  under  relatively  autonomous  prudential  committees;  by^ 
1880,  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  one  school  •cpmmittee  deter-^/ 
mined  and  implemented  policies  and  procedures  on  a  systern-wide 
basis*   Differentiation  both  within  and  among  grades^or  levels  of 
schools  increased  and  became  more  sophisticated  as  the  century 
progressed.-  In  the  1824-2;5  schopl  year,  for  instance,  each  of  the 
town's  nine  schools  accommodated  any  and  all  students  living 'within 
?ts  boundaries;  "  single  pupil  often  constituted  a  class.    By  the  late 
1890s, 'however,  one  English  and  one  cl^ssicaFhigh  school,  four 
gramrn3.r,  and  numerous  primary*  schools,  all  divided  internally 
into  classes,  were  in  operation,  as  well  as  a  set  of  evening*  schools, 
serving  various  portions  of- the  adult  and  near -adult  population. 
Finally,  the  size  of  the  organization  grew  witl;  Lynn's  popula'lfon 
growth.   Total  annual  expeiiditures  (excluding  spending,for  build- 
ings  and  land,  which  was  controUejd  by  the  city  council). increased 
from  $2,713.^56  in' 1824-25  to  just  over  $.25  m'illion  in  1^99,  the 
largest  portion  throughout  goihg  to  pay  teaqhers'.  salaries^  .^Iie  . 
number  of  clftssrooms  in  operation  give/some  idea  -too,  of  the  ^ 

grov/ing  scale  of  the  enterprise.   In  fhe  1851-52  school  year,*  for 

.*     •      -  ^ 
example,  the  breakddwn  of  classrooms  by  grades. was. as  follows:  ^ 

two  in  the  high  school,*  sj^enteen  in  the  grammars,  eight  in  the  .  ^ 

;  -  1  .  ^  •  -    • 

intermediates  (later  to  be  incorporated  into  tlie  grammars),  "liHd  ^ 
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•  nineteen  in  the  primaries.   By  1899*  the  high  schools  "supported 
'       'Wenty-tliree  classrooms,  the  grammars  had, ninety -two,  and  the 
pr  maries  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-tw       Sach  qf;  these  required 

the  services  of  at  least;  one  full-time  teacher,  usually  a  Woman;  arid 

/         '  •  '  ^  '     ,      ^      '  .   ^     '  • 

this  does  not  include  special  teachers  and  faculty  for  the  night 

school^.    Clearly,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  a  large  and^complex 

school  system  existed  where  a  handful  of  separate  schools  had 

been  oerfor^.  '  '        •        ^  *  * 

Before  1799,  publicaily  supported  schooling  in  Lynn  reflected 

the  town's  small  populatidh  a^d  rural  status, -although  citizens, did 

try.oc^sasionally  to  achieve  more  comprehensive  and  formal  control 

over  the  ed.u  -itive  proc'^ss^  *  These  attempts  generally  failed?  how- 

ever,'  because  the  institutional  ba^  watf  too  weak  tb  sustain  them* 

From  1696   when  the  town  first  ordered  a  school  to  be  kept,  until 

.about  1794,  public  education  in' Lynn  consisted  primarily  of, a  moving 

school,  which  was,  in  the  words  of  Lynn  historian  David  N.  Johnson, 

••kept  a.t  different  times,  in  different  parts  ,of  town,  for  the  accommo- 

'  dation  of  the  sparsely  settled  and  wfflely-spread  populatit 

It  is  true  that  in  the  decade  of  the  175Qs.town  meetings  considered 

«       establishing  a  permanent,  centrally  •located  school  as  well  as  a 

'  * 

committee  to  regulate  all  public  schooling  arrangements,  but  in 
e^ch  case*the.  .decision  was  inthe  negative.    A  town  meeting  approved 
similar  proposals' in  1784?  but  severely  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions.  foltowing  th^'War  for  Independence  rendered  the  measures  ' 
ineffective.   Two  years  later,  the  town  chose  another  committee  to 
evaluate  and'possibly  change  the  existing  school  regulations*  Its 

ERJC  ,  •  .  /  ' 
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selection  was  an  indication  of  a  growing  willingness  among  Lynn's 
citizens  to  support  public  schooling  more  actively*    Finally,  in 
March,  1799i  the  town  meeting  voted  to  choose  a  '-superintending 
conimittee''  to  consist  of  one  citi^.en  from  each  of  the  town'c  four 
wards  (later  to  be  elected  from  the  town  at  large),  and  to  -^llow, 
further,  each  ward  to  choose. a  ''district  committee"  of  thx  ee  mem- 
bers each  (tliis  committee  would  later  be  known  ^  •  the  prudential 
committee).    Each  of  the  latter  would  bo  responsible  to  select,  con- 
tract, and  svcpr  the  Bi¥tH"ct's-inafc^ructoiXt--as_vrell^£s  to  estab- 


lish regulations  for  the  school*    The  v.  would  also  visit  their  schools 
monthly,  and  furnish  wood  and  repair  to  the  schoolhouses*  ThA 
Superintending  Committee,  cn  the  other  hand,  would  ha  ye  as  its  , 
duties, 

to  insCitute^eneral  regulations  for  all  the  schools  in  . 
town;  to  view,  with  the  district  committee  and  others, 
idch  school  every  quarter  of  a  year,  and  to  make  such, 
and  any,  observation  and  inquiries  of  the  instructor  and 
^pupils  as  they  shall  think  be^t.  .They  shall  report  to  the  ^ 
town  at  an  annual  meeting  the  amount  of  money  expended 
in  each  school,  for  each  year*-  They  shall  have  authority 
to  remove  from  office  any  instructor  who  shall  want  the 
necessary  qualification. 34  : 

The  Superintending  Committee,  finally,  would  settle  disputes  not 
resolvable  by  th^^  district  committees*   These  arrangements  con- 
stituted the  general  form  which  administration  and  supervision  would 
follow  until  1850,  when  the  new  Aty  charter  reconstituted  the  School 
Committee*  .  .     .       .  .  , 

During  the  two  decades  between  1800  and  1820,  the  first  signs 
appeared  as  to  how  Lynn's  citizens^  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
modern  urban  ideology,  would  react  to  conditions  occasioned  by 
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population  growth.    From*  ISt^O  to  1810,  the  population  expanded  from 
2,  837  to  4,  087  people.    Because  school  wards  traditionally  supported 
only  one  school  each,  superintending  committee  members  decided  to 
redistrict.    Thus  the  April,  181^^  school  report  states  that  the  Super- 

intending  Committee  had  visited  f\ve  of  the  town's  six  schools,  and  ^ 

35  \ 

found  them  all  "in  good  order*  "      \The  1816  report  indicates  a 
nascent  concern  for  the  st:ability  of  Wcial  order  in  the  republic.  It 
found  expression  in  the  typical  form  it  would  take  for  the  remainder 
of  the  century:  "Your  committee  recd^mmend  to  the  town  to  be  very 
liberal  in^eir  next  school  grant,  especially  as  knowledge  is  the  main- 
spring of  all  republican  government,  and  ignorance  the  greatest  in 

38  ^ 
despotic  states.  "      It  is  true,  however;  that  this  statement  might 

have  reflected  more  the  comrnittee's  interest  in  expanding  the  institu- 
tion urder  its  charge  than  a  real  concern  for  disorder;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  make  such  an  appea.  assumes  at  the  minimum. that  the 
committe^^  members  expected  to  strike  a  responsive  and  powerful 
chord  somewhlere  in  the  community. 

By  1820,  organizational  problems  wero  becoming  evident.  In 
its  report  to  the  town  for  that  year,  the  Superintending  Committee 
described  an  untenable  situation,  and  suggested,  as  its  remedy  the 
establishment  of  a  year-round  grammar  school.    The  report  reads 
in  part  as  follows:  ^  \ 

♦  .  .  a  great  deficiency  in  books,  ink,  quills  and  paper 
is  apparent,  and  /ery  detrimental  to  the  ger-eral  pro- 
gress of  the  scholars;  a  great  proportion  of  the  children 
in  some  of  the  schools  are  wholly  destitute  of  books, 
and  those  which  they  have  are  so  various  and  different 
the  instructor    ^re  u.i  vble  to  form  them  *nto  proper 
classes.  •  .      In  several  of  the  schools  the  number  of 

I 
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children  is  so  great  that  the  instructors  have  only  ■  .  '  . 
one  minute  and  a  fraction  of  a  minute  to  devote  to 
each  scholar  in  half  a  day#    To  obviate  this  great      *  .  ■ . . 
hindrance  to  improvement  the  committee  are  decid- 
edly of  the  opinion  that  a  perpetual  grammar  school  .  » 
in  town  is  necessary*    This,  under  proper  instruction 
and  good  regulations,  would  draw  off  a  number  of 
subjects  from  each  Ward,  and  relieve  them  from  the 
great  burden.  3^  '  . 

The  proposal  failed  to  receive  adequate  support,  but  clearly  pressures 

associated  with  population. growth  were  beginning  to  be  felt--4,  515 

people  now  lived  in  Lynn.  '  _  .  ■   

It  was  in  the  decades  between  1820  and  lfl50  that  the  relatively 
decentralized  structure  of  public  schooling  in  Lynn  took  on  the  main 
outlines  that  were  to  characterize  it  as  a  modern  school  system.  It 
is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  within  orfe  year,  1850,_the  high  school 
opened  its  doors  to  students,  the  town  received  its  city  charter,  and 
the  school  comn  ittee  achieved  a  new  form  of  organization.  These 
were  the  same  years,  too,  that  the  shoe  industry  becanie  firmly 
established,  thus  providing  Lynn  with  tue  means  of  access  to  the' 
ideas  and  objects  of  modern  urban  life.    As  this  occurred,  the  first 
great  tide  of  immigration  from  the  hinterlands  hit  Lynn,  raising  tlxe 
population  to  14,257  people  by  the  end  of  the  period.   Recall,  also, 
it  WctS  toward  the  end  of  this  time  that  the  first  stirrings  of  labor 
unrest  occurred.   This  w?s  the  context  within  which  succeeding  . 
school  committees  did  their  work.  .      -  v  ' 

As  can  easily  be  imagined,  these  widespread  and  constant 
social  and  economic  changes  seemed  to  po*-tend,  for  some,  danger 
to  conditions  supportive  of  stability  and  opportunity*    And  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  discussion  of  the  modern  urban  ideology,  the  school- 
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system  came  to  be  thought  of  as  an  important  guardian  of  the  received 
social  order.    Thus  throughout  this  period  school  committees  variously- 
asserted  that  the  schools,  if  allowed  the  means,  could  strengthen  the 
town's  ''civil  &  religious  institutions,    eliminate  ignorance,  produce 

^•good  will  to  our  Republic,  "  or,  in  sum,  assure  the  "progressive 

38 

formation'*  of  '»the  very  character  of  the  city  itself  .  •  .  "  .    It  should 
not  be  assumed,  however,  that  school  committee_member s  derived^^^ 
their  faith  in  schboling  exclusively  from  their  general  ideologica-l 
perspective --specific  examples  of  successful  schools  were  readily  at 
hand.   It  appears  that  both  infant  and  sabbath  schools  operated  inter- 
mittently  in  Lynn  during  the  late  1820s  and  1830s;  at  least  two  com- 
-  .ittees  noted  their  potential  importance  as  order -preserving  institu- 
tions.   Furthermore,  school  committees  subscribed  (in  1826  and 
1R27)  to  the  Boston-based  American  Journal  of  Education,  to  keep 
abreast  of  educavional  "improvements,  "  This  journal,  it  might  be 
added,  was  by  far  the  most  enthusiastic  and  widely-read  educational 
periodical  prioi  to  i>iie  1860s  that  reported  and  supported  institutional 
and  pedagogical  experimenti^  strictly  consistent  with  and  supportive 
of  the  modern  urban  ideology.    Proof  seemed  to  abound  that  schools 
could  and  should  be  responsible  for  the  continued  well-being  of  society. 
To  achieve  such  an  end,  however,  the  system  had  to  be  expanded  and 
graded  so  that  an  appropriate  pedagogy  and  curriculum  could  be  put 
into  effect. 

During  the  1820s,  a  sit-  ation  developed  in  the  schools,  making 
good  education  difficult  to  provide.    Each  of  the  town's  schools  ad- 
mitted all  children  between  the  ages, of  four  and  fourteen  living  within 
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its  particular  ward  boundaries,  offering  instruction  in  spelling, 

reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  and  mathematics.  This 

posed  a  problem  for  the  teacher --not  only  was  he  or  she  required  to 

hear  recitations  in  these  subjects  from  many  individuals  and  small 

groups,  but  the  smaller  children  had  to  be  kept  occupied,  or  at  least 

out, of  trouble.    To  make  matters  '  orse,  "inconsistent  attendance" 

of  many  pupils  further  fragmented  the  school  program  and  tended  to 

m  <e  ''prompt  obedience"  difficult  to  achieve.    School  committees  , 

approached  this  situation  frcrr,  two  directions*   First,  they  exhorted 

parents  to  send' their  children  to  school  every  day.    Without  regular 

attendance*  they  realized  (and  constantly  reminded  parents),  no  system 

of  instruction  could  ftinction  smoothly,  because  the  child  would  not  be 

39 

able  to  keep  up  with  the  work  of  his  or  her  class.  More  than  exhorta- 
tion was  needed,  howeVer,  thus  the  committee,  second,  made  certain 

r  "  • 

Structural  changes  whenever  the  number  of  students  was  sufficient. 
What  they  did,  essentially,  was  to     -tinguish  different  levels  or 
giades  of  schools  that  generally  corresponded  to  the  <iiffereat  levels 
of  age  and  achievement  of  the  children.    By  1845,  four  grades  of 
schools  were  in  operation--mixed  (the  traditional  kind  remaining  in 
low  population  wards),  Principal  (for  the  older  children),  intermedi* 
ate  (the  next  step  down),  and  primary  (for  tKe^very  youngest). 

The  fir-st  primary  school  seems  to  have  been  established 
sometime  in  1827,  with  the  nximber  reaching  eighteen  by  mid- 
century^    Emphasizing  character  formation  and  rudimentary/' iter acy 
skills,  aie  first  primary,  having  registered  about  one  hundred 

.  .•  •  .  .4,^^^^    ,   ■ 

childreii  from  four  to  nine  years  of  age,  was  "not  less  novel-thaii 
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euccessfuL  "  Perhaps  moet  significant  was  the  discipline,  "remark* 
able  chiefly  for  its  lenity  and  moderation,  yet  seeing  the  n  ost  perfect 
and  cheerful  obedience;  and  accompanied  with  an  attachment  between 
teacher  and  pupils  that  appears  to  be  affectionate,  sincere  and 
mutual*         The  1850  school  co.umittee  maintained  this  enthusiasm 
for  the  primarie.  ,  and  indicated  it  in  the  following  words:  "Because 
these  primaries  are  composed  of  little  children,  it  does  not  follow 
thatJthey..are  of  little  importance.    Here  is  the  beginning,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  system,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to'make  it 
perfect  in  the  least  parts,         Until  about  the  mid -1840s,  each  ward 
^maintained  either  a  mixed  school  or  a  principal  school  with  one  or 
more  primaries. 

The  1845-46  school  rep  rt  listed  twenty-four  public  schools' 
in  Lynn,  now  including  among  them  two  intermediate  schools.  These 
operated  in  the  two  most  populous  wards,  thus  affording  them  the 
greatest  differentiation  of  students  according  to  age  and  level  of 
achievement.    Here,  again,  is  another  indication  of  the  importance 
of  population  density  in  setting  the  conditions  for  and  defining  the 
system. 

Finally,  in  late  1849,  the  outline  of  the  school  system  was 
made 'complete — the  public  high  school  had  opened  its  doors  to 
students.    The  earliest  statement  by  a  school  con.  nittee  mention- 
ing this  grade  of  school  appeared  in  the  report  f*^^  lB37-38c  It 
merely  referred  to  the  state  statute  requiring  towns  the  size  of  Lynn 
to  support  a^high  school,  and  advocated  obedience  to  that  I^w,  Nothing 
more  wa«  done,  however,  and  the  next  word  on  the  matter  was  the 
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cordwainers'  statement  of  support  (quoted  in  the  preceeding  section)^  . 

which  appeared  in  an  1845  issue  of  the  AwU    The  School  Committee 

returned  to  the  issue  in  its  1847 *-48  report,  with  enthusiasm.   It  seems 

likely  that  this  new  support  developed  out  of  a. desire  to  add  the  final 

touch  to  an  otherwise  complete  system  of  public  schooling* 

A  suitable  gradation,  of  Schools,  adapted  to  the 

_  ^  age s_and-ad vancement -of  the-chi Idr en,— will-  g^reatly — -    - 

facilitate  their  education*    Such  an  arrangement  of  the 
Schools  may  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  age*    A  list  of  studies  may  be  assigned  to  each 
grader  suitable  to  the  scholars  in  it*   This  principle* 
ha.s  been  successfully  applied  in  Lynn*    --Here,  at 
present,  the  Pr imary,  the  Intermediate,  and  the 
Principal  Schools  span  over  the  whole  School  life* 
The  Hip[h  School  only  seems  to  .be  wanting. 

P.egarding  possible  arrangements,  the  Committee  suggested  two: 

first,  a  separate  high  school  could  be  established;  second,  high  school 

departments  might  be  attaqhed  to  several  principal  schools*  ,  Jp.  its  next 

reprrt,  the  Committee  advocated  the  former  option  on  the  grounds  that 

the  latter  v/ould  not  "answer  the  intent  of  the  law,    and  further,  that 

"it  is  seriously  questionable  whether  it  would  be  .expedient  to  establisl* 

them^  ""^^  The  report  continued  to  note  that  a^.^  academy  in  town  already 

.offered  high  school  level  instruction,  .and  proposed  that  it,  with  m?  ^ter 

Jacob  Batchelder,  be  merged  -^^to  the  public  school  system*  Finally, 

in  the  second  term  of  the  If       iO  school  year,  the  latter  proposal  was 

put  into  effect*   The  school  was  crowded  and  not  centrally  located,  but 

it  did  complete,  perhaps  mostly  symbolically  at  this  time,  the  sys- 

tem  of  public  schooling  in  Lynn*  ' 

As  new  grades  of  schools  were  distinguished  and  established, 

new  typea  of  ends  and  means  became  appropriate*,^ As  has  alrt>ady 
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been  argued,  the  modern  iirban  ideology  placed  its  stress  upon  tha 


development  of  a  moral  character  in  the  individual,  o This  required  an^ 
important  shift  in  the  conception  of  the  student  from  one  who  becomes 
literate  enough  to  read  the  Bible  and  thus  have  his  soul  saved  to  one  who 
becomes  something --a  good  and  knowledgeable  person.   Due  to  this 
change,  pedagogy  moved  from  the  art  of  coercing  learningv"  to  one  of 
.molding  the  affections,  as  well  as  of  imparting  knowledge.    The  period 
before  1850  in  Lynn  may  be  characterized  as  experimental  in  this  re- 
gard.   An  example  of  an. early  transitional  technique  is  described  in 

the  1831  report  of  the  School  Committee.    One  school  requires,  it 

« 

reads,  ^ 

every  scholar  at  the  close  of  each  half  day  to  review 
his  condjict  at  school  for  that  time»  and  to  pass  sentence 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  upon  himself,  and  receive 
a  reward  accordingly.    It  is  believed  by  your  committee 
that  if  this  principle  of  discipline  could  be  carried  into 
all  our  schools  it  would  be  a  valuable  improvement^  and 
produce  a  happy  influence  upon  the  moral  character  of 
our  youth.  "^"^ 

Here  the  student  is  still  fundamentally     U  /"ner ,  but  now  c  learner  of 
feelingB#    Two  years  later,  the  school  committee  praised  the  recently 
introduced,  although  occasional,  use  of  music  in  the  schools  as  a 
means  of  promoting  morality.    This,  it  must  be  recognized,  cor  ti- 
tuted  ri  radical  departure  from  tradition,  for  it  was  not  that  the 
student  would  learn  about  music  from  instruction,  but  that  the 
music  experience  would  positively  affect  the  cLild's  character.  To 
put  it  another  way,  the  goal  was  not  that  the  child  know  good  music, 
but  that  he  be  good,  like  the  music.    By  1850,  the  school  committee 
explicitly  recognized  this  function.    Noting  that  music  adds  to  *'the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  all,    it  advocated  the  hiring  of  a  music 
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teacher,  which  'Svould  mean  a  great  gain  to  the  morals  and  habits  of 
/the?  children. 

With  such  a  pedagogical  perspective,  the  teacher  came  to  be 

perceived  as  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  factors  in  the 

schooling  process.    ''The  character  of  the  school,"  stateathe  1845*46 

report,  "must  depend  primarily  on  that  of  the  teacher  r  •  ♦     As  xnigBT 

be  expected,  this  would  be  most  important  in  the  primaries. 

Proper  success  in  such  schools  requires  talents  of  a 
high  order;  a  heart  at  once  affactionate  and  cotirageous; 
a  mind  original,  vivacious,  fruitful  and  ardent  even  to 
occasional  enthus.»asm;  fluercy  of  utterance^  aptness  in 
illustration;  and  especially  that  knowledge  of  the  human    :^  • 
heart,  that  quickness  of  perception,  depth  of  feeling, 
mildness  of  temper,  and  purity  of  spirit,  so  i^eedful,  - 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  in  the  education  of 
the  n?oral  affections.  4^  •       -  • 

In  the  higher  grad^es  of  schools,  too,  the  teacher  had  a  significant  job 

to  do.    There  the  emphasis,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  subjects  of 

instruction,  was  upon  the,  more  traditional  end  ofmai'-ory  of  inform- 

ation,  but  now  taking  into  account  motivational  factors.    School  com- 

mittee  members  recognized  that  if  one  is  to  learn,  one  must  beconie 

involved  with,  or  interested' in,  material  at  hand.    Teachers  appajr- 

ently  retained  more  traditional  notions  of  learning,-  however,  than  did 

committee  members.    The  following  passage  flrom  the  1849-50  report 

makes  this  clear:  "The  great  deficiency  of  our  system  now  is,  that  it  . 

is  based  almost  entirely  upon  a  mere  knowledge  of  words,  and  from 

first  to  last  proceeds  upon  this  method,  hardly  recognizing  the  fact  of 

47 

the  existence  of  things.  "      Thus,  whether  in  terms  of  character  form- 
ation  or  of  the  mastery  of  information,  great  educational  advances  could 
be  made*    But  for  this  to  occur,  the  system--especiaily  the  teacher-'* 
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must  be  brought  into  line  with  the  new  ideal.   To  achieve  this  end, 
supervision  became  of  greater  importance  than  ever* 

Discussion  of  the  issues  associated  with  administration  did  not 
get  under  way  in  earnest  until  the  la*^3  1840s.    This  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  school^ committer  did  not  take  their  work 
seriously.   For  instance,  the  coxrjnittee  members  for  the  1834-35 
school  year  stated  that,  like  others  before  it,  they  considered  them- 
selves "guardians  of  the  mental  and  moral  cultivation  of  the  youth  of 
48 

this  town.  "      But  it  w^s  not  until  the  institutional  base  became  more 
complex  and  differentiated  that  sophisticated  thinking  regarding 
administrative  matters  became  necessary  or  even  reasonable^  Thi,s 
it  is  not  surprising  that  administrative  issuesux^re  not  clarified  until 
about  the  same,  time  that  the  outline  of  the  system  came  to  completion. 

The  turning  point  came  when  Lynn  received  its  city  charter. 
The  existence  of  two  types  of  governing  bodies--the  several  prudential 
committees  (also  known  at  different  times  as  ward  or  district  committees) 
and  the  one  scho  ^  committee  (earlxer  called  jsuperintending  committee)-- 
had  increasingly  caub^      ^ore  problems  than  it  had  solved.    An  unten- 
able situation  had  -come  to  pass  whereby  the  school  committee  was 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  teachers  Aared  by  somebne  else-- 
the  prudential  committees.   At  any  rate,  the  new  charter  changed  all 
that,  and  much  more.    Before,  the  school  committee  members  had 
fieen  elected  from  a  general  ticket,  without  regard  to  ward  of  resid- 
ence; now,  every  ward  had  one  representative  on  the  general  com- 
mittee,  each     whom  asstimed  the  duties  of  a  ''ward  committee*  " 
Bach  of  these  was  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  schools  within  . 
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its  jurisdiction,  while  the  high  school,  serving  the  city  as  a  whole,  was 

49 

controlled  by  a  special  committee.       Besides  all  of  tI^^j^thfe_5eho^ 
Committee  as  a  whole  now  had  the  real  power,  xmlike  any  of  its  prede* 
cessors^  '  .  _      _   — 

~  hot  merely  to  test  the  amount  of  knowledge  committed 

to  the  meraory  by  each  pupil,  but  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  the  mode  of  instruction,  the  mental  discipline 
acquired,  the  power  of  independent  thought  developed, 
the  general  tone  of  feeling,  and  the  relation  between 
the  teacher  and  ou^lls. 

In  1850,  the  means  of  centralization  and  comprehensive  control  had 

been  achieved.    No\/  all  that  remained  was  to  use  these  means  to  ^ 

insure  that  Lynn*s  educational  efforts  were  directed  toward  producing 

\ 

knowledgeable,   '  sciplined  youthX^ 

The  period  from  1850fto  1870  may  be  characterized  as  a  time 
of  diver  sification' of  function  and  growth  in  absolute  size  of  the  system 
of  schools.    The  populatior  explosion,  of  course,  constituted  the  occa- 
sion for  this,  %nd  the  School  C  immittee  had  to  respond*    In  tl^ie  1850-51 
school  year,  forty-seven  total  classrooms  {2  high  school,  16  grammar, 
9  intermediate,  and  20  primary)  accommodated  children  from  a  popu- 
lation (1850)  ot  14,257.    The  School  Committee  that  year  consisted  of 
fifteen  members:  two  ex  officio  (the  Mayor    and  the  President  of  the 
City  Council);  one  each  from  the  city*s  nine    ards;  and  four  elected  at 
large.    All  served  one'-year  terms.    In  1855,  in  the  interest  of  extend- 
ing its  ability  to  control  the  systenx,  the  committee  reorganized  some- 
what, by  arranging  itself  into  five  standing^committees  (school  books  and 
apparatusi^  finances,  school  houses,  examination  of  teachers,  and  fuel) 
and  four  visiting  committee £5  (one  each  for  the  high  scEbx^i,  the 
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grammars,  the  intermediates,  and  the  priniaries).   This  form  of 
or ganizatimvremairiTd  essentially  unchanged'until  1170,  with  the  two 
.most  significant  exceptioas  being:  first,  in  1864  the  committee  merged/ 
the  intermediates  into  the  grammars  ("  lost  of  them  shared  building, 
anyhow),  thereby  diminishing  by  one  the  number  of  visiting  con^mittees; 
and  second,  four  school  districts  were  established  (including  all  gram- 
'  mars  and  primaries  within  the  boundaries  of  each)  so  that  the  total 
nximber  of  visiting  commi^^tees  was  now        By  1870,  28,233  people 
lived  in  Lynn,  and  ninetyrtwo  school  rooms  (5  high  school,  45  gram- 
mar^ and  42  primary)  were  in  operatior 

Lack  of  ade<luate  and  appropriately  organized  space  for  the 
grammars  and  the  primaries  was-  a  persistent  difficulty  for  school 
committees  throughout  this  period.   Although  five  new. buildings  had 
been  added -bejtwe en  1845  and  ]:850r"by^(    1,  overcrowding  especially 
in  the  primaries  had  become  a  real  problem,  ^  Out  of  the  fifty- six 
primary  rooms  that  year,  eleven  averaged  over  eighty  children  in 
attendance  (sometimes  over  100),  at  a  time'  when  educators  agreed 

that  seventy- was  the  malximiim  number  of^ children  tliat  should  be 

.  '  5 1  '  '  ^ 

allowed  if  good,work  >yas  to  be  done,  .     With  so  many  pupils  per 

class,  the  importance  of  discipline  was  compelling,  without  reference 

to  larger  social  issues.    When  the  school  Committee  thought  about  the 

physical  plant,  however,  crowding  was  not  the  only  consi<Jeration-- 

proper  organii^ation,  too,,  wa.s  a  big  factoif,  ^  And  in  the  case  of  the 

grammar  schools,  it  bec^tme  clear  to  the  committee,  at  least  as  early 

as  1865,  that  if  it  >>v'as  to  j^rovide  the  kind  of  education  desired,  the  actual 

org|t.nization  of  the  schoolrooms 'had  to  be  altered: 
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The  old  system  of  one  large  room,  where  the  principal 
remains' to  hav^  in  charge  one-half  of  all  the  scholars 
of  his  assistants  all  the  time*  as  well  as^  those  he 
directly  instructs,-  is  injurious  to  his  health,  comfort 
and  efficiency,  and  is  now  being  superseded,  or  ?has  been, 
in  all  our  large  cities,  by  the  just  plan  of  an  equ?.l  distri- 
bution of  labor,  under  which  arrangement  each  teacher 
.   governs  and  keeps  in  her  own  room,  all  the  time,  all 
the  pupils  she  instructs,  52  ^  r 

The  Committee  pressured  the  City  Council  on  this  matter,  and  finally 

announced -in  1868  that  different  accommodations  would  poon  be  ready 

for  four  of  the  grammar  .schools '"t\yo  nev^  buildings,  and  two  others 

reconstructed  from  ones  used  originally  for  crity^ government  purpose*^ 

Th^e  following  year,  the  committee  report  expressed  satisfaction  with 

t\ie  two  new  building r,  although  it  noted  further  that  two  other  wards 

v/ould  s^oon*have  urgent  needs.   New  buildings  there,  they  argued, 

were  necessary  ''for  the  accurate  grading  and  classification  which 

'  "    .  '        ■  53 

are  of  such  vital  imp&rtance  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  V  In^ 

1870,  the  school  committee  reported  that  due  to  the  great  population 

increase  of  the  past  ten  year s,  several  new  grammar  /school  buildings 

had  b^en  put  up.    Their  old  ones,  they  continued,  had^in  turn  been 

occupied  by  primary  schools,  schools  tha^  ^    virtue  of  the  extreme 

youth,  ah;*  thus  immobility  of  their  clientele,  had  to  r^maih  dijspersed 

'  / 
throughout  the , city.  '  . 


Not  only V was  the  school  committee  required  to  provide  adequate 
buildings  to  house  the  schopl  system;  it  also  had  to« develop  and  arrange 
the  organizational  sequence  that  would  define  for  t^e  student -his  pub- 
Uc  sfhool  career.    5^opulati6n  increases  consis.  .ntly  paused  problems 

^  C       "  i 

of  overcrowding;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  rather  large  , 

'     "     .  *         ^  *    /  ^  , 

p'lmbers  of  children  at  the  schools  also  provided  the  nec'es-sajcyi  *  " 
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conditions  for  a  highly  classified  system  in  which  studen^'  progress 
depended  on  their  academic  achieven^jj*^   This  seemed  a  great  oppor- 
tunity  to.the  school  committee..    Diyisibns  and  sub-divisions  could  bg^ 
established— aUea St  theoretically'--until  all  students  in'a  given  clase 
would  be^at  almost  exactly  the;sam^  level  of  advancement*    ,  With 
this  type  of  arrangement,  the  teacher  tould  work  with  many  as  well  as 
withjone,  with  no  time  wasted  oV  those  w^o  were  behind.    To  this  '»hd, 
BchoVl  committees  spent  much -time  affid  ^hergy  working 'on  the  closely 
related  problems  of  gradation  of  scKbols'  and  classification  within 

them*  ,  .  J  , 

.    To  illustrate  this  point,  it  is  in s'tr" active  to  -onsidef  two  of^the  ^ 
issues  that  received  much  of  the, committees'  attention:  ^irst,  the  ■ 

4 

refinement  of  the  suB-sys»',em  of  primary  schools;  and  second,  the 

incorporation  of  the  intermediates  into  the  grammar  schools.    Let  us 

begin  wim  the  primaries.    Riecail  that  they  had  been  established  to  ^ 

provide  a  more  substantive 'educational  experience  for  the  youngest 

^  '  s   ^  * 

children  who  had  previously  bden  required  to  sit  unsupervised  and 

idle  while  thfe  teacher  listened  t^  th^e  old^r  children  recite^  By  J850,  ^^ 

however,  it  was  evident  to  the" school  committee  members  that  the 

primaries,  too,  contained  within  themselves  children  of  significantly 

varying  levels  of  achievenient,  and  further^hat  9-igni?:icantly  different 

learning  situations  were  needed  if  these  children  were  to  b^^'dealt  with 

most  effectively*  *  *        •  , 

.  *  -  '  \.  -  ^. 

In  eighteen  small,  though  cr.owded  r^"*hbols  of  the.  ^ 

town,  may  be  seen,  together,  tne  incongruous  nriingling 
■   ;df  children  v/ho  ought  not  to  study,  ought  not>to  sit  .stHl, 
J   who  ought  to  be  amused  and  interested  and  receive 
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^^s^ruc^-ion  only  as  play,  with  children  who  ha//e  passed 
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over  this  first  boundary,  and  begin  to  reason,  to 
apply  their  minds  to  books,  and  preserve  stillness 
and  order#  55 

Clearly,  these  children  should  be  separated,  and  therefore  the 
committee  suggested  the  establishment, of  ^'either  more  intermedi- 
ate schools,  or  a  grade  of  alphabet  schools,  where  all  engage  in 
general  exercises.  •  .  "      Finally  the  1860  report  jsinnounced  that 
fiver  such  experimental  schools  were  now  in  operation.    Organized  in 
buildings  already  occupied  by  two  primary  schools,  '*the  <}ivision  was 
made  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  six  classes  in  a  properly 
arranged  Primary'^r^hool.   The  three  upper  classes  form  the  upper 
school,  and  the  three  lower  the  alphabet  school. "  By  this  organiza- 
tion^  each, child  experiences  '^constant  occupation,  suited  to  his  years 
and  capacity."      The  experiment  became  established  policy,  and  m 
1870  the  forty-five  schools  were  now  divided  into  eighteen  upper  pri- 
maries, and  twenty-two  sub -primaries,  with  9nly  three  remaining  as 
mixed  primaries--these  latter  to  be  found  in  the  most  sparsely- 
populated  sections  of  the  City.   Clearly,  school  committees  in  Lynn 
had  all  they  could  do  to  keep  up  with  organisational  problems-- 
broade"  social  concerns  increasingly  received  less  of  their  attention. 

Within  the  same  twenty  year  period,  the  school  committee 
'completely  i^eversed  itself  on  the  value  and  necessity  of  intermediate 
schools.    Here,  again,  problems  of  internal  organization  received 
almost  the  total,  attention  of  the  committee.    Noting  the  anticipated 
continuation  of  population  growth,  the,  committee  in  1853  expected 
that  many  hew  schools  would  have  to  be  built.    It  further  stated* 
indicating  a  faith  in  the  viability  of  the  intermediate  school  ag,,  a.  

479   '  
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permanent  institution,  that  Vit  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a  better 

policy,  a«  .well  as  better  economy,  to  raise  the  standard,  and  multiply 

58 

the  intermediates,  than  to  establish  new**granimar  schools*  "  The 
schools  prospered  (at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee  members), 
and  in  1861  the  annual  report  proudly  announced  that  "irPaccordance 
with  the  conviction  that  uniformity  of  character  and  attainment  simpli- 
fies the  duties  of  the  teacher,  the.  grading  system  has  .been  applied  to 
these  schools  also.         Only  two  years  later,  however,  things  appear- 
ed  quite  differ ent# 

Wh^e  the  grading  system  has  been  heartily, 
endorsed  in  the  Primaries,  it  may  well  bo  doubted 
whether  it  does  not  need  essential  modification  in 
the  Intermediates.    The  educational  ground  covered 
by  both  grades  •  .  •  can  be  accomplished  by  many 
scholars  in  one  year,  and  it  is  manifest  that  unless 
we  resort  to  semi-annual  promotions,  or  make  some 
other  change,  injustice  is  done  to  such  by  keeping 
.  them  back.  •  »     A  crisis  has  now  been  reached  in 
the  history  of  this  grade;  whether  the  difficulties  of 
next  year  can  be  met  as  were  tKos^  of  this  year, 
cannot  now  be  determined*    In. the  opinion  of  some, 
the  time  is  rot  far  distant  when  we  must  follow  the 
example  of  Boston  and  other  cities,  and  merge  our 
Intermediates  in  our  Grammar  schools*  -  This 
involves  changes  in  our  Grammar  schools,  parti- 
cularly in  our  school -houses,  for  ..which  we  are  not 
now  preoared.  60  '  ■       /  - 

The  change  was  made,  however,  only  five  months  later.    The  1864 
report  states  the  committee*s  reasons  for  deciding  upon  the  mergers. 
First,  as  indicated  just  above,  a  bad  educational  situation  had  devel- 
oped whereby  many  students,  ready  to  progress  to  grammar  school 
work,  were  required  to  bide  their  time  until  the  yearly  promotions. 
This,  concurrently,  caused  a  difficult  problr^m  for  the  grammars, 
because  they  had  to  face  times  of  large  influx  of  students  and  others 
of  deficiencies  of  numbers.   With  the  mergers,  however,  the  I 
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grammars  would  be  kept  full,  with  the  principal  able  to  promote 
qualified  students  from  intermediate  classes  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
accommodated.   Next,  if  merger  had  not  occurred,  more  intermedi- 
ates would  have  had  to  be  opened*    This  would  have  compounded  an 
already  difficult  discipline  problem  caused  by  the  fact  that  no  authority 
figure  existed  to  control  the  entire  building.    But  with  the  new  arrange- 
ments,  one  principal  would  have  responsibility  for  the  whole  schooL 
Thus,  •'A  burden,  with  respect  to  general  discipline  and  order,  has 
been  taken  from  the  shoulders  pi  the  /female/  Intermediate  teachers 

and  placed  upon  the  male  principals,  and  order,  in  each  yard,  and 

< 

with%all'the  scholars,  is  preserved  with  greater  ease  and.  eifXiciency^ ''^ 

♦    »' '  » 

Finally,  tHere  wo\ild  be  a  significant  saving  in  future  expenses*  -"This 
plan  centralizes  our  schools,  and  in  future  provision  for  accommcda-. 

s 

tions,  one  la^ge  building  will  be  required  instead  of  four  or  six  small- 
er  ones;  and  it  is  readily  seen  that  true* economy  is  attained  thereby*' 
This  new  form  of  organization  constituted  a  four  year  covirse  of  study, 
through  which  the  student  would  pass  in  a  sequence  of  a  minimum  of 
six  class  levels*    By  1866,  the  process  of  merging  the  grammars  and 
intermediates  was  completed*  ,  ,  . 

As  we  have  seen  in  the!  years  prior      mid -century  school 
committees  experimented  with  pedagogical  techniques  in  an  attempt 
to  affect  significantly  and  positively  the  development  of  each  student's 
character,  espec^ly  irNfre  primaries*   This  process  became  more 
intricate  in  the  two  decades  after  1850*    This  occurred,  first  because 
institutional  conditions,  characterized  by^the  diversification 
described  above,  provided  a  broader  and  richer  field  for  possible 
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school  committee  educational  actiou--that  is,  there  was  a  lot  going 
on  that  stimulated  thought  regarding  possible  future  schooling 
arrangements.    Second,  the  new  structure  of  the  school  committee 
it  self --enlarged  and  differentiated --allowed  individual  conimittee 
members  the  Opportunity  to  concentrate  more  strongly  on  pedagogi- 
cal matters.   Two  sets  of  criteria  had  to  b.e  satisfied  before  any 
pedagogical  technique  or  curricular  material  cotild  be  incorporated 
into  the  public  school  system.    The  first,  of  course,  and  most  obvi- 
ously, was  that  such  techniques  and  materials  must  be  expected  to 
achieve  in  the  student  the  results  sought  by  the  school  committee--a 
minimal  level  of  literacy  and  good  character  formation.    The  second, 
less  obvious  but  increasingly  important,  was  that  the  techniques  and 
materials  must  facilitate  the  functioning  of  tlie  school  system  as  such. 

If  the  proposed  policy  did  not  satisfy  both  of  these  it  had  no  chance  of 

« 

•  being. implemented. 

-  School  committees  faced  the  very  difficult  and  continuous  prob- 
lem that  the  uniform  system. of  schooling  and  instruction  would  degen- 
erate  into  mechanical  teaching  and  learning.   As  the  school  committee 

put  it  in  1856,  there  was  a  danger  in  the  "uniform  plan  of  public  educa- 

63 

tion"  being  pursued  in  Lynn.       There  was,  the  menmbers  realized,  the 

chance  of  *'mechanica^feill  superseding  living  assimilation;  of  m*ere 

external  facility  in  the  parrot-like  repetition  of  thejwords  of  the  book 

64 

taking  the  place  of  a  real  ability  to  think.         Oyer  the  years,  com- 
mittee members  struggled  with' this  fear.   3y  the '1860s,  they  had 
come  to  advocate  a  pedagogical  technique  called  object  teaching, 
whereby  learning, would  be  meaningful  instead  of.  abstract*   In  1866 
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the  committee  report  described* the  vcilue  of  object  teaching  for  • 
instruction  in  the  primaries.  ^ 

Object  teaching  is  in*accordance  with  nature  and 
art  a^  they  exist  around  us  and  are  understood  by  the 
—   scholars,  assiimes  as  known  only  what  is  known  by  the 
pupil,  begins  with  reality  and  passes  onward  from  the 
known* to  the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge_,  till  the,  ; 
abstract  can  be  understood  and  properly  appreciated. 
It  demand^  something  more  thqm  mere  expression  of 
words  without  comprehension;  it  requires  thought  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  verbal  expressioni^^?^ 

The  report  further  advised  that  a  modified  version  of  object  teaching 

be  used  in  the  grammars,  although  it  also  noted  its  shortcomings. 

Simplification,  demonstration  and  object  lessons 
^    are  all  proper  andXvery  beneficial,  especially  in  the  lower 
classes,  but  the  learner  should  always  bear  in  mind  'That 
there  is  no  royal  road  to*^ learning.  *  Every  scholar  must 
be  taught  to  practice  self-reliance,  to  labor  with  his 
intellect,  to  think  and  understand  for  himself.  66 

The  main  point,  however,  was  that  "There  is  too  much  memorizing, 
and  not  sufficient  thought.  "      In  1868,  the  committee  adopted  a  new 
'•course  of  study"  called,  "oral  instruction.  "   "•  .  .  much  s'tress  is 
laid  upon  this  method  of  teaching,  and  topics'V^'e  suggested  suited  to 
each  grad^f  schools.  "      This  method  was  just  what  the  school  com- 
mittee members  had  been  looking  for:  it  would  actually  involve  the 
stxident  in  the  study  of  materials  chosen  or  approved  by  the  school 
committee.    "In  these  exercices,  it  is  the  teacher  's  aim  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  children,  in  order  to  show  them  how  to  gratify  it;  to  lead 
them  to  form  habits  of  enquiring,  rather  than  to  kccummulate  isolated 

facts."       By  the  useof  ""such  a  method,  in  oth^r  words,  the  student 

'   '    •  \ 
would  be  persuaded  to  study  what  the  School  Committee  asked  instead 

of  being  forced  to  study  what  he  was  told.   The  latter  method,  it 

m 
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seemed,  ♦^vorked  better.  In  neither  case,  however,  did  it  occ^r  to  the 
school  committee  to  consult  the  student  as  to  his  preference. 

"   The  new  peda;jogical  ideas  also  met  the  second  criterion, of 
acceptability- -they  helped  to  maintain  the  system.   This  occurred 
as  the  teacher  drew  the  pupil  into  a  relationship  founded  upon  the 
affections*    The  1857  report  states  characteristically^  "In  some 
schools  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  precise  order  and  regular 
drill  as  in  others;  but  there  is  a  kindly  feeling  existing  between  teach- 
er and  ptipil,  and  a  motherly  influence  which  accomplishes  good  re- 
70 

suits*  "      In  other  words,  realized  the  school  board  members,  teach- 
ers had  the  ability  to  maintain  order  "(and  therefore  facilitate  the 
^ functioning  of  the  systern)  merely  by  disapproving  of  the  child^s  actual 
or  envisioned  "disorderly"  or  "immoral"  acts.   The  1863  school  report 

>  V 

states,  for  instance,  that  the  teacher  should  act  "as  an  effectual  and 
continual  restraifit*   The  pupil  should  not  feel  that  he  is  away  from  th^ 

eye  and  ear  oi  the  teacher,  and  thus,  by  scarcely  crossing  the  thres- 

«^        *  • 

hold,  the  unexceptional  decorvim  of  the  school  be  outraged  by  the  unre- 

J  ^  ^  « 

buked  flow  of  profanity,  or  by  obscene  words  and  acts*"  More 

directly  related  to  instruction,  the  teacher *s  ability  to  interest  the 

child  in  an  innocuous  activity  would  tend  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief: 

"The  secret  of  good  order  and  improvement  is  to  ke'ep  those  that  are 

not  reading  or  reciting  so  interested  in  drawing  or  printing  upon  the' 

slate  or  blackboard  as  not  to  disturb  otbers  by  their  restlessness  or 
72 

roguish  pranks*  "  It  was  from  this  point  of  view,  then,  ^^hat  school 
committees  consistently  opposed,  except  in  the  rt^st  extreme  cases, 
the  use  of  corporal  punishment.    Thus  the  1857  school  report 

484 
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advocated  moral  discipline.:  . 

That  is,  the  only  **discipline'*^w6rthy  of  the  name, 
which  makes  the  pupils  discipline  themselves;  which  is 
constantly  tending  towards  habits  of  self-respect  and 
self-government;  which  ha«  no  need  of  temporary 
restraints  and  petty  punishments,  because  the  great- 
est punishment  of  all  is  the  consciousness  of  deserving 
it;75 

School  Committee  members  had  learned  a  good  lesspn-r-in  many  cases 
psychological  force  is  more  effective  than  physical  force* 

By  } 870  Lynn's  school  system,  as  an  educational  organi^.a- 
tion,  had  achieve^  the  essential  form  it  would  ma^intain  well  into  the 
twentieth  century*   The  fundamental  assumptions  regarding  pedagogi- 
cal and  cur  ricUlar  matters  had  been  clarified  and  embodied  in  system- 
wide  policies,  and  visiting  committees  did  all  they  could  to  assure 
their  complete  implementation.    Particular  techniques  and  subjects, 
to  be  studied  might  vary  after  this  time,  but  t^e  basic  thinking  on 
these  matters  would  never  be  challenged*   Also  by  1870,  the  grading 
of  schools  had  been  completed --the  sub-primary,  prii^^ry,  grammar, 
and  high  schdol  sequence  would  continue  to  define  the  system*  After 
1870,  that  is,  the  organizational  arrangements  would  .continue  to  de- 
fine  the  educational  policies  and  bureaucratic  stages  through  which  the 

children  of  Lynn  were  expected  to  pass.^  The  size  of  the  system,  how- 

.  >^ 

ever,  did.  continue  to  increase,  and'with  thitf  came  sigmfi<jant  changes 

-  -V,  *  ^ 

in  the  mode  by  which  school  committees  tried  .to  control  it.  Beginning 
around  1870  a  shift  iA  the  school  committee's  emphasis  occuifred: 
•Before,  the  concern  had  been  to  determine  good  educational  policies 
and  to  organize  a  system  of  schools  fro  embody  them;  now,  with  this 
already  achieved,,  the  problem  was  to  adminisjfer  it*   This  would  bo  a 
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dif£||:ult  job,  as  we  shall  see,  because  although  the  form  had  been  set, 
the  content  had  not*    Dux:ing  the  remaining  three  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury,  the  system  grew  as  it  had  never  grown  before* 

,        The  size,  of  Lynn^s  school  system  more  than  doubled  between 
1870  and  1900*    As  before,  steady  increases^  in  population  served  as 
the  main  reason  foi*  the  ^owth*    Beginning  in  1870  with  a  population 
of  28,233,  Lynn  had  68,  513  residents  by. the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
represents  a  growth  factor  of  over  2. 4*    The  rise  in  average  daily 
attendance  (a«d«a«)  at  the  schools  reflects  this  increase.   In  the  pri- 
maries,  for  example,  the  a.d.a.  for  the  fallr/  1870  term  was  1,935^ 
By  1899  the  corresponding  figure  had  reached  4,633,  a  growth  of  139 
percent*   A  similar  increase  occurred  in  the  graJumars.    There  the 
a^d.a.  for  the 'fall,  1870  t^rm  was  1,722.'  This  increased  to  3,712 
by  1899.   This  represents  a  growth  of  115  percent,  not  as  great  as 
the  primaries',  but  nevertheless  a  doubling  in  average  flaily  attend- 
ance.  The  gr^5.test  percentsige  increase,  occurred  at  the  high  school 
level.    In  1870  the  a.d.a*  for  the  fall  term  was  150^    By  1899  the  num- 
ber had  reached  748  (the  combined  figure,  for  the  Classical  and  the  new 
English  High  School}*    This  represents  almost  a  four-fold  increase, 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  population  increase*   As  population  and 
attendance  gr^w,  so  d^^e  nunabers  of  teachers  employed,  the  nvun- 
bers  of  classrooms  in  operation,  and  the  total  annual  expenditures. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  ^ also,  the  percentage  of  increase  was  well 

over  one-hundredr   _  -  ^  r  —  -     —  y 

^While  Lynn's  pedagogical  policies--object  teaching,  oral 

instruction,  and  discipline  by^moral  suasion*- '^remained  constant  for 

*  '  
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the  remainder  otthe  century, --some  cxirricular  changes  were  discussed. 
In  each  caise  they  reflected  the  school  committee  members'  ongoiug 
committment  to- prepare  the  individual  to  fit  into  society  as^it  was 
given  at^any  particular  time«   It  is  in  this  context  that  successive 
.  school  committees  discussed  the  grammar  school  curriculum,  and 
interipittently  sponsored  niglxt  schools*   Regarding  the  gramniars, 
coplmittee  reports  consistently  asserted  that  **the  change  in  character 
of  our  population  owing 'to  rapid  growth,  has.  introduced  a  la^rge  ntun- 
ber  of  scholars  who  cannot  avail  themselves''  ot  the  High  School. 
While  these  future  laborers  remain,  stated  the  2S69  report,  reachers 

75 

in  the  grammars  should  try  to  irxstili  in  them  "the  love  of  knowledge.  '* 

-  The  next  year„  the  school  report  noted  that  "in  view  of  the  pupil'? 

liability  to  a  premature  conclusion  of  his  studies,  "  the  grammar 

schools  should  so  "shape  his  instruction  as  in  the  best  manner  to 

76 

answer  the  requisitions  of  practical  life.  "      By  1876,  the  school 

committee  asserted  that  "it  seems  specially  desirable  that  the 

instruction  here  given  shall  be  as  thorough  as  possible  in  those 

branches  which  in  after  life  shall  meet  the  everyday  v/ants  of  the 

mechanic,  t\ie  trader,  and  of  every  class  filling  the  ordinary  ranks 

77 

of  society,  whethet  men 'or  women."*      Although  the  committee 
reports  expressed  this  concern,  little  in  the  way  of  structural 
changes  resulted.  *  •  - 

Evening  schools  were  another  half-hearted  attempt  to  make 

-  Lynn's  schools  reievant  to  the  "ordinary  ranks.  "  The  1868  school 
report  expresses  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  approached  this 
issuv%.  •  ■'   ••'     •  '  '     >'•*■•-.•.•.•  ■ 
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•   Our  system  of  public  instruction  should  be  enla-rged 
so  as  to  reach  all  classes*    The  city  contains  a  large  n\un'*» 
,  .         ber  of  boys  and  girls  'whom  neceissity  obliges  to  forego  the 
advantages  of  the  day  schools,  and  to  work  in  th^e  shop  and 
elsewhere*   For  such' young  people  we  know  no  means  of 
supplying  even  a  little  necessary  knowledge  better  'than  by^ 
*  a  system  of  well-conducted  Evening  Schools.  •  •  •  The 
laboring  class  of  the  city,  composed^  largely  o^. young 
people,  demands  the  establishrnent  of  such  schools;  arid 
we  recommend  the  suble^t^o  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  next  Boara.y^—  \ 

The  following  year  the  committee  opened  four  evening  srhools--two 
for  males  and  two  for  females--as  an  "experiment.     Because  atten- 
dance appears  not  vo  have  befen  particularly  high,  the  committee  h 

I  4 

•  asserted,  "It  is  believed  that  an  extension  of  the  plan,  to  embrace 
a  central  school  of  a  higher  grade,  where  practical  Bookkeeping,  the 
higher  Mathematics,  and  similar  branches  should  be  taught,  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose.         By  1870,  classes  operated  in  each  of  the 
four  largest  wards^   But  problems^soon^appeared.   Attendance  was 
hot  as  high  as  expected,  and,  more  importantly,  a  trend  seemed  to 
be  developing  whereby  children  who  should  have  §een  in  day  school 
attended  nigbt  school  instead.    These  prbl^ems  continued,  and  in 
January,  1872  the  school  committee  voted  to  discontinue  the  schools. 
For  the  follov/ing  decade,  the  school  committee  occasionally  opuned  - 
evening  schools,  but  usually  found  that  attendance  was  too  low  and  too 
inconsistent.   Finally,  after  changes  in  management  procedures,  the 
night  schools  reopened  in  October,  1883.   From  that  time,  ai  least  . 
through Jhe  end  of  the  crintury,  they  were  a  constant,  J;hough  inlsigni-- 
ficant,  part  of  Lynn^s  public  school  by  stem.  ^  .  ,       >.  . 

It  was  the  major  concern  of  the  school  committee,  beginning 
in  the  late  1860s,  to  achieve  the  most  complete  control  possible  over 
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<.    .       '    . "        "      '   '     .     *  ' 
the  growing  public  school  system.   This  concern  found  expression  in 

\    •  •  '  *     -  f         <    *      ^  ■  V  * 

the  way  the  supervisory  function  wis  performed.   Qj^e  of  the  most 

aiffiault  problems,^  in  this  connectibn,  was  the  fact'that^  ars  the  niim- 

\ .    ;'^r  '  "  ^     '  • 

ber  of  schools  grew,  committee  member's  increasingly^haxl  trouble  , 

finding  time  to  make  enough  visits*   And  this  meant  that  a  uniformly 

high  quality  of  injstruc^ion  could  not^be  ^jfpetted.;  "There  is/*  states. 

the  1869  report,  ''a  lack  of  uhifbrmity  in  the  stijdies  of  schools*  of  the  * 

same  grade,  while  the  gendral  exercises  and  oral  instruction,  jwhich 

constitute  the  charm  of* some  schools,  are  wholly  unknovfii  to,  or  • 

receive  little  attention  in  other s« The  report  notes  further  that 

this  was  the  case^^t  least  partially;  because  without  constant . 

supervision  teachers  tend  to  allow  their  efforts  to  "flag*  "  The  pass- 

age  concludes  by  asserting,  on  the  basis  of  the  problems  just  d^scrib- 

80       '  . 

ed,  the  need  to  hire  a  superintendent  of  schools*       The  i;ommittee  t 
would  wait  until  188(H  ^however,  before  finally  taking  its  own  adyice. 

Before  hiring  a  superintendent,  the  school  committee  tried 
three  diff^ent  techniques  to^achi'jve  adequate  supervision.    First,-  it 
petitioned  the  City  Council  to  amend  the  City  Charter  so  ,ag  to  increase 
the  number  and  length  of  terms  6f  school  board  members;   Thus  in 
1870  the  school  committee  was  reconstituted  in  the  following  form ^^ 
the  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  City^Council  sat  as  ex  officio: 
members;  seven  members,  each  representing  one  of  the  city^s  seven 
wards,  were  elected  to  one -year  terms;  and  twelve  additional  mem- 
bers, four  of  whose  terms  would  expire  annually,  were  elected  for 
three-year  terms.    By  virtue  of  this  new  arrangement,  school  board 
me:nbers  expected  to  achi^eve  better  continuity  and  effectiveness'irt 
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performing  its  supervisory  function.    The  cbnimittee,  second,  extended 
significantly  th-e  administrative  function  of  the  grammar  principals 
begun  at  the  time  of  the  intermediate -gramrnar  pchool  mergers,  by*' 
putting  them  in  charge  of  supervising  the  various  departments  witbin  ^ 
their  own  schools  (1870)/  and  finally  by  placing  all  primaries  within 
their  respective  wards  under  their  purview  (1872),    Third)  and  fin- 
ally, sometime  in  the  mid-1870s,.  they  instituted  the  practice  of 
administering  standardized,  written  examinations  to  all  students  in 
the  high  school  and  the  grammars;'  at  tlie  end  of  each  term.  (They 
had  already  conducted  oral  examinations  in  the  primary  schools.)  By 
these  nieans  committee  members  hoped  to  deter:mine  strengths  and 
weakrippses  throughout  the  system,  and  thereby  be  in  a  better  pos  .ion 
to  achieve  a  uniformly  high  level  of  schooling  in  Lynn.^^^ 

'  Between  1877  and  1880,  the  committee  members  talked  more  ^ 
seriously -about  hir  ing  a  superintendent.   As  the  1877  r^eport  argued, 
the  pres^^nt  supervisory  arrangements  were  working  well  enough,  but 
perhaps  they  could  wof^k  even  better  under  one  person.    A  superin- 
tend'ent  ^^oul?i  be  a.  specialist  in  education,  a  q^iallty  that  could  not  be 
expected  of  boatd  members.   Furthermore,  v/ith  a  superintendent  in 
charge,  in>tead^.of  the  board,  there  could  be  ax:hieved  a  larger  "degree 
of  uniformity -and  singleness;  of  method.''®^  By  1879  the  committee, 
lesr,  and  Zesjs  sg.tisfied  with  its  own  ability,  ire  cognized  the  ''necessity 
of  giving  the  -schools  more  thorough  and  uniform  supervision.  '*  Re- 
cently board  members  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  grqwth 
of  the  qysten^,  and  teachers  had  become  ''discouraged  by  the  lack  of, 
interest.  ^'      It  wa^s  finally  decideji  to  appoint,  as       experiment,  a 
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superintendent  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.    They  voted 

unanimously  to  hire  Mr.  O.  B.  Bruce  o*'  Binghamton/  New  York,  to 

fill  the  position*   His  work  went  well,  and  the  school  committee  asked 

him  to  continue  his  service.    The  1880  report  describes  the  new 

supervising  arrangement: 

The  theory  of  the  management  of  the  schools  now 
is,  that  the  Superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  educational 
affairs,  and  has  the  assisterxe  of  a  Committee  who  shall' 
«     legislate  in  .accordance  with  his  suggestion s^if,  after 
intelligent  survey,  based  on  knowledge  of  its  own,  it 
sees  fit  to  do  so.    The  Siiperintendency  does  not  do* away, 
with  the  necessity  of  school  visitation,  and  a  study  of  \ 
current  ed'^cational  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  Committee* 
If  anything,  it  is  more  needed  than  evejf,  in  order  to 
work  out  the  best  xe suits  from  suggested, innovations 
from  an  expert  on  educational  matters,  as  the 
Superintendent  is.^4<? 

Although  the  school  conunittee  members  continued  to  yisit  sciiools, 

the  process  of  professipnalizing  school  administration  had  begun. 

Vithin  a  very  f^w  years  of  his  being  hired.  Superintendent  Bruce  held 

^effective  control  of  moot  aspects  of  administration,  including  policy 

determination.    The  appointment  of  a  superintendent,  then,  waa  the 

final  step  that  completed  the  process  of  the  evolution  of-a  set  of 

relatively  separate  district  schools  into  a  modern  public  school 

system.  . 

III.  Conclusion 

By  way  of  condtusion.  it  mights  be  interesting  to  pick  out 
several  issues  mentioned  in  the^  text  and  analyze  th^m  from  a  aiiore 
critical  point  of  vievi©  The  first  two,  Plough  important,  may  bo  ' 
disposed  of  rathar  quickly.    tV begin,  the  enormoug  significance 
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of  poptilation  growth  'must  be  stressed.   To  a  great  degree,  the  press 
of  children  determined  the  ultimate  organizational  form  of  the  system. 
Second,  while  ends  may  rernaiu  constant,  successive  policies  designed 
to  implement  them  may  c  ^ange  and  even  appear  to  contradict  each* 
other*   Recall,  for  instance,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  intermediate 
schools.    Committee  members  first  strongly  supported  them,  then 
abolished  them.    Yot  they  made  both  decisions  from  exactly  the  same 
point  of  view.    This  occurred  because  the  environing  institutional  struc- 
ture had  changed  to  the  degree  that  the  former  policy  had  been  render- 
ed contradictory  to  the  aims  that  produced  it.   Thus,  policy  deter- 
mination must  be  understood  to  exist  in  a  dialectical  relationship  with 
the  processes  of  in^  Uutional  evohition.    Lynn's  school  committee 
members  no  mor.e  directed  than  responded  to  the  organizational  situa- 
tion  as  it  developed  and  presented  itself  to  them.    As  with  the  case  of 
population  growth,  factors  outside  the  control  of  Lynn^s  citizens,  as 
individuals  or  as  committee  niembers,  determined  to  a  great  degree 
the  shape  the  system  would  take. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modern  urban  ideology^and  try  to 

% 

determine  its  significance.    Jt  was  perhaps  most /important  in  two  , 
non-bureaucratic  connections:  first,  in  determining  the  perspective 
by  which  pedagogical  judgments  would  be  made;  and  second,  in  


defining  a  theory  of  action.  In  each  case  it  proved  to  be  too  narrow 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  situations  it  was  believed  to  embrace. 

Regarding  pedagogy  first,  because  adherents  of  the  modern 
uf*  x.^  ideology  accepted  the  social  structure  as  good  by  definition, 
th^  individual  had  to  be  molded  and  prepared  to  fit  smoothly  into  it. 
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This  meant  that  the  fiindamental  problem  for  educators  was  to 
achieve  as  complete  control  as  possible  over  the  growth  of  the  child* 
To  this  end  they  began  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the  mental  and 
physical  processes  that  defined  the  growing  youth*   They  found,  for 
instance,  that  learning  occurs  when  the  subject-matter  is  compre- 
hensible  and  interesting -*a  truth  that  seems  self-evident  today* 
Certainly  these  insights  constituted  real  advances  in  understanding 
the  learning  process,  and  with  this  there  should  be  no  quarrel* 
Difficulties  begin  to  arisen  however,  as  the  uses  to  which  these 
insights  were  put  are  considered*  > 

The  fundamental  probl<in  was  that  the  pedagogical  techniques 
developed  from  these  insights  failed  to  take  into  account  the  integrity 

5 

of  the  student  as  an  acting,  thinking,  and  intrinsically  valuable  human 
being*   They  were  extremely  manipulative  in  character.   As  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  primary  schools,  for  instance,  educators  , 
emphasized  techniques  that  would  interest  the  student  in  his  assign- 
rents,  not  because  it  is  good  that  the  child  engage  in  interesting  aciir 
^dties,  but  because  greater  control  over  that  person's  development 
might  be  achieved  in  this  way^    More  importantly,  by  uise  of  such 
techniques,  the  student  by  definition  is  relieved  of  the  ability  j^nd  | 

opportunity  to  make  decisions*    He  no  longer  is  allowed  control  even 

\ 

of "hls^owrT preferences*  .innofher  words,  it~isnDW^h1:ng~to'^r<r5^iit^~^ 

' " '  •  ■'    '  ' '  i 

materials  from  various  points  of  view' so  that  a  person  will  have  a  j 

.1 

fair  opportunity  to  appreciate  and  possibly  work  with  themr  it  is  quite 
another  matter,  however,  to  create' the  psychological  conditions 
whereby  those  same  materials  cannot  be  resisted*   In  this  direction  ' 
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lies  tyranny-the  opportunity  to  choose,  in  any'meaningfxal  sense  of  the 
term,  is  eliminated*    Lynn's  school  people  should  not,  however,  be 
blamed  for  allowing  this  situation  to  develop--they  never  adequately 
comprehended  it*   This  failure  to  understand  occurred  because  the 
modern  \arban  ideology  could  not  distinguita  between  facilitated  learn- 
ing  and  psychological  force*    In  the  world  represented  by  Jiuch  a  view, 
all  good  individuals  share  allegiances  that  combine  to  protect  the 
unquestionably  good  and  therefore  true  social  order*    Thus  all 
teaching  designed  to  prepare  one  for  life  in  that  order  must  be  good"^"^. 
and  true*    In  such  a  context,  how  could  one  prefer  that  which  would 
•destroy  the  good  life?   This  was  unthinkable,  and  therefore  so  was 
Jhe  distinction*    If  a  pedagogical  technique  worked,  it^y/as  good*  That 
this  view  is  patently  false  (at  least  to  many  of  us  today),  indicates  a 
real  weakness  of  the  modern  urban  ideology* 

There  is  another  perhaps  more  fundamental  problem  with  this; 
ideology:  it  contains  an  inadequate  conception  of  action,  anq  there- 
fore a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  moral  responsibility*    This  came 
to  pass  because  people  failed  to  perceive  some  of  the  most  important 
implications  of  corporate  institutional  life*    Corporate  institutions  in 
the  form  of  industrial  organizations  first  appeared  in  England  in  the 

last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century*    By  the  nineteenth  century  they 

 _^  ^  

had  spread  far  and  wide,  now  moving  outside  the  industrial  context 
to  include  prisons,  asylums,  school  systems,  and  the  likec  Their 
greatest  virtue  was  that  they  could  incorporate  great  masses  of 
materials  and  people  into  an  ordered  structure  that  would  enable 
theretofore  unimagined,  yet  desirable,  ends  to  be  achieved*  This 
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was  well  understood  and  appreciated  throughout  the  Western  world. 

f 

( 

In  Lynn  corporate  structure  came  to  fruition  not  only  in  the  shoe 
industry  but  also  in  the  public  schools.    What  jfeople  failed  to  under- 
stand  was  that  the  decisions  of  those  in  control  of  such  institutions 
could  also  have  extremely  far-reaching  negative  effects*^  Thus  people 
valued  the  shoe  industry  for  providing  conditions  of  stability  and  oppor* 
tunity:  it  produced  and  sold  shoes,  bringing  wealth  to  the  city— a 
process  easy  to  perceive  and  under standui   At  the  same  tinie,  however, 
as  traditional  culture  and  work  relations  were  required  to  accommo* 
date  themselves  to  the  new  manufactiaring  conditions,  disruption 
^occurred  throughout  society—poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice  seemed 
to  increase  and  threaten  the  new  industrial  and  social  order* 

Tragically,  people  were  not  adequately  prepared  to^think 
through  these  problems:  traditional  notions  of  social  order,  jiefin- 
.ing  it  largely  in  terms  of  the  individual's,  character,  kept  the  analysis 
away  from  the  fundamental  issue — institutional  dynamics^^and  relations* 
This  tended  to  benefit  private  property  or  business  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  the  common  man*    Because  injustice  in  corporate  ^ 
organizations  w^s  perceived  in  terms  of  moral  failures  of  individuals, 
the  powerful  and  the  powerless  alike  considered  t^*^  types' and  styles  of 
^corporate  control  as  technical,-  not  moral,  problems*    It  was  from  this 
perspective  that  workers  and  bosses  in  Lynn^hought^bouty-detined^and 
reached  a  fairly  stable  consensus  regarding  acceptable  conditions  for 
industrial  and  social  stability  aVid  opportunity*   And  it  was  further* 
more  from^this  point  of  view  that  citizens  of  Lyna,  supported  the 
public  school  system  and  the.  character -^formation  service  it  was 
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intended  tc  perzornr).«    Unfortunately!  this  meant  that  the  schools 

would  continue  to  embo^'.y,  and  by  implication  teach  an  outmoded 
theory  6f  social  action-* -outmoded  because  it  continued  to  emphasize 
individual  character  and  did  not  take  into  account  the  nr.ture  of  social 
relations  in  a  corporate  society.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  public 
schools  may  be  said  to  have  servea  private  or  business  interests,  ^ut 
this  occurred  because  of  a  failure  of  thought --apparent  greedy  exploita 
tion  and  the  like  being  as  much  the  consequences  as  the  causes  of  the 
situation. 

What  can  be  saio  in. summary?   First,  on  th'S^riofet  superficial 

i 

level,  the  adult  citizen. got  what  he  asked  for.    Workers  and  bosses, 
parents  and  educators  st^em  to  have  shared  a  modern  urban  ideology, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  population  growth  and  institi^tional  evolution, 
guide^jsidminlstrative  decisions  abo'\l^  schooling*  in  Lynn.    The  system 
grew,  and  children  traced  a  path  through  it.   It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  this  process  affected  each  child,  but  surely  sbme  learned  while 
others  failed  to  learn,  and  some  enjoyed  while  others  were  indifferent 
or  miserable.    Furtfiiermore,  it'is  not  clear  that  teachers  used  the 
psycihological  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  child^s  development  to 
manipulate  children  to  the  degree  that  pedagogical  theories  proposed. 
Teachers,  reacting  as  people,  must  have  developed  a  range  of  rela- 
tioTtships  with-the  students,  and  iathe  process  foi.  aed  classrooms^at 
were  not  cooly  manipulative.    To  the  extent,  however,  that  character 
formation  dominated  the  aims  of  the  school  system--and  it. certainly 
was  a  central  aim — we  must  conclude  that  education  in  this  nineteenth 
century  city  was  fundamentally  inadequate.    It^ie  debatable  whetlier 
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effective  formalized  character  training  is  possible  to  attain;  but  it  is 
clear  that  even  if  it  were,  social  morality  or  justice  would  not  thereby 
be  achieved.   If  the  good  life  is  to  be  built  and  maintained,  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  modern  corporate  institution  s 
required.    The  schools  of  Lynn  fail<id  to  instruct  in  such  matters 
(clearly,  they  were  not  alone),  and  by  virtue  of  that  fact  did  hot 
prepare  futxire  adults  to  comprehend  f'llly  and  control,  to  the  extent 
made  possible  by  objective  conditions^  their  destinids. 
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CHAPTER  X 


CONCLUSIONS 


/9  , 


I.  Recapittilation 

/In  the  following  section' we  smrimarize  the  more  important 
conclusions  of  the  various  studies,  with  a  view  toward  constructing 
a  complex  description  of  the  relationships  between  educational  devel«- 
bpment  and  social  change  in  nineteenth-;century  Massachtisetts*  Some 

of  the  passages  that  follbw.are  paraphrases  of  the  research  results*  > 

'  .  * 

and  interpretations  we  ^jresented  in  the  preceding  chapters;  other  ^ 
conclusions  are  repeated  verbatim,  ■  j.  »^  • 

Chapter  'II  argued  that  the  discussion  of  education,  in  the  early 
national  period  has  too  long  focussed  on  the  concerns  and  proposals 
of  the  Founding  Fathers*  which  had  iittle  impact  at  the  local  .level* 
We^believe  that  the  lag  between  the'  JElevolutionary  peribd,  when 


leaders  emphasized  the  necessity  of  schooling  for  an  educated 
td'tizenryi^^.  and  significant  state  inter^vention  in  schpoling,  which*  did 
not  take  place  xint^l^the  1830' s  and  1840/ s,  is  best  explained  by  the-  . 
fact  that  local  pijblic  and  pri  /ate  ^cHooling' was  widespr^ead  in  the 
'  early  nineteenth  century  ^ind  was  considered  ample  by  inost  people 
in  the  American  Northeast.   However,  we  dispute  Albert  Fishlow's 

speculation  that  there  was  probably  little  of  no  rise  i»  total  enroll- 

^  ^  .         -  '  .........  . 

meht  rates  in  the  period  1800  to  1830.    Us-ing  available  public  school 
data  from  New  York  State,  we  charted  a  substantial  rise  to  1830,  aft^ 
*  v/hich  enrollment  rates  levelled  off.    V.  V  • 

Rural  and  urban  solutions  to  schooling  needs  were  different 
in  tho  earty  national  period.   On  the*  basis  of  information  from  New 
YorkXity,  Boston,  and  Salem»  we  demonstrated  that  school' enroll- 
ment  in  large  commercial  cities  ^-^s   approximately  the  same  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  as  af  mid -century,  that  the^  v/e're  generally"^ 

lower  in  both  periods  than  small-town  and  rural  rates,  and  th^at  in  the 

■  '  *       '  *  y 

cities  th^re  was  a  marked  shift  from  private  to  public  schooling* 

^Town  size  was  negatively  is^sociated  with  enrollment  rates,*  „ 
,»  ■  ■         •  • 

.  even  at  these  early  dates  (1800  in  New  York  State,  1826  in  Massa- 

chus'etts).    Small  farming  gowns',  like  Glenyille,  New  York,  displayed 

relatively  high  enrollment  rates  from  the  mid- 1820' s,  when  the 

earliest  records  begin,  until  mid-century.   The  rates. were  stable,  ^ 

*. 

and  there  was  no  shift  from  private  to  public  schooling  such  as  in  the 
.  commercial  centers*    While  the  shift  from  private  to  public  almost 
entirely  acco^Ss  for  the  rising  public  enrollment  rates  in  the  cities, 
the  rural  areas  probably  experienced  rising  enrollment  rates  prior 
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to  1830,  and  the  increases  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a  shift  from 
private  to  ;>ublic  because  there  was  verV  little  private' schooling  .iii 
small  farming  communities*  — -^^^'^^^  ^  

 ^--^-^Our-examinafioiToflhe  reestablishes^he  capacity  \ 

of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  late  eighteenth  aiid  er  ?v.nine-  ' 
teenth  centuries  to  increase  the  extent- of  schooling  in  the  American 
Northeast  in- the'  decades  prior  to  the  common  school  "revival,  " 
Thus  we  cannot  ruie  out  the  possible  contribution  ot  education  >to.- 
rising  productivity,  if  not  through  cognitive  training  then.ppssibly  through 
attitude  formation.   Also,  we  should  no  longer  Mburiq  that;8tate  inter- 
vention  was  necessary  in  this  peridd  in  order  to  maintain  widespread 
rudimentary  education.   Two  quite  different  unregulated  modes  of 

'  schooling,  characteristic  of  commercial,  cities  and  rural  communities, 
had  by  1800  resulted  in  enrollment  ratejs  that  were  high  compared  to 
other  nations  but  that  were  stiU  capable  of  expansion  in  the  period 
1800  to  .  1830.    Per  capita  consumption  of  schobling  in  the  American 
Northeast  was^rqbably  increasing  substantially  before  th<?  reforms  of 
the  late  1830*s*-  The  magnitude  of  the  increase  is  undetermined,  but 
it  was  substantial,  even  when  private  schooling  is  accpunted  for,  and 
it  took  placp  not  in  the  cities  but  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  hin- 
tejrlandt  *  . 

•  Chapter  III  traced  trends  in  Massachusetts  school  attendance 
from  1840  to  1880.   There  we  discussed  in  more  detail  the  complexi- 
tie rand  confusions  ^nvplved  in  the  historical  study  of  school.attend- 
ance  rates.  Thesb"^-*  summarized  under  four  headings:  the  confusion 
of  different  types  of  attendance  figures;  the  no ncompar ability  of  annuaj 


i.  required  reporfg  categories  over  Hm,;  .^^  the  unreliabUity  o£ 
private  .fctool  data.   Re»ear*  on  the. e, matter. Jed  u.  to  the  rather. 
•  ■  di.co.raging  c.ncW.ion  that  the  margin  ot  erro.  attributable  to-the.e 
.data  pr6bl«n.  may  iom'etiine.  be  a.  great  or  greater  than  the  mag- 
nitvrfe  of  th*  actual  hietorical  trend..  •  Undaunted;  however,  we  co„- 
"  .tructed  what  we  coneider  to  be  the  be.t  po..ible,.et  of..time,...rie. 
-  "for  Ma.Bachu.ett...chool  attendance  from  18«  to- 1880.  The.e 
displayed  the  following  trchdsi  •       •  • 

There  wa.  a  marked  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  .chool 
'        children-  in  private  .chool.,  from  13. 8*.in  IMO-to  8.4%  in- 1880. 

However,  fte' campaign- against  private  .chooling  wa.  .oflly  PartiaUy, 
.ucce.efil.  ■  What  occurred' wa.  not  a  victory  over  ..epar,>  .lite 
■  schooling.  V*  rather  a  convereion  of  low-priced-Ray  .chocU,  local 
.  ■  '■  ■acadeTile.i.and  subscription  school.  i.,to  town'cont,<.lU^.  tax- 
supported  schools*  v 

•  . '      Although  the  public  school  ^sy stem  expanded  rapidly  in  this 
period,  to  k4et>  pax:e  with  population  increases.and  the  shift.frpm 
private  to  t,ublic  schooling,  there-was  a- slight  but  steady  decline  in 
the  total  per  cent  of  children  enrolled  in  all  schools  during  these 
.       .  decades.   The  e^Umentrd'ecline  may  be  aUributed  tp- several 

caused.  •  First,  Erall  enrollment  was  already  very  high  by ,1840. 
•  particularly  if  =v,e  look  at  children  in  the  age  range  from  eight  to 
^    .     \hirteen.years  old.  .almost.all  of.whom.  rural  and  urban,  att^^ded 
'  ./    school  .t  some  point  during  they.....  Public  Wi^ywculdt^^^^^ 
■       have  had  to  be  aimed  at  the  age  eHtr«mc«  in  order  to  expand  the 
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enrollment  rate.  However;  and  this  is  the  second  reason,  educa^tors 
were  vigorously  attempting  to  decrease  the  school. attendance  of  very 
young^hildren-during-thlW^eriodF-aB-we-dociJn^ 

Chapter  VI«'  Third,  industrialization  in  this  period  meant  increased 

■ .     .     -      '       .     *..  '  ^ 

child  labor  opportunities/  and  many  urban  families  needed  the  income 

■   "      •      •  ^  «• 

of  their  teen«aged  children*   Fourth,  immigration  .increased  problems 
of  ethnic  and  religious  conflict,  which  alienated  sorne  groups  from  the 
public  schools.   Finally,  school  people  w.ere  themselves  rather  luke* 
warm  about  persuading  or  coercing:  the  resisting  minority  to  attend 
school  because  they  were  viewed  as  the  most  problematic  in  attitude 
or  irregular  attendance  habits*   Thus,  while  •un,empl9yed  tvuants 
made  school  i  'ficials  and  social  reformers  anxious,  public, policy 
was  not  aimed  at  increasing  total  enrollment  rates^  which  declined 
during  this  period  largely  because  of  declining  rates  of  enrollment 
among  young  children,- who  stayed  at  home,  and  nlder  children,  many 
of  whom  were  working •■.    •  ^         .j.. .  1 

In  contrast,,  the  average  number  of  days  of  school  attended 

per  child  zero  to  nineteen  years  .old  was  increasing  during  these 

^  f>  '  '  ' 

'*         .        »  *^  *  '  • 

decades*   Average' days  of  schooling  per  .child  in^e-^society.is 

determined  by  two  components:,  average  daily  attendance  and  • 

average  length  of  school  session  per. year •   Trends  in  these  vari* 

abies  were  as  follows*  *  Average  daily  attendance  was  roughly  stable^ 

when  expressed  as  a  percent  of  all  children  under  twenty*   As  a  per** 

cent  of  all  children  enrolled      school,,  however,  average  daily 

attendance  rose  from  62*4  per -cent  to  76#4  per  cent  during  this 

period*    Educators^  campaign  for  regular  attendance  was.  having 

.   .      .  '50? 


• ^8ome  effect^  TlTe  iength  of  th^  public'  Bchool  year  increased  sub- 


'iiantiaiiy  In  M^^  in  thie  period,  from  ISO  dayc  in  1840  to 

^1924aysTn  1830. '  School  officials  argued  for  it,  and  urbanization 
'    fostered  it.^A8^  result  of  that  increase,  plu&  th^  staole  average 
•   '    daily  attendance,  the. average  njimber  of  days  of  school  attended  per 

year,  expressed  as  an  average  for  all  children  in  the  population,  rose 
'    '  ■  during  this  period  from  60.  6  days  to  71.6  days.  .  •  ^  ..  ■  ^ 

Ivlassachusetts  was  in  this  "sense,  thefefcre,  a  more  !»educated" 
-society  in  1880  than  it  had  been  in  1840.    The  increase  may  have  con- 
"    trib'uted  to  productivity  in  the  later  stages  of  industrialization,  when 
'       skill  requirements  rose.   More  certainly,  our  attendance  figures 
signify  a  custodial  and  Vducat  onal  shift  from  family  to  school,  a 
widespread  and  seemingly  irreversible  increase  in  the  extent  of  state 
•    'intervention  in  the  rearing  of  the  young.  "      •  -  .  •'■ 

,  Histories  of  urban  education  have  been  imprecise  in  their  use 
of  ithe  concept  of  urbaiiizatioii.    In  Chapter  IV  we  attempted  to  clarify 
the  relationship  between  urbanization  and  schooling'  in  nineteenth- 
century  KfiassaJiusetts.   thejnotion  that,  urbanization  should  be  defined 
by  the  demographic  dimensiox^s  of  sine  and  dehsltv,  \vith  other  economic 
•  /  •  and  cultural  factors  treated  skpaxately,  is  supported  by  the  sociological 
^        literature  on  the  rural-\rrban  [continuum,  and  we  proceeded  with  this 


*  strict  definition* 


The  systematization  of 


public  schdoling  in  Massachusetts 


CO 


incidcd  with  rapid  urbanization.   However,  tho  notion  of  an  ••ui'ban 
*  cr^^^is^^  as  a  central  cause  of  the  extension  and  bureaucratization  of 
education  should  be  treated  with  some  caution.   The  perception  01 
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urban  crisis  may  have  been  much  deeper  and  more  worrisome  in  a 
few  particular  cities  than  in  generaU   Furthermore,  rural  problems 
also  figurcd  prominently-among-edurational  re£orraers^oirc«?"iis#  " 
Leaving  aside. the  question  of  causes  at  th6  outset,  we. docu- 
mented systematic. correlations  between  population  size  arid  many 
educational  characteristics  of  Massachusetts  towns*  SpecificaUy, 
town  size  was  negatively,  related  to  total  enrolltAent  and  average 
daily  attendance;  sis^e  was  positively  related  to  the  length  of  the 
public  school  year,  to  greater  expenditures,  to  large  pupil-teacher 

ratios,  to  more- pupils -per -school,  'to  a  higher  pro{>ortion  of  female 

.       *■  <•  • 

teachers,  to  higher  wages,  and  to  greater  sex  discrimination  in  wages 

\    ..Educational  differences  in  different  sized  towns  were  marked 
and  consistent  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  although  there, was  some  tend- 
ency to  convergence  over  time.    Town  size  is  a  common. and  con- 
venient way  to  talk  about  rural-urban  differences.   However,  popula- 
tion size  was  not,  in  it  sell,  a  very  signif  icant^  sta^tistical  determinant 
of  educational  differences  when  we  controlled  for  other  characteristics 
of  the  towns.    Mtiltivariate  analysis  (multiple  regression)  yielded 
the  following  associations*   When,  controlling  for  other  variables, 
total  school  enrollment  rates  were  not  significantly  associated  with 
population  size,  commercial  development,  per  capita  wealth,  or  per 
capita  expenditures  on  pauper  relief.  '  Enrollment  was  negatively  and 
significantly  related  to  population  density,"  to  the  proportion  of  the 
work  force  engaged  in  manirfacturing,  and  to  our  measure  of 
Cjitholi;:  church  strength.-  It  was  positively  related  to  our  measure 
of  general  church'participation  (church  seat's  per  capita).  Variations 


among  commtinltiea  in  the  percent  of  chiltlren  junder  five  and  children 

•  over  fifteen  enrolled  in  school  were  even  more  pronoxmced  and  were 
best  predicted  by  oiir  density  measure,  >vhich  also  measures  agri- 
cultural status.   Children  at  the  age  extremes  were  enrolled  in 
efchodl  at  greater  rates  in. sparsely  populated,  agricultural  towns* 

When  controlling  for  othel  variablqs,  the  length  of  public 
school  session  was  also  not  significantly  related  to  a  town's  total 
population*   It  was  strongly  and  negatively  related  to  population  - 
'density^   Commercial  status  was  positively  related, to  longer  school 

•  years,  as  was  the  per  cent  of  the  population  foreign -born*'  pur  rell* 
gious  variables,  as  well  as.per  capita  wealth  and  pauper  expenditxures, 

'Were  riot  significant  predictors  of  length  of- public  school  year* 
' .   '      .  Like  the  above  education  variables,  days  of  schooling  per. 
Ichild-v/as  not  significantly  related  to  a  town's  population  size  when^ 

•  other  town  characteristics  were  controlled*    Density  was  significantly 
related  to  days  of  schooling  attended  per  child,  chiefly  because  of  the 
shorter  school  year  in  sparsely  popxilated  towns*   Among  the  denser  . 
towhs,  again,  .conunerciaL  status  was  significantly  related  to  more 
education  received  .per  child*    Per  capita. wealth,  pauper  expenses, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  population  foreignirsbprn  were  not  significantly-^^ 

.  related  to  this  ^riable^*'  As- with  totalf enrollment,  church  capacity 
related. positively  and  Catholic  church  capacity  negatively* 

•   In  sum,;  oxir  effort  to  ckrify  and.. empirically  measure  the 
impact  of  urbanization  on  schooling  led*to  an  emphasis  on  density* 

'J  Dei  spite  the  cbmmon  use  of -population  size  figureb  to. describe  the 
>ural-uf ban  continuum,  educational  varieties  were. more. clearly 
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^related  to  tlie  density  and  the  agricultural  status  of  mid  •nineteenth 
centpry  towns*  .Sparsely  populated  towns  had  a  higher  proportion  of 
their  children  enrolled  at  achoolt  particxils^rly  at  the  youngest  and 

•  oldest  age  ranges*  -Their  school  sessions  were  shorter  and  conse* 
quently  this  days,  of  school  consumed  per  child  was  lower*  *  This  seems 
•consonant  with  the  role  of  children  and  of  education  in  agricultural 
conimunities,  which  valued  coxxunon  schooling  for  its  social  as  much 
as  for  its  intellectual  functions^  but  wHcse  patterns^.of  seasonal  labor 
and  relatively  meager  financial  resources  encouraged  short  schpol 
sessions....    :  ■  .  .       -x...  .-i     •  ^-jrH; 

•  *  •  ^ 

We^  introduced  other  measures  of.  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment that  occurred  with  urbanization  but  were  not  synonymous  with  it* 
Among  the. denser*  larger  towns^  there  appeared  different  school 
attendance  patterns  in  the  more  highly  commercial  and  the  more 
highly  ms^nufactiiring  towns*   Other  things  being  equal,  a  town  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  merchants  in  its  work  force  also  displayed  higher 
levels  of  educational  supply  and  participation,  while  towns,  with  a  large 
percent  of  their  workforce  engaged  in  hianufacturing  experienced  the 
disruptions  of  industrializationt  including  lower  educational  particl** 
pation,  whether  becausie  of  cfiild  labor  opportimities>  indifference^ 
or  cultural  conflict*   Independent  of  workforce  characteristic St  both 
religion  and  immigration  had  strong  associations  with  sonie  educa- 
tional  variables,  underscoring  the  fact  that  schools  were  a* stage  upon 
;which  important  cultural  dramas  viir ere  .played*   Urbanizationt  if  care* 
fully  defined,  is  only  one  factor  in  ^e  complex  educational  develop* 
ment  of  ^lassachusetts  towns  in  the  nineteenth' century*;  ; 
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^}>«A.  .  ; .  V  r        ^£       instruments  throvtgh  which  reformers  attempted  to  ) 
upgrade  schooling  and  eradicate  rural-urban  differences  in  mid- 
'    nihetcienth-century  Majtfsachusetts  was  the  state  Board  of  Education, 
*         an  institution  made  f^ous  by  Horace  Mann.   Even  in  its  early  years, 
-'  however,  when  its  powers  were  weak  and  itF  inain  effort  exhortatoryt 
'  the  Board  met  substantial  an<i  vociferous  opposition.   In  Chapter  V 
'  we  analyze  the  most  serious  challenge  to  the  Boaj;d  of  Education. 
'    The  election  in  1840  of  a  Democratic  governor  committed  to  fiscal 
retrenchment  spelled  an.  opportunity  for  opponents  of  the  three-year* 
^  "     old  state  Board.   A  bill  to  abolish  the  ^.oard  made  it  through  com- 

'    *  '  mittee  and  was  considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  that 

f  -  ■  '  -  '  '  '  .  ^  - 

year.   Opponents  decr/ied  the  Board  as  wasteful  jind  as  an  improper 

incursion  oh  local  control  of  schools.  ' 
'  There  is  pUusi^e  impreesiouistip  evidence. to  support  the  yi^^ 

-      ,that  this  controversy  ^as  a  matter  of  Democratic  opposition  to  a  Whig  » 
■  institution^  or  of  opposition  by  orthodox  Congreg^Uoftalists  to  the 

hbnsectirian  policies  of  Horace  Mann  and  Ijiis.. Unitarian  supporters, 

*  or  of  riiral  opposition  to  the  centralizing  poUcies  of  xirban  Indus - 

'     tr'ialists  and  social  riformers.  -To  assess  tha  relative  importance 
of  these  different- -though  perhaps  compatible -^explanati^ons,  we 
examined  the  personal  and. constituent  characteristics  of  the  legisla- 

•  -  tors  who  participated  in  this  roll-call  vote.         \  ^  !  .  .T^ 
:.74       .         Party  was  indeed  by  far  the  best  single  predictor.  Sixty- 

r     •     * :  -geven  percert  of  the  Democrats  approved  of  a^lishing  the  Board 

while  8-1  ^)ercent'of  the  Whig£^  opposed,  the  bill,  jatnd^the  association 
i  with  party  remained  strong  when  other  measurable  factors  were 

•  512  •  -  .  '  . 


controlled*    On  this  isauet  the  traditional  view  of  basic  philosophical 

differenc^ between  Whigs  and  .Democrats  a^ppear s.  valid*  The  vote 

and  the  debates  reveal,  optimistic*,  interventionist^  Whigs  behind  the 

Board  while  Democrats  fearful  for  th^r  liberties  opposed  it*  None? 

theles.s,  substantial  niimbers  of  legislators  from  both  parties  ignored 

*         *         •  _    .. .       ■  •  . 

party  position;  moreover,  they  were  more  lilcely  to  do  so  if  the  town 

they  came  from  was  not  *'safe,  ''-that  is,  if  their  party ^had  only  a 

precarious  hold  on  their. town's  voters;  •*       '     ;  »<. 

,  The  next  best  predictor  of  a  legislator's  position  on  this  bill 

was  the  economic  development  of  his  town.    Those  froni  towns  with 

a  high  proportion  of  the  work  force  engaged  in  commerce  or  manu- 

facturing  heavily  supported  the  Board  of  Education*    Both  diibeiislons 

of  economic  developnient  w^re  of  .comparable  irnportan<^e;  manufac** 

turing;  as  a  legislator  pr. a  constituent  character istic^did  not  j>lay  a 

tmique  or  a  dominant  role:in  Board  support.   Town  size  played  a 

role  here  similar  to  its  association  with  school  enrollments,  length 

of  school  year,  and  other  variables  we  investigated  in  Chapter  IV: 

legislators  from  smaU  communitiec  were  more  opposed  to  the  Board, 

but  not  because  of  their  population,  size  per'  se;  after  controlling  for 

other  variables,  this  factor  washes  out: '  Small  communities  opposed 

the  Board  of  Education  because  they  were  less  developed  economically 

and  tended  to  send  more  farmers. and  more/Democrats  to  the  Iegisla*« 

ture  than  other  communities*,   .      /:;.•.>• UKo'"  r  r.  u- 

The  third  best  predictor  was. region;   Although  the  pattern  of 

support  from  towns  near  Boston  was  complex,  legislators  from 

Western  Massachusetts  tended  to  oppose  the  Board*   This  pattern  * 


■^^s  significant  even.after  controlling  for  other  variables  such  as  town 
size,  economic  status,  and  political  party  affiliation.   Being  farthest 
from  the  center  of  control,  the  western  legislators  were  the  least  . 
enthusiastic  about  central  direction  in  education.  . 

Factors  that  had  relatively  little  impact  on  the  position  of  a^ 
legislator,  when  controUihg  for  other  variables,  w^re:  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  legislator,  the  age  of  tl^  legislator,  the  number  of  years 
he  served  in  the  legisUture,  the  wealth  of  his  town,  and  various 
measi^res  of  religion  in  his  town-whether  it  had-a  Unitarian  church, 
whether  ministers:  served  on  the  school  committee,  and  whether  the 
Bible  was  used  as  a  school  book*  :  -  * 

-    Beyond  party  affUiation,  it  seems,  town  characteristics  were 
more  important  factors  than  characteristics     the  legislators  them- 
selves.  Among  the  town-characteristics, -regional,  political,  and 
econ6mic  variables  were  more  .importan.  .lan  religious  ones. 
Despite  the  clear  religious  motivations  of  some  of  the  protagonists  ^^^^ 
in  the  debate,  then,  it  seems  that  Horace  Mann  had  successfully 
defused  the  religious  issue  within  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Reprt^sentativpsr^ 

.  ..        In  fivm,  our  multiple  classification  analysis  aUowed  us  to 
demonstrate  "that  the- influence  of  party,  while  paramount,  was  sub- 
stantially  modified  on  this  issue  by. the  socioeconon(xic  characteristics 
•    'if  the  legislatorsVtowns.   A  central  state  Board  of  Education  not 
■only- made  more  sense  to  one  party  tb.n  to  the  other;  it^so  made 
•more- sense  in  some  settings  than  in  others.  ;  ,  . 
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One  of  the  most  substantial  rural^'Virb'an  differences  in 

nineteenth«century  Massachusetts  was  in  the  age'  structur'e  of  school 

enrollments*-  Because  the  impact  of  the  school  system  on  children's 

lives  is  governed  initially:  by  when  t^ey. enter  s'ch6'ol»  and  because  the.  ;^ 

appropriate  age  for  school  .entry  became  controversial  m  the  mid* 

nineteenth  centtiry^  .we  devoted  Chapter- Vr to  ^n  analysis  of  this 

important  life  course  event:'  the  transition  from  family  to^  schppU 
•  *^».  '  .•■  * 

In  the  process  we  learned  niuch  about  changing  nineteenth-century 

attitudes- toward  young  children.        i  »  .  - 

'  '  '  *       /  •     •  ...... 

'  .    ^     In  colonial  Mas sachvti  etts»  ,childr en. were  not  treated  as  a 

f  *  '  m 

•         *  ,       c  %  .     ,  , 

distinctly  different  category  :  rem  adults»  Children  were »  however* 
considered  innately*  sinful  and  in  need  of  strong  discipline  ahd  'reli- 
gious  training-*^  The  family  was  chiejfly^r e sponsible  ior  the  education 
of  young  children,  and  literacy  .training* was  deemed  apprbpriatjo 'as  * 
early  as  possible*   By  the  early. nineteenth  cent\iry»*  schbols  had  be,** 
come  chiefly  responsible  for  educating  children^  and  very  young 
children  were  commonly  in  school^ -as  early  as  age 'three*  -I 

In  the  period  from  1830  to  1880  a  reaction  against  the  schooling 
of  young  children  occurred^  chiefly  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  the 
growing  emphasis  on  childhood  education  at  home;  Reinforced  by 
increasing  str ess"^ on  mothers' jrole  in  the  home*  (2)  stress  on  the 
need  for  gradxial  and  balanced  child  development^,  including  tbeiear 
of  insanity  caused  by  excessive,  intellectual  activity  .at  a  very  yoxing 
age»  and  (3)  the  emerging  bureaucraticstructure  of  public  schoolings 
into  which  very  young  chi^ren  .did  npt.fit*    -*  M  v-  -  •'Hk-"  "  ^ 


m^f^  r.f 


^^spite  this  new  conventional  wis'dpmt.  parents  were  slow  to^ 
respond.  ^Educators  complained  that  parents  stubbornly  sent  their 
threii  arid  four -year -old  children  to  school  despite  admonitionst^nd  - 
enrollment  rates  verify  the  practice*   The  lag  between  educators' 
Hdvice 'and  parents*  desire  to  send*y6ung  children  to  8chb6l  was 
*  essentially  eliminated  by  I88O9  partly  through  the  implementation  of 
local  regulations  against  the  enrolment  of  children  under  five ^ears 
old.   In  the  period  1830  to  1880,  then,  the  boundary-between  fanriily 
and  school  became  moife  sharply  demarcated*   The  waning  of- the  harsh 
Calvinist  view  of  infants>  a>long  with  the  dissemination  of  Lo<;^('an  andl 
^'Pestalozzian  notions  of  the  unique  emotional,  physical,  and  intellectual 
needs  of  plianf:  but  frail  children^  fostered  the  delineation  of  a  distinc- 
tive'  stage  of  childhood:  the  pre-schooler..  Schools  became  more  age- 
graded,  standardized,  and  regimented,  wnile  the  early  childhood  years 
became  more  protected,  both  through  the  postponement  of  intellectual 
training  and  the  later  entry  into  erchool. '  The  new  relationsh%)  between 
school  and  family  was  initiated  by  school  spokesmen  and  child  ^rearing 
theorists;  parents  adjusted  only  gradually  and  reluctantly.  Despite 
periodic  reform  enthusiasm  for  early  schooling/  as  in  the  r  .rly 
kindergarten  movement,  the  developnients  of  the  mid^nineteenth- ' 
centiiry  established. a  durable  liegacy:  for  most  children,  the  first, 
"major  life  cvur^jfee  ev^nt  is^  the  kbrjupt  transition  at  age  five  from  a 
|>fotective,^  personal  faihily  to  an  age -graded,  task--oriiBhted  school. 

•  Chapter  VH  continued  tho  study  of  life'  course  decisions  ^ 
involving  school  enrollment.   We  analyzed  the  determinants  of  school  ^ 
Cfntry  and  school  leaving  in  eight  towns  in  3Sasex  County  in  1860  and 
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1880»  The  conununitles  included  three  cities  arid  live  rwal  towns*  , 
In  a  descriptive  introvluction  we  established  that  childTaBor  kvws  were 
.weakly  enforced  and  rarely  ^ffected  the  age  groups  we  studied r.7 
chik^jfen  between  four  and  eight  and  children  oyer  thirteen*  In 
cities  the  school  system  was  more  bur eaucraticaUy  developed  and 
made  special  types  of  schools  available  to  particular  groups;  but 
cities/also  offered  more  diversions  ahd  alternatives  to  youth,  espe^ 

cially  more  opportunity  for-full -timer  nonVseasonal  jiv.ork#_IriJthe_  i_ 

rural  t&wns  schooling  was  more  compatible  with  family,  and  work 

<  \ 

*  and  may  have  served  a  more  prized  social  role  af  well*  a 

Within  the  communities  we  investigated  school  entry  and  leav- 
ing patterns  among  different  social  groups  by  using  multiple  classifi- 
cation  analysis  on  large  samples  of  individuals  in  the  1860  and  1880 
feueral  census*   Attendance  patterns  of  children  aged  four  to  eight 
involved  relatively  small  differences  among  different  subgroups  in 
the  tovas,  defined  by  occxxpation,  ethnic  origins^  and  various  ecojaoml^ 
and  demographic  characteristics*  'T^   main  conclusion  was  that  age 
itseilf  was  by  Jar  the  strongest  predictor 'of  school,  attendance  among  ^ 
these  yoimg  children*   At  a  gi\ren  age,  however,  the  likelihood  of  a 
chxld*s  attendance  was  associated.with  other  variables  in  the  follow 
ing  manneaf*  Rural  attendance  rates  of  young  children  were  conr 
sistently  higher,  as  expected;  illiteracy  of  a  parent  had  the  expected 
negative  association  but  involved  a  tiny  number  of  cases*  Girls 
attended  school  earlier  and  in  greater  niunbers  thari  boys,  but  only 
slightly*'  Ovur  attenlpt  to  measure*  the  effect  on  school  attendance  of 
the  ratio  of  workers  to  consumers  in  the  child family  did  not  yield 


a  meaningful  relationship*   Parent's  occupation  was  not  a  strong 
predictor  of  young  cKildren's^attendancey^"  though  children  of  semi-  ^ 
skilled  and  unskilied  parents  enrolled  in  higher  proportions,  suggest-* 
ingsthat  they  were  the  groups  lea^t  receptive  to  educator sV pleas  to 
keep  young  children  at  home*   Contrary  to  the  argument  that  working 
mothers  used  the  schools  for  the  custody  of  young  children,  however, 
employed  mothers  in  households  without  father-s  were  less  likely  to 
send  their  children  to  school  than  the  mothers  who  remained  at  home* 
Ethnicity  had  an  effect  only  at  the  extreme"  of  the  newly-arrived, 
foreign-barn  children  in  1880^  who  were  less  likely  to  attend  school; 
there  was  no^other'  consisteiit  difference  in  the  school  attendance  by 
.  yo\mg^  children  of  foreign-born  and  native  parents*   The  effect  of  the 
age  of  the  child's  parent  was.  not  dramatic  and  was- curvilinear:  peak 
attendance  by  yovmg  children  occurred  for.  parents  in  the  35  to  39  year 
old  age  group  in  both  1860  and  1880«   Despite  these  variations  associ,- 

ateid  with  community  and  family  variables,  young  children  in  our 

'    ;  •  •  • 

Essex  County  towns  seem  to  have  h:^  a  similar  father  than  a  highly. 

....  .  ■         .    -  .  ^  ■      ^  .    -  '  , 

differentiated  school  enrollxr^ent  pattern  as  youi^  children;  v  ' 

Their  teen-agi^d  cdntempor 4*ues  had  to  Weigh  seve^al^f Victors 

in  deciding  whether  to  remain  in  school,  and  these  varied  according  ^ 

to  community  type  .and  family  char  act  eristics^   Thus,  &.ho*bl  leavvig 

was  more  sensitive  th^a  scliool  entr^^to  tl^e  variables  we  could  me%s - 

xiTis*   At  a  given  age,.r  the  l^^lihood  that  a  t'^en-aged  child  would  be 

•      * '     .  \  •     *^  -        •  . 

eiiroUed  in  school  was  associated  with  rural  residence,  higaer 

':occupational  status  d£  the  parent,  native  etiinic  status,  and  female 

d(gx  of  the  child  (a  slight  difference)*    The  influence  of  our  work* 
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consumption  index  on  teenage  school  attendance  was  diffictilt  to 
interpret,  b\it  suggested  «.hat  teenagers  were  less  likely.,  rather 
than  more  likely,  to  attend  school  if  a  Jarge  number  of  .  per  sons  in 
their  f?.mily  worked.   The  age  of  a  child's  parent  had  lio  syst^tic 
relationsnip  to  school  attendance  in  the  teert  years. 

In  sum,  although  family  ar"    immunity  variables  influenced 
the  timing  of  these  transitions,  both  decisions  (and  especially  school 
entry)  were  governed  very  strongly  by  the  subject's  age.  However, 
ihere  were  surely  substantial  differences  in  the  quality  and  the  quan- 
tity of  education  received  by  children  from  different  groups  once  they 
enterec?  school,  differences  that  are  not  revealed  by  our  crude  data  on 
school  entry  and  school  leaving.   Nor  do  we  wish  to  minimize  the  diff- 
erences that  do  appear  in  our  data,  particularly  with  regard  to  school 
leaving.   A  small  difference  could  mean  a  lot,  not  because  schooling 
was  so  precious,  but  becaus.e  choices  were  ^haped  by  cultural  diff- 
er encgc  and  economic  exigencies.    Whatever  teenagers  may  have 
learned  while  they  were- in  schc-^l/ thsy  surely  learned  something  in 
the  process  of  school  leaving  about liow  their  world  was  ordered. 

In  ar  effort  to  determine  how  the  demographic  and  economic 
development  of  different  nineteenth -century  communities  affected  ^ie 
organization  and  purposes  of  schooling,  we  conducted  detailed  studies 
->f  two  oi  our  Essex  County  towns,  Boxford  anHf  Lynn.    These  wet<. 
^, written  by  Martha  Coons  and  John  Jenkins  respectively,  and  th^y 
were  presented  in  :;hapter  VIU  and  Chapter  DC.-     ...  .  -  - 

Chapter  VUI  analyzed  education  in  Boxford,  a  marginal  . 
agricultural  community  characterized  after  1860  by  e^ronqi^iq. 
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ifagnation/ declining  population         cultural  isolation'.    IVhether  this 
'l£<ik  6t^^^To^TenB*^'V/a,B  3i  pYohiexti  or  a  blessing^ was  a" matter  of  some 
del^ate  in  Boxford;  in  either  case,  these  factors  strongly  influenced 
"the  town's  attitude  ' ' "ard  dducation.      ^   *  -  •  •   •     -  y 

^  "  '  "  •  Boxford's' district  schor-^s  were  sMall  ond  ungraded;  the 
teacher  turnover  was  frequent.    The  schools  were  devoted  to  teach- 
'ing'Wsic  skills  and  to  inculcating  discipUne^  enforced  by  the  rod. 
V'j'-  xjiese  had  been  the  goals  of  rural  schooling  long  before  nineteenth- 
-  century  refornlers  began  wor^rying  about  juvenile  delinquency,  truancy 
crime,  and  vice.    Although  Boxford  school  committees  complained 
"   abot.{  irregular  attendance,  fHey  took  little  action  again«t;truants, 

i  * 

"  and  complaints  about  social  disorder,  chc^^acteristic  of  urban  school 

Reports,  were  rbsent  in  Boxford. 
.     ^     ,  -  ■  .       '  '\' 

'  ■      '  'In  a  •  CiriiAiunity  faced  with  outjixigration  and  declining 

'  productivity,  financiat^esomrces^for  education  were,  scanty  and  long 

debate  ensued  before  allocating  money  even  for  proper  outhouses. 

District  committees  hired  a  constant  procession  of  cheap,  inexperi- 

'   enced  teacher  is,  and  despite  their  traditional  skepticism  about  the 

ability  of  women  to  teach  common  schools,  the*'  eventually  turned 

^-  to  this  practice  for  economy.   Short  summer  and  winter  school 

*  '  Sessions  suiu  i  the  work  responsibilities  of  farm  children  and  kept 

^         ....  ..  -  ... 

school  budgets  low«  s\ 

rr..  people  of  Boxford  resisted  educational  innovation,  and 

'   they  fought  strenuously  against  the  centralization  of  control  (^ver 

Weir*  schools. "  They  "also  Vesisted  such  reforms  as  the  standardiza- 

fiTotToJ.tektljd^Hts  ^n^^ttie"^  aliigh  acfioolV^ Boxford *s 

r  ERIC       .  .  .  ^  D<iO 


schoola  in  the  nineteenth  century,  hardly  80iTX?*'*>tng  a  state  school 
official  would  beam  about,  were  nohethelesa  c  -    -^nant  with  the 
localistic  outlook,  •  strong  kin  and  neighborhood  t*e8,  and  agricxil- 
tural  work  of  a  town  largely  \mt cached  by  the  social  changes  trans- 
forming urban  society^    Tight  district  control,  modest  budgets, 
short  schoorteriT^s-^to  most  people  in  Bpxford  these  seemed  pre- 
cisely  the  appropriate  wSty  to  handle  schooling.   This  was  a  com- 
munity where  the  schoolhouse  playejd  a  larger  social  role  for  young 
and  old  than  in  the  cities,  but  where  school  instruction  itself  played 
a  much  more  minor  role  in  the  upbringing  of  child* en.  .  .   ,  ;> . 

Boxford  had  dissented  from  the  educa.tional  modernization 
of  Mi's'sachusetts,  palssively  for  the  most  part,    ociforously  when  . 
necesfearl.  '  feoxfordians  left  to  their  twentieth -century  heirs  the 
problem  of  whether  their  schools  should  be  accommodated  to  the 
world  beyond  the  town's  borders.'  ■  ;  .••  r.. 

Unlike  Boxford,  Lynn  underwent  rapid  social' change  in  the  . 
nineteenth  century,  particularly  in  terms  of  popvdation  growth  and 
manufacturing  developmont.   Chapter  DC,  a  study  of  Lynn's  educa- 
tional  tJevoiopm'ent,  completed  this  collection  of  essays.   It  analyzed 
two  crucial  factors  in  the  development  of  that  city's  schopU:  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  an. urban. ideology,  which  shaped  attitudes 
about  the  purposes  of  schooling,  and -the  rapid  growth  in  population, 
which  caused  constant  pressui^e  for  expansion  of  the  school  system 
and  resulted  in  an  enterprise  oi  ever -increasing  scale.  ; 

The  urban  ideology  discussed. in  Chapter  IX  found  broad 
s'ippott  if  Lynh;  not  only  from  social  elites  but  from  articulate-  . 


working-class  leaders  as  well.   This  set  of  beliefs  promised  seciirity 
and  growth  to  the  social  and  economic  systen^,  and  opportunity  to 
individuals  within  it*   Despite  exploitative  working  conditions,  grow- 
ing worker  alienation  from  owners,  and  increasing  labor  organiza- 
ti<^ti,  working-class  leaders  acquiesced  in  the  political  and  educational 
institutions  of  Lynn,  and  indeed,  they  did  not  develop  a  fundamental 
critique  of  the  ecoAomic  system.    With  regard  to  education,  working- 
class  leaders,  like  upper-class  elites,,  espoused  the  view  that  social 
order  and.  virtue  derived  from  individual  character  formation  and 
that  schools  were  the  proper  instrument  for  individual  reformation. 
Conflict  over  schooling,  then,  involyed  disputes  about  corpora^l  pun- 
ishment  and  about  the  attendance  of  truants  or  working  children,  not 
about  the  ideological  and  pedagogical  underpinnings  of  the  emerging 
urban  school  system.    Urban  ideology,  and  hence  urban  school  sys- 

J* 

tems,  stressed  the  moral  quality  of  individuals,  and  i^ound  widespread 
consensus^  ,     ,  '  ^>  . 

Philosophical  debate  and  basic  rethinking  were  rendered  even 
more  unlikely  by  the  press  of  numbers  that  constantly  made  Lynn* A. 
school  facilities  inadequate.    School  and  town  officials  were  constantlv 
preoccupied  with  immediate,  .short-range  problems  arising  from  the 
increasing  population,  and  many  educational  innovation^  were  directed 
toward  .the  accommodation  and  classification  u5  increasing  numbers  of 

-  students*   As  the  school  system  increased  in  size,  tWo  other 'trends 
helped  transform  xurban.schpolingr  tl^ie  centralization  i?nd  profession- 
alization  of  control,  and  the  elaboration  and  differ enl  iatiou  of  levels 

^within  the  school  program*   Pedagogical  innovation,  increased 
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supervidion,  and  bureaucratization  all  aimed  at  the  dual  purpose  of 
the  schools,,  efficient  cognitive  instruction  and  character  formation* 
In  almost  total  contrast  to  Boxford,  Lynn  experienced  rapid 
social  and  economic  change  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  its  schools, 
reflecting  this,  were  transformed^    No  more  than  for  Boxford,  how- 
ever, chould^e  assume  that  Lynn^s  educational  history  is  a  success 
stp^y;    While  school  officials  managed  to  cope  with  population  in- 
creases, and  while  citizens  in  general  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
system^ s  means  and  ends,  Lynn's  schools  also  accepted  and  reflected 

the  imperfect  social  relations.of  urban  industrial  society*-    •  ;  ; 

* 

II«    General  Conclusion 


These  studies  reveal  that  educational  development  wajs  Z*^ 
strongly  related*  in  several  ways,  to  demographic  and  economic^ 
developmentt    In  general, .  educational  expansion  and  systematizar 
tion  proceeded  apace  with  economic  development  and  urban  concen- 


tration*    There  were,  however,  also  some  short*run  ruban-industrial 
disruptions  and  conflicts  concerning  education*   For  example,  in 
dense  cities,  especially  those  with  a* large  foreign-born  population, 
cultural  conflict  xnd  child  Lubor  inhibited  school  ettend^^nce  even 
while  reformers  pressed  for  a  greater  supply  of  schooling  and,  - 
increased  participation*  ;      i"  •  j.-.  M.-Mn,  .  ;    /  .-^  .  j......  ' 

We  have  also  documented  clear  differences  between  rural 
and  urban  ar^as  in  educational  organization  and  style*   As  state 
intervention  increased,  and  a    stajte  officials  urged  rural  school!' 
reform,  some  clear  resistance. developed  here  too,  for  examples 
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V  local  opposition  to  increased  expendittires  and  to  district 

»        •  •  * 

^  consolidation*  .       ^  >  . 

'.'  The  general  trend -**across  communities  and  across  social 
groups*- -was  toward  a  greater  role  for  schooliiig  in  children's  lives 
and  toward  evei^  more  similar  school  experiences,  in  content  and 
amount,  for  different  children*   Convergence  and  standardization 
could  only  proceed  just  so  far,  of  course*  Rural  schools  did  not 
become  exactly  like  tirbah  schools,  nor  were  children  of  differ ent  ^ 
groups  treated  alike  within  schools*   Yet  the  brxmt  of  nineteenth- 
century  state  policy  in  Massachusetts  education  was  to  greatly 
strengthen  the  role  olf  schooling  in  society  and  to  make  more  similar 
the  amoxmt  and_type  of  education  that  children  received* 

Our  quatititative  sources  tell  us  that  this  was  so,  and  oiur 
literary  sources  tell  us  that  reformers,  .social elites,  and  school 
officials  thought  it  was  a  desirable  and  proper  policy,  with  consider- 
able  popular  support*   Our  statistics  and  our  literary  soxirces  testify 
that  those  who  advocated  state  intervention,  increased  schooling, 
and  standardized  education  prevailed,  sometimes, over  persistent 
opposition,  but  with  considerable  consensus,  confidence,  and  self- 
congratulation*  .  .  1    • .    .  •     '  ■ 

Whether  these  historical  generalizations  prqyido  a  beacon 
for  futvure  state  policy  in  ed*;ication  is  doubtful*   Historical  justifi- 
cations can  be  contrived  for  almost  any  policy*   Our  studies  suggest 
that  those  who  advocated  efficiency,  moral  training,  bureaucracy, 
and  an  increased  role  for  schooling  generally  succeeded;  and  that 
those  who  defended  non-intervention,  local  control,  lower  expenditure 
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and  a  limited  role  for  schooling  in  society  generally  lo^t.  More 
and  more  places  became  like  Lynn^  fewer  and  fewer  like  Boxford* 
Our  studies  do  not  tell  us  whether  these  trends  in  state  educational 
policy  have  been  effective  or  desirable^  or  whether  they  should  be 
further  fostered  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  centtiry* 

What  history  can  legitimately  contribute  to  policy  is  pers- 
pective on  what  happened  in  the  past  and  why.   History  can  remind 
us  that  there  were  costs  as  well  as  positiv*^  achievements  in  the 
de^'elopment  of  state  school  systems,  and  that  the  reasons  for  the 
particular  kinds  of  state  intervention  we  have  detailed  here  were 
historically  specific.    Although  they  were  firmly  rooted  in  social 
structure  and  in  American  mainstream  culture,  they  are  neither  Cod 
given  nor  immutable* 
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APPENDIX  A:  TABLES  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  CHAPTERS^ 


Roman  numerals  refer  to  chapter  number s# 


TABLE  TOTAL  ENROLLMEI.T  AWD  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  MASSACHUSmS 

PUBLIC  SaiCOLS  „  1840-1880 


YfcAR 


number  of 
children 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EIiTOIjLMHlT ,  ALL  AGES 
summer  winter' 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AVERAGE  DAiLY  ATTENDANCE 


suon&er 


winter 


U— 1,7 

nuiober 

pet •  U—X7 

number 

pcu.   U— ±7 

number 

(MM,*             A  ^10 

'PCC.   U— X7 

nuuiDer 

pec.  U-*X7 

Jo*  J 

lAQ  999 
XH7 , zzz 

AC  d 

09  60ft 

9ft  K 

-111  AAA* 
XXX, OH 4 

.1840-41 

J  JO, 6  1  7 

131  7fil 

ux ,  /ox 

J7 

1 55  OAl 

X^^yUfX 

AA  1 

06  ftQ9 
7O, 07^ 

9ft  ft 
^0  .0 

116  "lOft 
XXO , JUO 

3A  A  *  ^ 

1841-42 

J*f^,03v 

133  AAA 
X J J, HH 0 

1ft  7 
JO  •  / 

1  50  056 
X^7 ,u^o 

AA  t> 

Q6"  595 
^0, 

9ft  A 
^  O.U 

11  7'  5A9 
XX/ , 344 

3A  1 

1642-43 

1  3ft  1 AQ 

X  JO  ,  i.07 

jy.  0 

1 Al ^  n9n 
xox , u^u 

A  A  1 

Oft  ')1  6 
7O,  JXO 

'"110  0  ftO 
X  X7 , 7  07 

J4.4 

1843-44 

365  403 

1A7  A05 

An  3 

1  6<)  IQl 

XU7  ^  X7X 

A6  3 
40  •  J 

lOA  553 

9fi  6 

199  397 

X£ A , Jfc / 

33  5- 
JJ.3 

.1844-45 

J/H  ,  wv»*t 

lAQ  1 ftQ 

XH7 ,X07 

3Q  ft 
J7  •  0 

160  077 
XO7  f^'i 

A 

106  OAl 
XUO, 74X 

9ft  5 
^0  .  J 

19  5  9  50 
XZ  J,  Z37, 

11  A 
JJ.** 

1845-46 

qoq  Df\i; 
JO ou^ 

icq  A  CO 

X  J  J  ,U7 

AO  0 

ML  9  70 
X/H , ^ /U 

A  5-  A 

110  1  Oft' 
X  xu  ,xuo 

1 91 "A3Q 

X^X , 4 J7 

9ft  7  4 
^0  •  /  ^ 

19ft  nftA 
XZ0,Uo4 

11  A 
JJ. 

1846-47 

3Q3  006 

«77  J  ,  vx/ v# 

1  f^O  Q57 

XUv  , 7 

Al  0 

178  776 

A5  5 

30  Q 
JU  .7 

130  655 
XJ7 , uJ J 

35  5 
J  J.  3 

1847-48 

lfi5  139 

XU./  ,  X  J£ 

Al  1 

HX  •  X 

1 R5  000 

A6  0     '  r 

1  9^3  OA  6 

Xi^J,  U4  0 

30  6 
JU.  0 

1A3  ft7ft 

'X4  J,  0/0 

35  ' 
J3.  0 

1848-49 

173  fi«>Q 

X/  J,  0  J7 

A9  9 

101  719 
X7X , /X^ 

A6  6 
40  .  0 

1  ^6  5{i9 

30  7 
JU  .  / 

1 A9  067 

X4Z, 70 / 

3A  ft           '  • 

1849-50 

H^M  ^  \j\J  / 

1  7A  3AA 

X / 0 , JHH 

Al  Q 

'tX  A? 

iq'a  AOI 
X7^ J 

A6  9 
40  .  ^ 

1  Oft   ftl  c 

*^x^o,  ox  J 

30  6 
JU  .0 

1 A  0  AhO 
X4  7, OU7 

J./.  D 

1850-51 

H JX,0/p 

1 7Q  AQ7 
X /7 ,H7 / 

Al  fi 
HX  aO 

100  A90 
X77,  '♦^Jy 

A6-  9 
40  .  ^ 

1 39  A99 
X  J^, 4 

30  7 
JU  .  / 

1  59  56A 
X JZ , 304 

J  J.  J 

1851-52 

AA  9  7A  S 

1  ft*i  759 

A9  0 

IQQ  Ift^ 

X77 , XO J 

A5  h  " 

1 36  30Q 

X JU , Jw7 

30  ft 
JU  .  0 

1  59  6A  5 
X«/^  ,  04  3- 

3A  5 
Jh  .3 

1852-53 

A 53  81A 

t     J,  UAH 

1R7  099 

4  XO / , U£  £ 

Al  2 

*tX  • 

202,081 

AA  5 

44  m  J  ^ 

I'AO  AR2 

X**  U  ,4  Ofc 

30  Q 

JU  .  7 

155  716 

X JJ, /XO 

3A  ^ 

J4  .  J 

1853- J4 

A6A  883 

18A  69 ft 

^  AO  1 

lOQ  AA7 

X77 , HH / 

A9  0 

lAl  226 

30  A 

JU  .  f 

15A  977 

XJH , Z/ / 

33  9 
JJ.^ 

1854-55 

A7S  tl^l 

H  /  J  ,  7  JX 

189,997 

3Q  Q 

J7  •y 

909  700 

p  /U7 

A9  6 
4^  .  0 

1A3  073 
x««  J,  7  /  J 

30  9 
Jv  .  ^ 

1 57  657 
X«>/  ,  0  j/ 

11  1 
J  J.  X 

1855-56 

Afi3  77(i 

IQft  7A6 

X7  0 , /f  U 

•  Al  1 

tx  •  X 

90Q  036 

£U7 , w  JU 

A3  9 
4  J .  £ 

151  691 

X./X,  UAX 

31  3 

JX  .  J 

1  69  5ftri 

XO^ , JOU 

33  A 
J  J.O 

1856-57 

AQl  5fiQ 

H 7I , J07 

1Q5  ftftl 

X7 J, OOX 

3Q  ft 

J7  •  0 

903  031 

^UJ, U JX 

4'  Al 
*      4X  .  J 

150  375 

X , J/ J 

30  6 
JU .  0 

1 5ft  570 
X30/3/7 

19  1 
JZ.  J 

i  8*5  7-5  8 

AQQ  Afifi 
•♦77  ,HOO 

lOQ    70  7 

An  0 

91'ft  10ft 
ZX0,-X70 

Aq  7 
'♦J  •  / 

1  5A  6A9 
X^  ,04^ 

1  7C  •;9A 
1/ J, jZO 

i<i  1 

JJ*X 

1858-59 

507,228 

204,925 

40.4 

211,388 

41.7 

160,108 

31.6 

166,52a 

32.8 

1859-60 

515,048 

207,939 

40.3 

217,334 

42.2 

162,785 

31.6 

174,582 

33.9 

1860-^1  • 

516,277 

212,786 

41.2 

220,010 

42.6 

166,714 

32.3' 

175,035 

33.9 

1861-62 

517,506 

223,218 

43.1 

227,319 

43.9 

175,424 

33.9 

182^366 

35.2 

1862-63 

518,736 

225,921 

43.6 

227,252 
226,400 

43.8 

180,062 

34.7 

182,041 

35.1 

1863-64 

519,966 

223,937 

'^43.1 

43.5 

177.364 

'  34.1 

181,669 

34.9 

1864-65 

521,196 

223,297 
230,894 

42.8 

229, !>U 

44.0  , 

175,225 

33.6 

183,462 

35.2 

1865-66 

534,405-. 

43.2 

231,085 

.43.4 

182,912 

34*2 

187,358 

35.1 

1866-67 

547^614 

'  235,241 

'  43.0 

237.  364 

43.3 

189,149 

34.5 

190,954 

34.9  , 

1867-68 

560,823 

"242,760 

'  43.3 

243,425 

43.2  • 

195,216 

"  34.8 

199,228 

35.5 

1868-69 

574.032 

240,846 

42.0 

247,381 

•43.1 

•192,029 

33.5 

200.962 

35.0 

1870-  71 

1871-  72 

1872-  73 

1873-  74 


Ib74-7S 

1875-  76 

1876-  77 


600.171 
613,102 
626,033 
638^964 


242.422       41.3          247,080      42.1         195.y5b  \^  33.4  203.468       34. 6> 


651,894 
657,500 
663.106 


Suomer  and  winter  cotnbined 
After  1870.    See  TABLE  2,  ^ 
colunoA  13-18 


TABLE  III-2:    LLKGTh  OF  SaOOL  SKSSIOW,  ESTUIAIEU  AliliUAL  ATTENDAI^CE  Al^D  ENROLLMLNT, 

U/iSSAChl^SmS  PIDLIC  SCHOOLS,  l&4a-1880 


10  11  ' 

LUiGlli  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


IT 


IT 


1^ 


 ^  

ATTENDA^ICt 


"ir 


TT 


ENROLLMENT 


uuoi>er  of 
public  schools 


aggregate       -state  aver*     aver,  daily  .  aggregate     aver,  days 
days  school     length  attendance       days  of        public  sch. 

was  held         ,  (est*)        public  sch,  per  ch.  0-19 

attended  ^ 


pet.  of  ch*  0-19 
attending^  daily 


total  annual 
enrollment 
(est.) 


pet.  of  ch. 
\0-19  enrolled 


1839-40 

3,072 

462,180  " 

^  150 

102,271 

15,340,650 

47.2 

31.5 

180,310 

56.5 

1840-41 

3,103 

489,143 

158 

106. 6UU 

16,-842,800 

50,1 

31.7 

187,981 

55\9  • 

1841-42 

3,198 

511,128 

160 

107,036 

17,125,760 

49,7 

31.1 

192,418 

'55. 8\ 

1842-43 

3,173  • 

503,052 

159 

109,153 

17,355,327 

49.7 

31.3 

195,562 

56. o\ 

1843-44 

3,336 

543,747 

163 

113,440 

18,490,720 

50.6 

31.0 

206  042 

56,4  \ 

1844-45 

3,382 

562,023 

166 

116,100 

19,272,600 

51.4 

31.0 

207,274 

55.3  \ 

1845-46 

3,475 

577,422 

166 

119,096 

19,769,936 

51.5 

31.0 

212,635 

55.4  \ 

1846-47 

3,538 

594,245 

168 

130,547 

21,931,896 

55,8 

33.2 

219,014 

55.7 

1847-48 

3,653 

61 2 > 365 

167 

133,462 

22,288,154 

55,4 

33.2 

226,283 

56,3 

184  8-4 V-- 

3.749 

630,965 

168 

134,735 

22  635.480 

55.0 

32.7 

.  235,127 

57.2 

1849-50 

3,878 

626.857 

162 

139,212  ' 

22  552.344 

53.6 

33,1 

56.7 

1850-51 

3,987 

653,168 

164 

142,493  ' 

23,368,852 

54,1 

33.0 

244,303 

56.6 

1851-52 

4 .056 

'  673,450 

166 

144 ,477 

23  983  182 

54.2 

32.6 

223,926 

■50,6 

1852-53 

4,113 

682,932 

166 

148,099 

24,5^,434 

54,2 

32.6 

248,837 

54  .B 

1853-54 

4,163 

697,282 

167 

147,752 

24,674,584 

53.1 

31.8 

246,104 

^  52.9 

1854-55 

4,215 

706,574 

168 

150,815 

25,336,920 

53.2 

31.7 

250  208 

52.6 

ia55-56 

4,300 

723,781 

168 

157,101 

,26,392,884 

54,6 

32.5 

258,722 

53,5 

1856-57 

4,360 

736,503 

16^^ — " 

154,477 

26,106,613 

53.1 

31.4 

252,001 

51.3 

1857-58 

4,421 

748,696 

169 

165,084 

27,899,196 

55.9 

33.1 

268,146 

53.7 

1858-59 

4«444 

649,60  3 

172 

163,314 

28,090,008 

55,4 

32,2 

262,619 

^51.8  " 

1859-60 

4,497 

772,933 

172 

168,683 

29,013,47: 

56.3 

'  32.8 

269,319 

52.3 

1860-61 

4,561 

784,932 

172 

170,874 

29,39Q,32« 

56,9 

33.1 

273,206 

-  52.9 

•1861-62 

i,605 

802,437 

174 

178,892 

31,127,208 

60.1 

34,6 

283,123 

54,7 

1862-63 

4,626 

,  797,271 

172 

131,052 

31,140,858 

60,0 

34,9 

283,732 

54,7 

1863-64' 

4.675 

808,129 

173 

179,516 

31,056,354 

59.7 

34.5 

282,389 

54,3  ' 

1864-65  . 

4,749  • 

814,789 

172 

179,344 

30,847,082 

59.2 

34.4 

285,338 

i4.? 

1865-66 

'  4,759 

817,690 

x72 

185,135 

.  31,843,220 

59.6 

34,6 

289,409 

54,2 

18b5-67" 

4,848 

849,147 

175 

190,052 

33,259.100 

60.7 

34,7 

296,174 

>^.l 

1667-68 

4,937 

871,843 

177 

197,222 

34,908,294 

62.2 

35.2 

304,115 

54.2 

1863-69 

4,959 

870,001 

179 

196.495 

35.172,605 

'61.3 

34.2 

307.592 

53.6 

1869-70 

4,563 

8? 2, 861 

180 

i$9  .?i3  . 

35,948,340 

61.4 

34.0 

3071665 

5i.4 

1870-71 

5,076 

"    920,346  . 

181 

201,750 

36,516,750 

60.8 

33.6 

273,661 

45.6 

1871-72 

5,193 

955,891 

184 

205,252 

37,766,368 

61.6 

33.5 

276,602 

.  45.1 

1872-73 

5,305 

982,860 

185 

202,882 

37,533,170 

.    59\9  ^ 

32.4 

283,872 

45.3 

1873-74 

5,'425 

1,012,509 

187 

210,248 

39.316,376 

61.5 

32,9 

297.025 

46.5 

1874-75 

5,551 

1,067,511 

192 

216,^ 

41,637,312 

63.9 

33.3 

302,118 

46.3 

1875-76 

5,542 

1,067,166 

193 

218,903^ 

42,248,279 

64.3 

33.3 

305,776 

46.5 

1876-77 

5,556 

1,048,020 

189 

222,704 

42,091,055 

63.5 

33.6 

307,832 

46.4 

1877-78- 

5,730 

1,100,990 

192 

228,447 

43,861,824 

65.6 

34.2 

310,181 

46.4 

1878-79 

5,558 

1,060,249 

191 

234,249 

44,741.559 

66.4 

34.7 

311,528 

.46.2 

80 

5.570 

1,068,654  • 

192 

233,127 

44,760,384 

65.8 

34.3 

306,777 

•  45.1 

Rir 


19 


20 


21 


..22 


23 


24 


Y£AK 


Ib3i^-4U 

1840-  41 

1841-  42 
1642-43 
1843-44 


1844-45 
1845^46 

1846-  47 

1847-  48 

1848-  49 


1849-  50 

1850-  5^ 

1851-  52 

1852-  53 

1853-  54 


1854-  55 

1855-  56 

1856-  57 

1857-  b8 

1858-  59' 

1859-  60 
1360-61 
1861-62 

"  1862-63 
1863-04 
.1864-65^ 

1865-  66 

1866-  67 
-  Ib67-bb 

JL868-69 
^1869-70 
1870-71 
J*  1871-72 

1872-  73 

1873-  74 
;  1874-75 
:  1875-76^ 
'  1876-77^ 

1877-78 

ERICL 


number  of 
academies 


average 

enrollnksnt ' 


aver,  daily 
-atteitdance 
(est.) 


total  aimutki 
enroilnent 
(est.) 


.l^gth  in. 
dkys,  aver. 


total  daya 
attended 


78 
80 
75 
71 

n 


3,701 
3,825 
3,805 
3,379 


66 
67 
j67 
67 
64 


3_J60 


3,331 
3,443 
3,425 
■3,041 
3,384 


4,441 
4,590 
4,566 
4,055 
4.512 


.  3,939 
3,726 
4,220 
3,862 
3.864 


67 
69 
71 
64 

66 


71 
70 
69 

70 

63 


3,717 
4,154 
4,220 
4,062 
4jl42 


3i545 
3,^353 
3,798 
3,476 

3,T45" 

3,;?39 

3,1^8 

3,656 

3,7i8 


4 


4,727 
4,471 
5,064 
4,634 
4_^37 


4,460 
4,985 
5,064 
4,874 
4,970 


65 
63 

57 
5b 
59 


4,716. 
4^708 
4,346 
4,338 
J?.932 


47244 
4,2^7 
3,9il 
3,904 
3,539 


5,659 
5,650 
5,215 
5,206 
4,718 


3i,561 
3,925 

5;.ii9 

5,8E2 
6,131 


3,205 
3,533 
4,607 
5,240' 
'5.518 


59 
52 
55 
<.« 


47 

46 

464- 

4%f 

43+ 


44+ 
46+ 
40+. 

'4i+ 

7i+ 


"6,590 
7,364 
7.696 
6.572 

6,345 
8,065 
7,5731 
JjM3L 


5,931 
6,628 
6,926 
5,915 
6.343 


4,273 
4.710 
6.143 
6,986 
7357 


7,594 
10,1761 
8,739  I 
8,454 
8,662 
i0,398 


5,361 
5,711 
7,259 
6,816 
7,977 


7,908 
2,837 
9^35 
7v886 
8.458 


9,158 
7,865 
7-609 
7,796 
9  358- 


"TTIis 

7,614 
9,678 
9,083 
10.636 


213 
213 
219 
211 
216 


222 
228 
242 
232 
207 


220 
220 
220 
220 
220 


220 
220 
220 
220 
220 


220 
220 
220 
220 
220 


-^220 
220 
220 
220 
220 


22U 
220 
220 
220 
220 


9,113 
12.2  IJ 
10,487 
10,145 
10,344 
12,478 


220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 


709,503 
733,359 
749,966 
641,6^1 
730.944 


786,990 
764,484 
919,116 
806,43?, 
719-,946 


'  735^900' 
822,580 
S35,560  ■ 
804,320 
820.160 


'933,630 
'  932,140 
-860',420 
858,880 
778.580 


705,100 
*  "777.260 
1,013,540 
1.  152,800 
1,348  .'820 


1,449,800 
1. 620  ,080 
r,  693,120 
1. 445.840 
1.550.560 


1.310;S40 
i.395.90(r 
1,774,300 
1.666,660 
1,  949.8^0 


1,670,680 
2,238.720 
1.922.580. 
1.859,880 
1,905,640 
2.287.560 


y  ■ 


YEAR 


1839-40 
1840^1 
1841-42 
ia42-:43 
1843-44 


1844-  45 

1845-  46 

1846-  47 

1847-  48 

1848-  49 


.1849-50 

1850-  51 

1851-  52 

1852-  53 
1&53-54 


1854-  55 

1855 -  56 

1856-  57 

1857-  58 

1858-  59 


1859-  60 

1860-  61 

1861-  62 

1862-  63 

1863-  64 


1864-  65 

1865-  66 

1866-  67 

1867-  68 

1868-  69 

1869-  70 
ia70-71 

.  187r-72 
*  1872-73 
;  1873-74 


1874-75 
*:  1875-76 
'.1876-77 

1877-  78 

1878-  79 
80 


ERIC 


:AlTEtiDANCE      mKCORPOm'm),  AC^O^^      PRIVATE"  .  ' 
SaiOOLS,  AND  SCHOOLS  KEPT  TO.  PROtOHG  THE  COMMON 
SaiOOLS,  MASSACHUSETTS,  1840.-1880 


'25 


number  of 
schools 


^26 
* 

average- 
enrollment 


1,308 
1,388 
1^281 
1,268 
1,238- 


1,167 
1,091 
1,150 
1/.096 
1,047 


'28,635 
31,794 
28,422 
26,611 
■25_^850 


27 

aver,  daily 
attendance' 
(est.) 


28 


2J3,762 
24,318 
26,785 
27,216 
27„583 


845 
785 
749 
763 
674 


646 
701^ 

672 
691 


19,534 ■ 

16,658 

16,131-- 

18,3^2' 

17^322 


640 
638 
611 
614 
611 


17,371 
18,909 
18,935 
18, 044 
18,903 


682 
596 
553 
550 
481 
466 
428 
463 
402 
402 


15,933 
16,401 
16,175 
15,573 
16^124_ 
"1?,934 
16,387 
14,417 
1^,957 
13,888 


369 
341 
385 
399 
.V8 
350 


13,916 

12,443 

13,687 

14,428- 

13,144 


16,650 
-14,513 
15,228 
15,540 
15,168 


25,772 
28,615 
25,580 
23,950 
23,265 


total <a^nual 
enrollment 
(est.) 


29 

"■length  in 
»  days,  ever. 


30, 

total  days 
attended 


24,086 
21,886 
24,107 
24,494 
24,805  \ 


34,362' 

38,153 

34,106 

31,933 

31,020 


17,581 
14,^92 
14,518 
16,526 
15,590 


.  32,142 
'29,182 
•^32,142 
32,659 
33^100' 


15,814 
17,018 
17,642 
16,290 
17,013 


23,441 
19,990 
19,358 
22,034 
20^786 


21,085 
22,691 
22,722 
21,653 
22,684 


14,340 
14,761 
14,558 
14,016 
■14^12 


14,748 
12,975 
12,561 
12,049 


19.120, 
19,681 
19,410 
'18,688 
19,349 


12,524 
11,199 
12,318 
12,985 
11 » 830 


21,521 
19,664 
17,300 
16,748 
16,066 


•14,985 

13,062*' 

13,705 

13,986 

13,651 


lb,oi^V 
14,932 
X6,424 
17,314 
15,773 


1S,980 
17,416 
18,274 
18,648 
18,202 
15,891. 


S31 


14Q 
135 
144 
123 
141 


137 
128 
137 
122 
134 


3,608,080 
3,863,025 
5,683,^2p 
2,945,*8*50 
3>280-i365 


164 
164* 
164 
164 
_164^ 
1^4 
164 
1.64 
164 
164 


3,299^,782 
2,801,408 
3,302,659 
2,988,268 
3,326,550 


3,203,576 
2,455,688 
2;380,95'2' 
?, 710,264 
2,556,760 


164 
164 
164 
164 
164 


'2,593,496 
2,790,952 
2,794,888 
2,663,360 
2,790,132 


164 
164 
164, 
164  ' 
164 


164 

164 
164 
164 


2,351,760 
2,420,804 
2,387,512 
,2,298,624 
2,379,968 

2,418,672 
2,127,900 
2,060,004 
1,976,036' 


164 
.164 
164 
164 
164- 
164 


2,u:>3,yjfc 

1,836,636 
2,020,152 
2,129,540 
1,940,120 


:i,457,540 

2,142,168 

2,247;620' 

2,293,704 

2,238,764 


}■ 


/ 


TABLS  ;ii»5:    AliKUAL  ENKOLLMENX  AND  ATlU^DAlXi.,  ALL  MASSAChbSETIS  SCUUOLS, 

184U-lSbU 


YEAK 


1839-40 
ISAO^l 
1841-42 
'^842-43 
1843-44 


1844-  45 

1845-  46 

1846-  47 

1847-  48 
184C-49 


1849-  50 

1850-  51 
' 1851-52 

1852-  53 

1853-  54 


1854-  55 

1855-  56 

1856-  57 

1857-  58 

1858-  59 

1859-  60 

1860-  61 

1861-  6? 

1862-  63 

1863-  64 

1864-  65 

1865-  6& 

1866-  67 

1867-  68 
)%8-69- 
1869^^ 
1C7C-71 

1871-  72 

1872-  73 
i673t74 

1874-  75 

1875-  76 

1876-  77 

1877-  78 

1878-  79 

1879-  80 


31 

annual 
enrollment 
(est  J 


32  ^ 

pet,  of  children 
0-19  enrolled 


219,113 
r.'^0,724 
231,090 
231,550 
241,574 


244,143 
246,288 
256,220 
263,576 
272,864 


266,389 
269,278 
248,348 
275,745 
271,860 


276,952 
187,063 
279,938 
295,005 
29Cj^21 


292.712 
293.710 
308.  676 
309,406 
309:  095 


314, 767 
31*7.  910 
322, 709 
-^-^  749 
■^^ 

331.  bj2 
296,207 
302.704 
309, 774 
323>434 


211. 
^>>5.403 
336,  593 
338. 974 
340, 124 
335,  146 


67.4 
68.6 
67.1 
66.4 

65.2' 

64.2 

65.2 

65.5 

66.3 


63.3 
62.4 
56.1 
60.8 
58.5 


58.2 
59.3 
56.9 
59.1 

57./. 


56.0 
'59.  7 
59.7 
59*5 


60.4 
59.  5 
58.9 

58.6 
57.-9^ 


56.  5 
'^•9.  4 
49*4 
'i.S 
50,6 


33 

enrollment,  lets 
dual  attendere 
Cast.) 


50.8 
51.0 
50.8 
50.-' 
50.4 


34 

pet.  of  dt.  0-19 
enrolled,  '^controlled 
for  col.  33 


35 

total  days 
attended 
^est.) 


36 

aver,  days  of 
school  attended 
per  ch.  0-19 


207,087 
217,370 
219,152 
220,373 
220J18 


63.7 
64.7 
63.6 
63.2 
63.1 


232/' 
236,0^5 
'244,970 
252,145 
?>61,279 


61.5 
62.3 
62.7 
63.5 


19,682,089 
21,455,791 
21,450,931 
20,942,828 
22,502,029 


60,6 
£3.8 
62.2 
60,0 
61.6 


2oA,463 
269,278 
248,348 
275,745 
271,860 


276,952 
287,063 
279,938 
295,005 
290,021 


62,9 

62,4 

56.1 

60.8 

58.^ 

SS,2 

59.3 

56.9 

59.1 

57.2 


23,359,372 
23,991,711 
26,153,671 
2  082,854 
26,b81,976 


"62X 
62,5 
66.5 
65.2 
65.2 


26,491,820 
z*^, 650, 120 
-:.,199,694 
28,099,018 
28,051,504 


6  37Tr 

61,7 

61,4 

61,9 

60.3 


292.712 
293. 710 
308.676 
309.406 
309, 095 


28,864,096 
30,115,979 
29,761,921 
31,421,436 
31,658^20 


60.6 
62.2 
60.5 
62.9 
62.4 


314,  y>7 
317. 910 
322.709 
328. 749 
332. 116 


56.8 
56.9 
59.7 
59.7 
59.5 


331. 532 
296.207 
302. 704 
309.774 
323,434 


6074 
59.5 
58,9 
58.6 

-57;  9:-^ 


22,070.336 
32. 588,392 
34.  528.260 
36. 592.282 
34,785, 142 


56.5 
49.4 
49.4 
49.5 
50.6 


34.944.006 
35.881.  972 
37.080.  120 
38.414.  138 

"38:6-99720  r 


62,3 
63.  1 
66.7 
70.5 
67.2 


67.  1 
67.  1 
67,7 
68.5 

6774 


331.211 
335.403 
336,  593 
338.974 
340,  124 
335> 146 


50,8 
51.0 
50.8 
50.7 
50.^ 
49.3 


39.312.816 
39.749,286 
41.560.820 
41.328.  770 
43.206.356 


45,765,  5^2 
46.629,  167 
46,261,255 
48,015,408 
48/885,963 


67.0 
66.2 
67.8 
66.0 
67.6 


70.2 
.70.9 
69.7 
71.8 
71.2 


37^ 

pet.  ^of  ch.  0-19 
attending 
school  daily 


37.1 
37.7 
36.4 
36.1 
36.1 


36.1 
35.6 
38.2 
38.0 
J7.5 
38.1 
37.3 
36.8 
37.1 
35.9 


35.9 
36.9 
35.7 
37.1 
36.2 


36.2 
^6.  6  \ 
38,3 
38.6 
38.4 
TO" 
38.6 
38.3 
38.5 


377-4- 


37.0 
36.4 
36.7 
35.6 
36,6 


36.6 

36.7. 

36.5 

37.4 

37.9 


Table  IV -1 


The  Urbanization  of  Massachusetts,  1800-1900 


Year 


Total  Population 


Percentage  in 
Towns  2500 
and  Above 


Percentage  in 
Towns  10,000 
and  Above 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
.t840 
1850 
1860 
1370 
1880 
1890 
1900 


422,845 
472,040 
523,287 
610,408 
737,099 
994,514 
1,231,066 
1.457  351 
1,783,085 
2,238,943 
2,805,346 


-32.0 
37.4 
38.8 
44.5 
55. ^ 
69.9 
77.7 
81.2 
84.9 
89.5 
91.5 


5.9 
9.8 
10.7 
12*3 
22.2 
32.5 
39.0 
49L.3 
59.2 
^5.9 
73.1 


Source:    Calculated  from  the  U.S.  Censuses,  1800-1900 


\ 
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Tabic  IV-2  ^ 


Number  of  Massachusetts  Towns  and  Aggregate  Population 
In  the  Sub-Groups  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875 


l640 

1860 

1875 

V 

N 

Population 

N 

Population 

N 

Population 

0-  12A9  . 

lOS 

90,648 

95 

79,079 

116 

92,272 

1250-2A99 

128 

221,931 

105 

184,947 

96 

176,^84  , 

2500-4999 

43 

7G 

232,116 

75 

270,941 

5000-9999 

14 

97,495 

.  30 

202,507 

29 

201,719 

10,000  &  Up 

b 

•  70,434 

15 

*  301^19 

-24- 

 565r905— 

Boston 

I 

93,383 

1 

177,388 

.1 

341,919 

All  Towns 

294 

• 

716,979  1 

316 

1 

1,177,656" 

341 

l,649,7f i 

» 

Source:  Calculated 

from 

-  • 

U»S.  Census  of 

1840,  1. 

3)  and  the  Massachusetts  State 

Census  of  1875. 

s 
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Table  IV -3 


Percentage  of  Persons  Ages  0-19  Attending  Public  School  (Total  Attendanse 
i;i^>Iassachusetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  ly  Town  Size 


Town  Size  1840  1860  1875 

Mean        Standard         Mean       Standard         Mean  Standard 
Deviation  Deviation  Deviation 


0-1249  62.4  16.9  57.7  10.7  54.7  8.6 

1250-2499  '      58.6  13.0  52.5  9.0  52.6  7.6^ 

2500-4999  .  52.0  7.3  49.0*,  6.9  A9.7  €.5 

5000-9999  42.9  10.7  45.0  5.2  46.7  5.2 


-10, 000-&~Up  ^^-36*«  7v7^  45t8  6t5~         $573  TTT 

Boscon  32.4  0  38.8  0  42.5  0 

All  Towns  '  57.8  14.9   *       52.2  9.7  51.6  8.1 


Source:     Calculated  from  U.S.  Censuses  of  1840,  1860,  and  the  Masoachusc.tts 
State  Census  of  1875;  and  from  the  Massachusetts  ioard  of  Education 
Annual  Reports  for  1840,  1860,  and  187:. 
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Table  IV-4 


Percentage  of  Persons  Ages  0-19  Attending  Public  School  (Average  Attendance) 
In  Massachusetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Town  Size 


Town  size 


1840 


1860. 


1875 


> 

Mean 

Standard  

Deviation 

Mean  - 

 Standard 

De"lation 

— 'Uean 

0-1249 

37.5 

11.0 

c 

38.4 

7.9 

38.0 

1250-2499 

35.8 

8.7 

35.9 

6^7, 

37.6 

••• 

2500-4999 

30.9 

5.1 

33.6 

5.2 

36.5 

5000-9999 

26.7 

6.3 

31.7^ 

'  4.8 

.  35.5 

10,000  &  Up 

26.6 

6.2 

30.9 

3.6 

31.3 

Boston 

24.3 

0 

31.5 

0' 

31.9 

Standard- 
Deviation 


6.2 

6,1 
5.7 
4.1 
6*7 
0 


All  Towns 


35.0 


9.6 


35.5 


7.0 


36.9 


6.2 


Source:    Calculated  from  U.S.  Censuses  of  1840,  I860,  and  the  Massschusetts 
State  Census  6f  1875;  and  fron  the  M^issachusetts  Board  of  Education 
Annual  Reports  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  IV -5 


Percentage  of  Young  Children  Attending  Public  schoul  (Total  Attendance) 
in  Massachusetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Tovm  Size  ' 


Town  Size              1840  (Ages  0-3)  1860  (Ages  0-4)  1875 ' (Ages*0-4) 

Mean      ,  Standard  Mean        Standard  h^an  Standard 

Deviation  Deviation  Deviation 

/ 


0-1249 

17.2 

15.1 

12.1 

5.e 

6.2 

4,1 

1250-2499 

'  -iS.O 

^"^*'ll.8 

3.9 

4.6 

3.6 

2.6 

2500-4999 

11.9 

11.5 

7.1 

4.0 

2.4 

1.8 

5000-9999 

5.5 

6.1 

4.6 

2.7 

1.0 

1.1 

10,000  &  Up 

5.9 

7.9 

5.9 

7.1 

.5 

.6 

Boston 

 0 

0 

6.9 

 0  

0 

All  Towns  14.7  13.1  8.9  5.4  3.8  3.5 


Source:    Calculated  from  U.S.  Censuses  of  1840,  1860,  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Census  of  1875;  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
Annual  Reports  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  IV -6 


Percentage  of  Older  Chlldron  AttcndlnR  Public  School  (Total  Attendance) 
In  Massachusetts  In  1840,  I860,,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Town  Size 


Town  Size  1840  (Ages  16-19)        .  J 860  (Ages  15-19)        1875  (Ages  15-19) 


Mean        Standard  Mean        Standard        Mean       \  Standard 

Deviation  Deviation  \  Deviation 


0-1  •>A9 

33.8 

23.3 

37.7 

17.1 

31.4 

\  15.6  .  j 

1250-2A99 

31.4 

33.7 

31.2 

15.6 

25.2 

&  \  3^.8  1 

2500-4999 

17.7 

15.9 

21.7 

11.5 

18.8 

\  8.1  J 

5000-9999 

10.9 

11.7 

15.7 

6.6 

13.6 

6.3 

10,000  &  Up 

5.5 

4.2 

14.2 

9.7 

14.2 

5.9 

Boston 

.4 

0 

7.7 

0  . 

12.7 

0 

All  Towns  28.7  ,  28.0  28.7  16.5  24. 1  li.8 


Source:    Calculated  from  U.S.  Censuses  of  18A0,  1860,  and  the  Massachusetts 

State  Census  of  1875  ;  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  ' 
Annual  ^^ports  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875.  -  \ 
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Table  IV-7^ 


Percentage  of  Persons  Ages  0-19  Attending  Public  and  Private  School  (Total  Attendance] 
In  Massachusetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Tovm  Size 


Town  Size  .1840  .  1860        .     "      .  1875" 

Mean        Standard  Mean    '     Standard  '      Mean  Standard 

Deviation  Deviation  pevlation 


0-1249 

71v2 . 

21.4 

64.0 

18.0 

56.7  . 

10.7 

1250-2499 

71.2 

17.8 

60.0  , 

12.5 

57.4 

18.4 

2500-4999 

65.4  ^ 

53.2 

8.1 

53.2 

7.^ 

5000-9999 

55.2 

11.4 

48.7 

8.1 

49.1 

6.7 

10,000  &  Up 
Boston  ■ 

.  62.7 
43.5 

33.2 

  0 

50.0 

 41« 

5.9 

— 0— 

49.7 
46.6 

4.6 

0- 

All  Towns  69.4  19.0  58.1  14.2  55.0  12.7 


Source:    Calculated  from  U.S.  Censuses  of  1840,  1860,  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Census  of  1875;  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
Annual  Reports  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 


ERIC  • 
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Table  No.  XV -8 

Average  Length  of  Public  School  Session  (in  Days)  in  ^ 
Massachusetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Town  Size 

Town  Size  1840  I860  1875 

Mean      Standard    Mean        Standard   Mean  Ljandard 
Deviation  Deviation  Deviation 

0-1249  136.0  33.7  137.4  35.2       154.3  22.5 

1250-2499  138.1  40.0  146.7  28.4        176.3  22.9 

2500-4999  160.0  45.5  172.2  33.7        187.7  19.9 

5000-9999  197.0  51.1  200.0  36.1       204.7  18.7 

10.000  &  Up  246.2  21.5  230.7  •      36.8  ,214.8  9.5. 


Btygtott  26470  0  2Z876  0  2DX9~^ 


All  Towns        145.8^      44.3       158.8         41.5       176.  5      ,  28.5 


Sc  arce:  Calculated  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
Annual  Reports  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  IV -9 


'  Number  of  Days  of  Public  School  Attended  Per  Person  Ages  0-19 
In  Massachusetts  in  1840,  1860»  and  1875,  Grouped  by  TovmSize 


Town  Size  1840  I860  1875 


1 

Jlean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

0-1249 

50.9 

18.9 

51.9" 

13.3 

58.2 

10.1 

1250-2499 

49.5 

16.4 

52.1 

11.9 

66.1 

12.8 

2500-4999 

49.3 

15.1 

.  57.7  . 

14.3 

"^8.6 

r 

13.0 

5000-9999 

50.5 

10.0 

63.9 

16.3 

73.0 

12.3 

10,000  &.Up 

65.5 

'  16.4 

71.0 

14.8 

67.3 

_B.OiSi:on  

 64v2— 

 -Q- 

71.9 

0  • 

64.4 

All  toTOs  50.3  17.0  55.3  14.4  64.6"  13.1 


Source:    Calculated  from  the  U.S.  Censuses  of  1840,  3.S60,  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Census  of  1875  ;  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
Annual  Reports  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  IV- 10 


Number  <jf  Days  of  Public  and  Private  School  Attendance  Per  Person  Ages  0-19 
*  In  Massachusetts  in'- 1840,'  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Town  PSze  ' 


Town  Size 


18A0 


1860 


1875 


, 0-1249 

1250-2499 

2500-4999 

5000-9999 

10,000  &  Up 

Boston 

All  Towns 


Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

- 

Mean 

56.3 

21.3 

59. 8 

61.1  " 

21.6 

62.2 

61.3 

16.3 

63. '4 

— rt^rrs"^ 

68.7 

• 

82.2  . 

19.2 

76.4 

85.2 

0 

76.2 

60.3 

20.9 

63.1 

Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


17.3 


70.1 


23:3 


Source:    Calculated  from  the  U.S.  Censuses  of  1840,  1860,  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Census  of  1875;  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  EducafiSn- 
Annual  Reports  for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  IV- il 


Average  Monthly  Male  Teacher  Ifages  (In  Dollars) Including  Board,  in  Public  Schools 
In  Massachusetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by^ Town  Size 


Town  Size 


184p 


Mean"^ 


Standard 
Deviation 


1860 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


^  18-75 


Mean 


Standard.  • 
Deviation 


10,000  &  Up 
Boston 


22.60 
25.90 
28.91 
40.14 
•  48.00 
105 i 00 


7.50. 
6..49- 
4'.  87 
13.62 
10.5(5 
0 


24.60  . 
as'.  92 
46.96 
67.37  ' 
88.07  - 
155.0*0. 


12>81 
12.78 

cl6.0i. 
21.27 
19.09 

■  0 


•  33;07 
.^1.04  i 
91.65' 
122.25 

226.38 


«S25. 73 
40.27 

•39.14 
43.89 

•>.55 

.  0 


All  Towns 


26.51 


9.81 


40.13 


23.19 


70.79 


52.14 


.1 


Source:    Calculated  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Annual  Reports 
for    1840,  1860,  and  1875.  / 
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Table  IV- 12 


Average  Monthly  female  Teacher.  Wages  (in  Dollars),  Including"^B^rd,  in  Public  School 
in  MassacWetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875, .Grouped ^iby  Town  Si?e 


Town,  Size 


'1840 


1860 


1875 


■  Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean  ^ 

Standard" ' 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

0-1249 

11.01' 

3.32 

16.67 

3.43 

#  y 
29.30 

\<  <** 

1250-2499 

'  11.70 

2".  89 

18.27. 

2.79 

-33.66 

5-51 ;  ■ 

2500-4999 

2.24 

20^49' 

2.87 

38.05  . 

6.70 

5000-9999 

>5.43 

|.56 

23.23 

4.19 

43.72 

.JB.l^ 

10,000  &  Up 

16.20 

3.25 

25.07 

4.45  „ 

51.42 

10.61-  , 

Boston  - 

ki.oo' 

0 

39.00 

.0 

85.11 

t  ' 

0 

All  Towns 


•  11.85 


3.15 

y  ■ 


19.14 


4.19 


9.50 


Source:    Calculated  from  the  Massachusetts  Boatd  of  Education  Annual  Reports 
for  1840,  I860,' aid  1875.  '*     .     *  .  •  " 
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Table  IV- 13 

Percentage       All  Public  School  Teachers  That  Are  Female 

in  Massachusetts  in  1840,  18S0,  and  ^875,  Grouped  by  '^own  Size 

- 

Town  Size 

1840  1860 

1875 

Mean 

Standard  Mean 

.andard 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

* 

Deviation 

Deviation 

0-124*9            ^  61.8 

15,1  78.0 

14.9 

83.3 

13. '6 

1250-2A99  59.^ 

10,6  79.6 

11.5 

64.7 

10.5 

2500-499')  59.8- 

14.7  77.9 

10.3 

85.0 

8.3 

5000-9999       .  6^7 

.    9.2       '  79.5 

8.3 

88.7 

6.7 

lt),QOO     yp„  68.8 

5.0  J&7A 

3,0 

90.8  • 

3.1 

Bos to-  76.7 

0  88.7 

0 

0 

All  Towns  60^8 

13.0  79.2 

12.1 

85.1 

10.9 

Source:    calculated  from  the  Mas? achusetts  Board 

of  Education  Annual  Reports 

for  1840,  1860, 

and  1875. 

• 

\ 

> 

c 
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Table  IV -14 


PcrcenMge  Female  Teacher  Ua>>cs  Arc      M-le  Teacher  Wages  in  Public  Schools 
in  Massachu^-'C!:s  in  1860  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Town  Size 


Xown  Size 

1860 
Deviation 

0-1249 

59.1 

/ 

12.2 

74.2 

r 50-2499 

53.8 

11.4  c 

60.7 

25C0-4;99 

i  ^7.0 

12.6 

46.8 

"5000-9999 

36.8 

37.7 

10,000^&  Up 

29.0 

 4.  J-  - 

32.9 

Boston 

25.2 

j  0  

37.6 

1875 


All  Towns 


50.6 


i4.2 


56.9 


Standard. 
Deviation 


18.6 
24.0 
18.4 
15.4 

379 

/  0 

23.9 


Source:    Calculated  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Annual  Reports 
for  1860  and  1875.  \ 


Table  IV- 15 


Average  Numbe^of  Pupils  Per  Teacher  in  Public  School 
In  Massachusetts  irt\1840,  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Town  Size 


Town  Size 

1840 

• 

1860 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

,jj  Mean 

0-1249 

27.3 

6.8 

21.5 

6.4 

12.2 

1250-2499 

31.4 

8.3 

26.4 

5.4 

18.3 

2500-4999 

32.8 

8.9 

32.4 

6.0 

23.7 

5000-9999 

38.0 

9.0 

36.8 

5.9 

-  * 

28.6 

J^,000:&  Up 

-43.8 

  j.5  

-4071" 

6.1 

31.4 

Boston 

46.9 

0 

46.8 

0 

32.1 

All  Toims 

30.8 

8.6 

23.0 

8.3 

19.3 

1875 


Standard 
Deviation 


4.4 
5.7 
5.8 
5.7 
"4.7 
0 

8.2 


Source:    Calculate'!  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Annual  Reports 
for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  IV -16 


Average  Number  of  l^updls  Per  Public  School 
In  Massachusetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Tovm  Size 


Town  Size 


0-1249 
1250-2499 
2500-4999 
300Tr-9999  " 
10,000  h  Up 
Boston 

All  Towns 


Mean 


1840 

Standard 
Deviation 


1860 


1875 


.  Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


26.3 

7.4 

20.6 

6.7 

18.7' 

5.7 

31.9 

11 

26.5 

6.1 

26.7 

6.5 

34.1 

9.4 

34.4 

8.7 

33.3 

6.3 

42.7 

15.2 

43.3 

10.0 

41.0 

6.4 

63.7 

1';.7 

59  7 

14.1 

>3.7 

40.2 

83.7 

0 

89.3 

0 

«7.2 

0 

31.6 

12.1 

29.9 

12.9  ^ 

28.7 

16.0 

Source:    Calculated  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Annual  Reports 
for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  IV- 17 


Public  School  Expenditures  (in  Dollars)  Per  Student  (Total  Attendance) 
in  Massachusetts  in  1840,  1860,  and  1873,  Grouped  by  Town  Sise 


Town  Size 


Mean 


1840 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


1360 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


1875 


Standard ' 
Deviation 


0-12A9 

3.09 

5.65 

4.78 

2.83 

8.92 

3,87 

1250-2499 

2;  48 

;89 

4.4^ 

1.14 

10.93 

4.91 

2500-<999 

2.81 

.91 

5.17 

1.62 

11c  94 

5.19 

5000-9^999 

 4.06  _ 

1.35 

.  6.86 

_.3J)5  

13.91 

-5.55- 

10,000  &  Up 

5.35 

1.12 

7.21 

1.77 

14.80 

3.80 

Boston 

8.19 

a 

11.12 

0 

24.80 

0 

All  Towns 

2.88  . 

3.45 

5.68 

2.29 

li.04 

5<<W 

Source:    Calculated  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  or  Education  Annual  Repotcs 
for  1840,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  IV- 1 8 


Public  S:hool  Expenditures  (In  Dollars)  Per  Capita 
In  Massachusetts  In  1840 »  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Tovm  Size 


Town  Size                    1840  1860  1875 

Mean        Standard  Mean  .     Standard  Mean  Standard 

Deviation  Deviation  Deviation 

0-1249                  .84            1.29  1.12  .  59  1.80  .60 

1250-2A99               .65             .18  .94  .22"  2.15  ,90 

2500-4999               .65             .18  1.07  .36  2.31  -.88 

-  -5000-9999  .75  ^1?  1731  .56  2761  iM~ 

10,000  &  Up            .81             .13  1.36  .29  2.67  .78 

Boston                 1.04              0  1.75  0  .  4.02  0 

'i.      .         -                         *  ■■  ■  «v  • 

All  Towns               .73             .80  1.08  .44  2.15  .87 


Source:    Calculated  froa  the  U,S.  Censuses  of  1840,  1860,,  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Census  of  1875;  and  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
Annual  Reports  for  1340,  1860,  and  1875. 


Table  IV-19 


Public  School  'expenditure  as  a  Percentage  of  Assessed  Valuation 
In  Itossachusetts  in  1860  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Town  Size 


Tdvm  Size  I860  1875 

Mean        Standard        Mean  Standard 
•Deviation  Devi  'on 


0-1249 

.21 

.29 

.33 

.13 

1250-2499 

.  18 

.05 

.30 

.08 

2500-*;-: 

.20 

.05 

.35 

.08 

.21 

.05 

."31 

.08 

10,000  &  Up 

.21 

.05 

.31 

.76 

Boston 

.10 

0 

.17 

0 

All  Towns 

.20 

.IC 

.32 

.XO 

Source:    Calculated  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educatioa  Annual  Reports 
for  1860  and- 1875. 
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Table  No*  IV-20 
Variables  Used  in  Regression  Analyses 

Dependent  Variables 

Percentage  of  persons  under  twenty  enrolled  in 
public. or  private  school 

Average  length  of  the  public  school  year  (days) 

Number  of  days  of  public  and  private  schooling  per 
person  under  twenty 

t 

Independent:  Variables 

> 

» 

Total  population 

Number  of  acres  of  farmland  per  capita 

Percentage  of  the  population  ages  fixteen  and  up 
who  are  merchants 

Percentage  of  the  population  ages  fifteen  and  up 
who  are  engaged  in  maniafacturing 

Assessed  valuation  per  capita  (dollars) 

Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars) 

Percentage  of  the  population  foreign-born 

Nimiber  of  church  seats  per  capita 

Niunber  of  Catholic  Church  seats  per  capita 


553. 


Table  No«  IV- 
Correlation  Matrix 


^1      ^2       ^3    ^1      ^2      ^3      ^4      ^5      ^6      ^7      ^8  ^9 


^1 

1  no 

2t 

.  IS 

07 

25 

-  20 

^2 

St 

1  no 

AO 

-  A"? 

— .  Oj 

.  ot 

1ft 

.  U 

71 

-  17 

.24 

V 

St 

AO 

1«  UU 

-   7  R 
-.  CiO 

7A 

A 

.  aU 

08 

0 

1.  UU 

-.  c.  » 

in 

.  lU 

-  ni 

-  10 

18 

X 

.  39 

63 

-.25 

27 

1.  00 

-.  57 

-.  15 

.05' 

-.21 

.25 

-.25 

-.  18 

.64 

.43 

.35 

-.  57 

1.00" 

.09 

.31 

07 

.  17 

-.  12 

.17 

33 

.  18 

12 

.  10 

-.49 

.09. 

1.00 

-.  09 

-i  06 

.04 

-.  19 

.24 

.03 

.28 

.24 

.24 

-.15 

.31 

09 

1.  00 

03 

.07 

-.  06 

.08 

.07 

-.04 

0 

-.03 

.05 

-.  07 

06 

-.  03 

1.  00 

-.03 

.04 

-.03 

-.  14 

.27 

.10 

.  18 

-.21 

.17 

.04 

.07 

03 

1.00 

-.11 

,12 

^8 

.25 

-.  17 

.08 

-.  10 

.25 

12 

-.  19 

-.  06 

•  04 

-.  11 

1. 00 

.21 

^9 

-.20 

.24 

0 

.  18 

-.25 

.  17 

.24 

.08 

-.03 

.  12 

.21 

1.00 

not  calculated 
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Table  No.  -IV-  2^ 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Standard 
Mean  Deviation 


Percentage  of  persons  under  twenty 
enrolled  in  public  or  private  school 

Average  length  of  the  public  sqhool 
year  (days) 

Number  of  days  of  public  and  private 
schooling  per  person  under  twenty 

Total  population 

r*^umber  of  acres  of  farmland 
per  capita 

Percentage  of  the  population  ages 
JEifteeu-and-up-whe-are  merchants 

Percentage  of  the  population  ages 
fifteen  and  up  who  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing 

Asses'sed  valuation  per  capita 
(dollars) 

Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars) 

Percentage  of  the  population 
foreign-born 

NTimber  of  church  seats  per  capita 

Nvimber  of  Catholic  Church  seats 
per  capita 


58.  10 


158.76 


14.20 


41.  54 


63.05  17.35 
3726.76  10754.58 


7.96 
1.04 

21.28 


5.95 


.89 


19.25 


512.31  •  341.78 

1.64  12.45 

15.94  35.86 

.75'  -  .31 


.03 


.11 


J  _    .Table  No.  IV- 23  

Results  of  the  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  the  Percentage 
of  Per  son Under  Twenty  Enrolled  in  Public  or  Private  School 
in  Massachusetts  in  1860  (Y^^) 


Regression 

-    \  coefficient     Beta  T-test 

i 

Total  population  -•0001         -•043  -^0.76 
Number  of  acres  of  farmland 

per  capita  •5662          ^237  3^20 

Percentage  of  the  population  ag^s 

^fifteeixand  up  who  are  merchants  •  5154          •  032  0^48 

Percentage  of  the  population  ages 

fifteen  and  up  who  are  engaged  in  ^ 

manufacturing                                ^    -•0992  -•  134        -2. 18 

♦ 

Assessed  valuation  per  capita 

(dollars)  •0008           .019  0^36 

Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars)    ^•0480  •  042  0^83 
Percentage  of  the  population 

foreign-born  -^0162         -•041  -0^78 

Number  of  church  seats  per  capita  &•  6322          •  191  3^45 

Number  of  Catholic  Church  seats  3|i 

per  capita  -19.  1424         -•  144  -2^75 


Constant  =  49^220. 


R^  =  ^222  , 

significant  at  the  •OOl  level 
sigr'ficant  at  the  •Ol  level 
significant  at  the  #05  level 
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Table  No.  1V.24 


\Re8ults  of  the  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  the  Average 
Length  of  the  Public  School  Year  (in  Days) 
T"     '  in  Massachusetts  in  1860  {Y^)  '^'^ 


\ 
\ 
\ 


Regression 

coefficient  B^ta  T-test 

Total  pop^vOation^-^                        .  0001  .032  0.75 

Number  of  sicres  of  farmland  ^ 

per  capital               ,         ^               -2. 7385  392  95 


Percentage\^of  the  population  ages 

fifteen  and  up  who  are  merchants  16. 7520          •  358  7. 04 

Percentage  of  the/population  ages 
.  fifteen  and  up  who  are  engaged  in 

manufacturing  -.1578       -.073  ^l.Sk 
Assessed  valuation  per  capita  - 

(doUars)         \  .0095         .078  1.89 

c 

Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars)     .0457  ,014  0.35 

Percentage  of  th^e  population  41:^ 

foreign-born      \     '  .  1204        . 104  2. 60 

Ntimber  of  churca  seats  per  capita  -4.7968  -.036 

iSfximber  of  Catholic  Church  seats 

per  capita  31.6215        .081  1.90 
Constant  =161.810^ 


=  . 550  \ 


significant  at  the  .001  level 
significant  at  the  #01  level 
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Table  No.  IV -21; 

*  d- 

Results  of  the  Regression  Analysis  Predicting  the  Niimber 
of  bays  of  Public  and  Private  Schooling  Per/Person 
under  Twenty  ia  Massachusetts  in  1^0  (Y^) 


Regression  ^  ^  , 

coefficient  Beta       T-test  • 

Total  population  0  -•017  -0*33 

Number  of  acres  of  farmland    ,  »  , 

per  capita  -•5304  -.  182  -3.11 

Percentage  of  the  population  ages  .  ^^^^^ 

fifteen  and  up  who  are  merchants         6.6927  •343       7.48  «. 

•9* 

'Percentage  of  the  popula^tion  ages 

fifteen  and  up  who  are  engaged  * 

in  manufacturing  "    -.  1479.  -.164  -1.47 

Assessed  valuation  per  capita  ^ 

(dollars)         ^     ,   ^  .0058  .114-  2.21 

Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars)    .0256  .018    '  0.44 

1  3 

Percentage  of  the  population, 

foreign-born  .0167  .035  0.74 

Num:ber  of  church  seats  per  cjapita       9*  1643  .  166    .  2.05 

Number  of  Catholic  Church  seats  -    ,  ' 

per  capita  .  -18.02 37\  -.111  -1.54 


\ 


Constant  =  53. 9  K 


=  .251 


significant  at  the,. 001  level 
significant  at  the  •Ol  level 
significant  at  the... 05  level 
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'iablc  VI  -1 


School  Attendance  of  Young  Children  ir>  Massacljusetts,  lp40-l'90,0 


Year 


Number  of  Children, 
in  Public  School 


Under  A       Under  5 


Percentage  of  Children 
in  Public  School  .  ' 


Under  A       Under  5 


1839-  40 

1840-  41 

1841-  42 

1842-  43 

1843-  44 

1844-  45 

1845-  46 

1846-  47 

1847-  48 

1848-  49 

1849-  50 

1850-  51 

1851-  52 

1852-  53 

1853-  54 

1854-  55 

1855-  56 

1856-  5/ 

1857-  58 

1858-  59 

1859-  60 

1860-  61 
186ir62 

1862-  63 

1863-  64 

1864-  65 

1865-  66 

1866-  67 

1867-  63 

1868-  69 
'1869-70 
1870-71 
l'87]-72 
1872-73 
187'3-74 
1874.-75 


.7835. 
7823- 
.  7224 
7337 
7083 
6997 
6018 
4782. 
3656 
3326 


17782  . 
•17757 
18260' 
17514 
16093  ' 
15601  ■ 
■14969  ■ 
13608 
12370 
10903 
104^8 
10104  , 

8764 

7055 

5730 
.  5201 

4783 

3899 

3450 

3169. 
-,  2894 

.2714 

2825  ' 

2516 

2552 

2383 


10.5 
10.2 
9.2 
9i2 
8.7 
8.4 
7.1 
5.5 
4.2 
3.7 


15.6 

15.1  • 

15.0 

14.0 

12.5 

11.7 

11.0 

9.7 

8.6 

7.4 

6.9 

6.8 

6.1 

5.0 

4.2 

3.9 

3.51* 

2.7* 

2.3 

2.1 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 


/ 


Table  VI  -1 


Pago  2 


Year 


Number  of  Children 
in  Public  School 

Under  4       Under  5 


Percentage  of  Children 
in  Public  School 

Under  4       Under  5 


1875-7'5 

2084 

1876-77 

2058 

187.7-78 

1945 

1878-79 

1934 

1879-80 

1833 

1880-81 

1685 

^  -- 

1881-82 

1646 

1882-83 

1616 

1883-84 

1517 

18b4-85 

1465 

1885-86 

1433 

1886-87 

1375 

•* 

1887-88 

7.178 

1  / 

1888-89  • 

1120 

1889-90 

"2578 

18S0-91 

3129 

1891-92 

2912 

1892-93 

-  3183 

1893-94 

3742 

d  1894-55 

4469 

•  1895-96 

5630 

1896-97 

6868 

1897-98 

7702 

•*  1898-99 

8954 

1899-1900 

9895 

1.2 
1.2 
l.l 
1.1 
1.0 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.6 
46 
1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
l.A 
1.6 
1.9 
2.3 
2.7 
2.9 
3.3 
3.5 


:ERic 


Source:    Calculated  from  U.S.  Censuses  of  1840,  1850,  I860',  1870,  1880,  1890, 
,        and  1900;    Massachusetts  State  Censuses  of  1055,  1865,  1875,  1885, 
and  1895;    Massachusetts  Boa-d  of  Education,  Annual  Reports  foir  - 
c     18.^-40        1899~1900.   .  . 
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Table  VI  -2 


Percentage  of  Young  Children  Attending  Public  School  (Total  Attendance) 

in  Massachusetts  in  1840»  1860,  and  1875,  Grouped  by  Town. Size  \  .  


Town  Size 


18A0  (Ages  0-3) 

Mea:i  Standard 
Deviation 


1860  (Ages  0-4) 

Mean  Standard 
Deviation 


\ 

IQ}5  (Ag^^  0-4) 

Mean  Stdndard 
Deviation 


0-1249 

17.2 

15.1 

12.1 

5.6 

6.2 

\ 

1250-2499 

15.0 

11.8 

8.9 

4.6 

3.6 

2.6 

2500-4999 

11.9 

11.5 

7.i 

4.0 

2.4 

1.8 

5000-9999 

5.5  - 

6.1 

4.6 

2.7 

1.0 

i.i 

10,000  &  Up 

5.9 

7.9 

5.9 

1,1 

.5 

.6 

Boston 

0 

0 

6.9 

0 

0 

0 

All  Towns 

]j4.7 

13.1 

* 

8.9 

5.4. 

3.8 

3.5 

Source:^  Calculated  from  U.S.  Censuses  of  1840,  1860,  and  the  MaF^sachusetts 

State  Census  of  1875;    and  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 

/ 

Antiualir  ..^orts  for  18A0,  1860,  and  1875. 
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Table  VI  -3 


Variables  UscJ  in  Regression  Analysis  of  13A0 


Y  Percentage  of  children  under  four  in  school 

Xj^  Total  population 

X2  Number  of  acres  of  farmland  per  capita 

Percentage  of  the  employed  population  engaged  in  commerce 

X^  Percentage  of  the  employed  population  engaged  in  manufacduti 

Xj  Assessed  valuation  per  capita  ,  *ollars) 

Xg  Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollats) 


062 


Table  VI  ^4 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Regiesslon  Analysis  of  18A0 


Mean  Standard  Deviation 


Percentage  of  children,  under  fou         14.66  <>  13.15 

in  school 


Total  population  2438.71  5759. A6 


Number  of  acres  of  farmland  10.44  8.80 

per  capita 


Percentage  of  the  employed  7„95  16.21 

population  engaged  in  commerce 


Percentage  of  the  emplo"ed  31.71  19.13 

population  engaged  in 

manufacturing 


Assessed  valuation  per  capita  266.58  100.46 

(dollars) 


Paup6r  expenses  per  cupita  .41  .24 

(dollars) 


\ 
\ 
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Tabic  VI  '5 

Correlation  Matrix  for  Regression  Analysis  of  1840 

S       \  h  h 

1.000       -.129          .091        -.175        -.079  .J33  .182 

-.129       1.000     ^  -.197          .327          .153  .614  .039 

.091       -.197        1.000        -.267    ,     -.350  .      -.109  -.043 

-.175         .327        -.267         1.000        -.112  ,090  .119 

-.079         .153        -.350        -.112        1.000  .142  '  -.026 

.033         .614        -.109          .090          .142  1.000  ,  .225 

.182         .039        -.043          .119        -.026  .225  1.000 


Table  VI  -6 


Results  of  R'gression  Analysis  for  1840 


Reijrcssion 
coefficient 


Beta 


Total  population 


-.0003 


-.123 


Number  of  acres  of  farmland  per  capita 

( 

Percentage  of  the  employed  nopulation 
engaged  in  commerce 


.0134 


-.1399 


.009 


-.172 


Percentage  of  the  employed  population 
engaged  In  manufacturing 


-.0588 


-.08.' 


Assessed  valuation  per  capita  (dollars) 


.0125 


.095 


Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars) 


10.2908 


.184 


Constant  «  10.614 


R    =  .090 


.565 


Table  VI  -7 

Variables  Used  In  Regression  Analysis  of  1860 

Y  Percentage  of  children  under  five  in  school 

Total  population 

X2        Number  of  acres  of  farmland  per  capita 

X3        Percenuage  of  population  ages  fifteen:  and  up  who 
merchants 

X^        Percentage  of  population  ages  fifteen  and  up  who 
engaged  iri  manufacturing 

X^        Assessed  valuation  per  capjlta  (dollars) 

X^        Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars) 


Table  VI  -8 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Regression  Analysis  of  1C60 


Mean 


Standard  DeviatloTi 


Percentage  of  children  under  five  8,90 
in  school 


5,39 


Total  population 


3726,76 


10754 • 58 


Number  of  acres  of  farmland 
per  capita  t 


7.S(6 


5,95 


Percentage  of  population  ages 
fifteerr~and  up  wEo^are^er'^fiants 


1,04 


.S9 


Percentage  of  papulation  ages 
fifteen  and  up  who  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing 


21.28 


19,25 


Assessed  valuation  per  capita 
(dollars) 


512.31 


341.78 


Pauper  expenses  per  capita 
(dollars) 


1.64 


12.45 


587 
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Table  VI  -9 


Correlation  Matrix  for  Regression  Analysis  of  1860 

Y  ^3  .  ,       ^4  ^5  ^^6 

Y       l.COO      -.115.        .519        -.355        -.211        -.080  .020 

Xi     -. 115. •    1.000        -,268    '      .354  1095  .236  -.026 


Xj  .519  -.268  .  1.000  -.566  -.485  -\152  -  .054 
X,     -.355        .354        -.566        1.000  .089  ^312  -^O?! 

X^     -.211        .095        -.485  .089^       1.000        -.087  -.064 


H2S 


X5     -.080        -.236        -.151  .3m      -.087        i.OOO  -.028 


X,       .020      -.026  .054        -.071        -.064        -.028  1.000 

o  ' 
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'  Table  VI  -10 


Results  of  Regression  Analysis  for  1860^ 


Regression 
coefficient 


Total  population  0 

Number  of  acres  of  farmland  per  capita  .4471 

Percentage  of  population  ages  fifteen  -.6151 
and  up  who  are  merchants 

Percentage  ot  population  ages  fifteen  .0094 
and  up  who  are  engaged  In  manufacturing 

Assessed  valuation  per  capita  (doll&rs)  ,0003 

Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars)  -.0041 


Constan/:  =  5.553 
«  .278 


.  569 


Table  VI  a  I 


Variables  Used  in  Regression  Analysis  of  1875 


Y         Percentage  of  children  under  five  in  school 


Xj^    .    Total  Population 

»  .a 

X2        Number  of  acres  of  farmland  per  cspit^ 

Percentage  of  the  employed  population  enap.ed  in  commerce 
X,         Perce'iitage  of  the  employed  population  engaged  in  manufa^^j 


Xj  *      Assessed  valuation  per  capita  (dollars) 


X^        Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (dollars) 


ERJC  , 


570 


•    /  Table  VI  -12  • 


Means  and  Standard  Devl'ktions  for  Regression  Analysis  of  187!' 


/ 


0  • 

Mean  Standard  Deviation 


Percentage  of  children  under  five  3.74  i  3.50 

in  school  .  j  * 

Total. population  4837.96  •  19^93.48 

Number  of  acres  of  farmland  8.22  9.40 

per  capita  •  ^ 

Percentage  of  employed  population  6i24  "          '  4.60 
engaged  in  commerce       '      .        .  ' 


Percentage  of  employed  population  22.94  13.21 
engaged  in  manufacturing 

.  '   ,      ■    ■  ■    A."  ■• 

Assessed  valuation  per  capltt  708.26  667.69 

(dollars)  *   V                   .  . 


P.auper  expenses  per  capita  .93  1.28 

.  lollars) 


.  fable  VI.  .13      *  -  / 


Correlation  Matrix;  for  Regression  Analysis  of  i87S 


1.000      -.173.'  .474  '-.426  -.413  -.199  .040 

-.173       1.000  -.156  .     .224  .    .143  '  .1^2  1.042 

.474       -.156  1.000  .    -.407  -.554  n  -.259  .300 

-.426  '     .^24  -.407  j    1.000  .054-  .  .267  .226 


-.413     '   .143        -.554  ;054.       1.000  -      -.057  -.136 

'  '  '  ■  . 

-.199  .      .162        -.259  ,       .26/     -  -.057     '   1.000  .016 


.040      -.042  .30S'\     '.2^6-,.     -.136  .016  1.000 


Table  VI  -14 


Results  x>f  Regression  Analysis  for  1875 

*  .     *  Regression 
coefficient 


Beta 


Total  population 


Number  of  acres  of  farmlan    |>er  capita 


Percentage  of  the-  employed  population 
engaged  in  commerc^ 


Percentage  of  -the  employed  popul< 
engaged  In  manufacturing 


tion 


•VOK- 


V  • 


Assessed  valuation  p^r  capita  (cigljLars) 
Pauper  expenses  per  capita  (doll^^s) 


0420 
-.2601 


-.0873 


-.0005 


.1068 


.113 
-.342 

-.330 

-.0.95^ 

  _J 

,  .039 


constant  =  7.284 


.358 
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Table  VII  • 

Principal  Occupations  and  lotal  Employed  Youth 
Ages  14-19,  in  Five  Rural  Lssex  Country  Towns,  1885 


1-lALES 

BOXFORD 

Principal  Occupations  if  Males  %  of  all 

of  males  14-19:  '               14-19  ^     Males  14-19 

Farm  Laborers  .               23  48.9 

farmers  1  '  2.1 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  2  4.3 

Matchmakers  1  '2.1 

Carpenters  .          -  *^           ^1  ^  2.1 

Saw  Mill  Employees       -  1  '  2.1» 

Total  Employed  in 

all  occupations  34  " ^  '72.3 


HAMILTON  .  ' 
Principal  Occupations 

of  males  14-19':  ,     **  , 

Farm  Laborers  23'  60.5 

Clerks  5      '  13  c  2 

Steam  RR  (Officials  &  Employees)  1  2.6 

Farmers  1  *  2.6 


.Total  Employed  in 
all  occupations  ^ 


34  V  89.5 


LYNNFIELD  \ 

Principal  dccupations 
of  males  14-19: 

Farm  Laborers 
teamsters 
"  Boot  and  Shoe' Workers 
Bookkeepers  and  Clerks 
Blacksmiths 
Stoneworkers 


Total  'Employed  in 
.all  occupations 


9 
4 
4 
3 
1 
1 


22,5 
10.0 
10.0 
-7^5 
2.5 
2.5 


27 


67.5 
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Table  VII 

Page  2 

TOPS FIELD 

- 

Principal  Occupations 
of  males  14-19: 

farm  Laborers  ^ 
Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 
Bookkeepers  and  Clerks 
Painters 

Slaughter  House  Employees 

Total  Employed  in 
all  Occupations 

Males 
.  14-19 

26 
3 
3 
1 
1 

36  . 

2  of  all 
Males  14-19 

.  41.9 

4.8  ^     *  ; 

4i8o 

1.6 

1.6 

58.1 

WENHAM                       *    \  f  ^/^'"'/''^[^ 

Principal  Occupations  "  ^ 

of  males  14-^:                   \      '  -  - 

"            1*       -  ■ 
>  V 

Farm  Laborers 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 

Salesmen 

Fishers  Carers  and  Packers 

Total  Employed,  in  " 
all  occupations 

2  ■ 
40 

45  J3 
9.4 
7.6 
3.8 

*  I 
• 

*  ' 

 ' —  -  -  —    _   

* 

O  575 

u 

If 

* 

• 
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t 

FEMALES'—^ 

* 

BOXFORD 

Principal  Occupations 
of  females  14-19: 

U 

i  Females 
14-19 

%  Of  ail  V 
Fetnales  14-19 

House  Work" 

Servants  (in  families) 

13 
6 

37.1 
17.1 

t 

.   Total  employed  in 
all  occupations 

23 

65c  7 

c 

HAMILTON 

-  > 

< 

Principal  Occupations 
of  'femal'es  14-19: 

House  Work 

Servants  (in  families) 
Teachers 

Total  employed  in 
all  occupations 

• 

7 
1 

2iSr. 

32.4 
18.9 
2.7 

.  54.1 

•LYNNFIELD 

Principal  Occupations 
of  females  14-19 

- 

j 

Fouse  Work 

Servants  (in  families) 
Bdot  and  Shoe  Makers 

14 
6 
3 

26.4 
11.3 
5.7 

< 

Total  employed  In 
all  occupations 

26 

49.1 

rERJC 

5,-  -- 
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lOPSFIELD 


Principal  Occupations                             H  Females  %  of  all 

of  females  14-19  lA-19  Females  lA-19 

House  Work  11  23. A 

^  Servants  (in  families)  A  8.5 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  A  8.5 

Total  employed  in 

,  all  occupations                .  21  AA.7 


WENHAM 

Principal  Occupations 
of  females  lA-19 

Housework  ~1A     '  32.6 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  2  A*7 

'    Servants  (in "families)  ^2  A. 7 

Total  employed  in 

.  all  occupations  21  A8.8 


Table  VII  -2 


Principal  Occupations  and  Total  Employed  Youth 
Ages  14-19,  in  Three  Urban  Essex  Country  Towns,  1885 


MALES 


LAURENCE 

Principal  Occupations 
of  males  14-19: 

Cotton  Mill  Operaters 
Worsted  Hill  Operaters 
Laborers 
Apprentices 

Bookkeepers  and  Clerks 
Woolen  Mill  Operaters 
Print  Works  Operaters 
Dye  Works  Operaters  (Cotton) 
-  .  Salesmen 

Farm  Laborers 


Males 
14-19 

524 
"  158 
134 
109 
101 

78 

77 
.  34 

26 

23 


%  of  air 

Males  14-19 

23.4  • 
7.1  . 
6.0 
4.9 
4.5 
3..5. 
3.4  . 
.  1.5 
1.2 
1.0 


Total  Employed  in 
all  occupations 


1,656 


73.9 


LYNN 


Principal  Occupations 
of  males  14-19; 


Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 

786 

Apprentices 

143 

Bookkeepers  and  Clerks 

i42 

Morocco  Workers  ~             _  ^ 

53 

Salesmen 

39 

Errand  Boys 

33 

Teamsters 

32 

Laborers 

23 

Merchants  and  Dealers 

22 

Machinists 

18 

Tannery  Employees 

18 

Total  Employed  in  ^ 

all  occupations  " 

1,576 

34.3 
6.2 
6.2 
2.3 

-iv7 

"1.4 
1.4 

'1.0 
1.0 
0.8 
6.8 


68.7 


\ 


o 

•  ■  578 


'  '                            ^                                        ,                                           ■',                                      '  m 

1 
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«»  » 

SALEM  ■ 

Principal  Occupat^ions  • 
of  males  lA-19 

1?  Males 
14-19 

%  of  all-   

.  Males  14-19 

Boot  .and  Shoe  Ilalers 
Cottbm  5lill  Operaters 
Bookkeepers  and  Clerks 
Tannery  Employees 
Apprentices  " 
Salesmen 
Morocco  VJorkcrs 
Jute  Mill  Opieraters 
Laborers 

Errand  and  Office  Boys 

236 

141  , 
130  . 
67 
52 
47 

.  .  38 
26  ^ 
25 
24 

15.4 
9.2 
8.5 
\  4.4 
3.4 
3.x 
2.5 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 

Total  Employed  in 
all  occupations 

1,021 

'66,7 

y 

*  ■  . 

1 

'    •  ^ 

-  »  - 

t 

* 

• 

•                 *  ^ 

• 

/ 

« 

•  *> 

« 

/ 

• 

ERIC 
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FEMALES 


tAWRENCE--——  

Principal  Occupations 
of  females  1A-.19: 

Cotton  Mill  ..Operaters 
Worsted  Mill  Operaters 
House  Work     *  ^ 
Woolen  Mill  Operat^rs;^^^ 

S  ervan  t4  _  (i  n.^'$,fj^lies^^^^^^ 
Bookkeepe^2ahd::Cler^^ 

Dressinaker3v:\'\"T\\-  '\  \ 


seamstresses^ 
Teachers 
Paper  ^I-Iill  Opefater^ 


Total  employed  in 
all  occupations 


\ 


t  Females 
14-19 

696 
A57 
272 
231 

71 

37 

23 

12 

10 
9. 


1,922 


%  of  all 
Females  14--19 

27.4 
18.0  , 
10.7 

9.1 

2.8 

1.5 

0.9 
-0.5 

0.4 
.0.4 


75.6 


LYNN 


Principal  Occupations 
of  females  14-19: 


Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 
House  Work 

Servants  (in  families) 

Bookkeepers  and  Clerks 

Saleswomen 

Dressmakers 

Paper  Box  Makers 

Teachers 

Laundry  Work- 

Music  Teachers 


656 
383 
193 
61- 
38 
26 
21 
19 
14 
10 


»  26.5 
15.4 
8.Q 
2.5 
1.5 
•  '-.1.1 
0.9 
0.8 


JTotal  employed  in 


all  occupations 


1.507 


60.8 


ERIC 


If 
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SALEIi 


Principal  Occupations 
of  females  14-19: 

Cotton  Hill  Operaters 
-  House  Work 
boot  and  Shoe  Makers 
Servants  (in  fara.lies) 
Jute  Hill  Operaterjj 
Boo):keepers  and  Clerks 
Sal'iswomen 
Dressmakers 

Compositors  and  Printers 
(Book  and  Job) 
Laundry  Work 


§  Females 
'  14-19 

270  • 
257 
l48 
134 

38  , 

35 

17 

12 

8 


X  of  all  ' 
Females  14-19 

16.2 
15.4' 
,  8.9 
\  8.0 
2.3 
2.1 

i:o  ^ 

0.7 

0.5 
0.3 


Total  employed  in 
all  occupations 


1,507 


60.8 


Table  VII  -3 


Average  Length  of  Public  Schools  in  Massachusetts^  1840-1880  (Days) 


.... 

• 

t. 

/    5  Rural 

3  Urban 

Essex'  Massachusetts 

/  Communities 

Communities 

cpuncy ' 

1339r^0 

.     151  ■ 

269 

171 

150 

1^^45 

146 

260 

loo 

1849-50 

156  " 

V-  247 

187 

162 

1854-55 

153 

221..  . 

206 

168  , 

172  ~» 

1859-60 

147 

238 

202  ' 

1864-65 

,  1^3. 

234  V 

198     *  . 

172 

1869-70 

175 

214 

191 

180 

18°74-75 

184 

225 

208 

192 

1879-80' 

190 

224 

208 

192 

Source: 

Massachusetts 

Board  of  Education, 

Annual  Reports, 

1839^ 

.  1879-80 


Table  VII  .4 


*  .Percentage  pf  Persons  Under  Twenty  Years  OLdl  Enrolled  in  School*  in  Massachusetts 
'    '  •      •  1840-1880 


1  ■ 

5  Rural 
•  Communities 

3'  Urban 
Communities. 

Essex 

County 
• 

Massachusetts 

1839-40 

74.8 

'56.1 

58.5 

63.7  ■ 

1844-45 

'  72.7- 

^  60.5 

62.3 

62.2 

1849-50 

7A.8 

•  52.9 

.  60. 2 

62.9 

1854-55 

61.3 

49.1 

55.6 

58.2 

1859-60 

■65.2 

50.9 

.  56.2 

56.8  - 

1864-65 

71.3 

53.0 

57.7 

60. 4  ^ 

1869-70 

70.4 

53.3 

56.2 

56.5 

1874-75 

5218 

42.5 

47.2 

*  50.8 

-•879-30 

49^8 

47.1 

49.7. 

1  49.3 

r 


Source:    Calculated  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Annual  Reports, 
1839-AO  ...  1879-80.    The  estimation  of  this  set  of  data 
is  very  difficult  because  the  state  did  not  provide  good  data  on 
private  education.  ,  Full  details  on  our  estimation  procedures  will 
be  provided'^in  our  forthcoming  analysis  of  Massachusetts  education^ 
from  1826-1880.  '    "  ' 


.  Table  VII 

V 

Annual  ^Number  of  Days  in  School  Peif  Person  Under,  Twenty  in  Massachusetts/ 


.    1840-1880 . 

e 

•  • 

ft 

• 

« 

\    5  iRural  ^ 

3 /urban 

Essex 

Massachusetts 

e 

V/QUUCJ 

4 

■ 

1839-40 

61.7* 

&  * 

92.8  ^ 

.  63.7 

60.6 

1844-45 

62 .0 

95.0 

72  lO 

62.4 

1849-50 

73.0 

•     83.9   '  ' 

70.6 

63.0 

1854-5.5^ 

56.1 

-  73.2 

71.2' 

,  60.6 

1859-60 

62.3  . 

J* 

77.7       .  ■ 

70.3 

62.3 

1864-65 

64.5 

76  .A 

73.2 

66.4 

1869-70  ' 

70.1 

^  70.5 

68.8 

65.7 

1874-75 

64.7 

< 

.  67.8 

70.0  • 

68.7 

1879-80 

60.1  ' 

74.8 

75.1 

72.2*  •/ 

-  * 

lfi78-79 

• 

T 

Source:    Calculated  from  the  Massrachusetts  Board  of  Education »  Annual ^^eports > 
1839-40        1879-80.    The  estimation  of  this  set  of  data  is  very 
difficult  because  the  3tate  did  not  provide  good  data  on  private 
education.    Full  details  on  our  estimation  procedure  will  be 
provided  in  our  forthcoming  analysis  of  Massachusetts  education 
.  from  1826-1880.  ^ 


Table  Vil  -6 

Percentage  of  Children  Ages  0-19  Attending  School  in  Eight  Essex. County  Towns  in  1860 


Sural 


(Jrban 


Total 


0 
1 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


'  13 
15. 

1;6 

17 
.  .18 

,ERIC 


\ 

48 
50 

.52 

42 

:•  5ij 

.-62 
>^57 

"5^ 

55 

585-~ 


Female 


1 


0 
0 

0 

9.3 
25.0 
72.0 
86.0 
87.8 

92.3 
96.2r 

97v5 
95/2 

90'.  5 
92.6 
80;  6 
71.9 
52.3 
42.6 
29.6 
12.7 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


N 

% 

N 

N  - 

Si 

49 

'  0 

129 

0 

1  ■ 

0 

174/. 

0 

192 

49 

0 

•  113 

0' 

161^ 

0 

162 

49 

-0 

-  142 

0 

138 

0 

198' 

^  0 

187 

/59^ 

L  •  3*4 

119 

0 

173 

'3.5  - 

164 

51 

"^2^5 

157 

•  ✓  • 

7.6 

106 

1 4\2 

205 

11.7 

157 

56 

60.7 

V27 

64.6 

110 

70. 6\ 

177 

66.7 

166 

53 

*  -92,5 

/  97 

'  .83.5 

110 

84*5 

154 

84.4 

163 

^•100.0 

'  92 

93.5 

106 

95.3  ' 

141 

91.5  ' 

150 

94.4 

107 

94.4 

104 

96.2 

^% 

93.? 

158 

95.3 

73 

91.8 

100 

94.0 

126 

93*7 

143 

100.0 

84 

,  ^95.2 

'  106 

89.6 

124 

96.0 

146 

45 

97.8 

65 

93.8 

79 

93.7 

112 

9-l*''l 

124 

52 

92.3 

90 

87.8 

.  9.0.1 

132 

88.6 

153 

46 

'84.8 

-62 

79.0 

83- 

78.3 

116 

85.3^^ 

129 

63 

82.5 

79 

59*5 

93 

75.3 

141 

'  68.8  • 

156 

50 

80.0 

78, 

38.5 

48.9 

135 

52.6 

142 

43. 

■  67.4 

84 

22.6 

93 

"  14.0 

128 

32.8 

136 

41 

34.1  . 

85 

8.2 

84 

6.0 

139 

21.6 

125 

41 

14^^ 

83 

3.6 

123 

2.4 

137 

13.9 

164 

52 

tl.5 

83 

2.4 

107 

•9  .  s 

138 

6.5 

'5? 

% 

0 
0 
0 

1.2 

17.2 
66.9 
87.1 
96.7 
95.6 
94.4 
92.5 
95.2 
90.8" 
80.6 
78.2 

59.9 
30.9 

15.2 

4.4 

588 


Table  VU  -7  .  ■ 

Percentage  of  Children  Ages  0-19  Attending  School  in  Eight  Essex  County  Towns  in  I88O 


As©  Rural  -  Urban         .  Total  ' 


Ms4e 

Female  - 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female  ■ 

• 

N 

N 

?S 

N 

% 

N 

%  . 

N 

% 

0  • 

35 

0 

34 

0 

106 

7^ 

U 

u 

1  0^ 

1  CD  , 

\ 

0 

1 

33 

0 

33 

0  " 

0;/ 

00 

u 

oA 

0 

'      1  01 

121 

z 

i 

39 

6 

38 

0 

110 

67 

7f 

A 

1  q-i^ 

r\ 
U 

0 

1  3 

33 

3.0 

^  0 

101 

7P 

U 

A 

1  OA 

129 

0 

!  5  ■ 

28 

.10.7 

4^ 

20.0 

lis 

P  fx 

c«  0 

1  HP 

P  0 

K  0 

4.2 

142 

7*7 

32 

43.8 

39 

•     71 .1 

1  •  •  • 

70 

1 22 

135 

'45.2 

6 

36 

86.1 

71  .2t 

ini 

C^ft  /i 

OA 

70 

137 

6>.7 

133 

75.2  i 

7 

45 

75.0 

88.6 

07 
7r 

7^  X 

f  Ps  J!* 

Ao  0 

142 

7o.\ 

142 

83.8 

8  " 

33 

78.8 

38 

Ax  X 

Ao 

a 

1  17 

o2#l 

127 

81 .9 . 

9 

31 

90.3 

.  30 

„- 
(J 

07»^ 

70 

AA  c; 
00  •  5 

09.4 

126 

89.7  : 

.0 

44 

I  r 

90.9 

35 

9/4..  3 

AQ  /i 

'71. 

91  #9 

138 

89.9 

109 

92.7  : 

11 

35 

94.3 

Or 

ox  1 

ap 
oc 

Ao  ti 

-0c»9 

122 

93*^ 

106  ... 

84.9  i 

12 

35 

94.3 

32 

1  on 

0  f  •\J 

7/ 

A/,  c; 

oo«9 

129 

87.6  , 

13 

37 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

89 

fiO^Q 

AO 

7ft  ft 

1  PC 

A^  P 

1  AC 

83  •i'  ^; 

41 

78.0 

33 

81.8 

97 

61 .9 

95 

53.7 

138 

66.7 

128 

60.9  1 

15 

27 

77.8 

25 

80.0 

93 

ifO.9 

98 

35.7  • 

120 

49*2  . 

123 

44.7  i 

16 

32 

43.8 

27 

59.3 

94 

21 .3 

107 

26.2 

126 

27.0 

134 

32.8  1 

17 

23.3 

32 

58.1 

89 

1U3 

76 

18.4 

119 

14.3 

118 

28.0 

18 

54 

11.8 

33 

18.2 

91 

7.7 

115 

11.3 

125 

8.8 

148 

i2«a 

19 

47 

6.4 

36 

13.9 

103 

107 

6.5 

5.3 

<43 

8.4  1 

Table  VII  -8 


Comparison  of  the  Percentages  of  Children  .Attending  School 
In  Eight  Essex  County  Towns  in  i860  in  the  Various  Samples 


Males 


Age 

Original  Sample 

MCA  Sample 

N  , 

N 

• 

—   -  205 

11 ,7 

188 

-12.2 

5 

•if 

66.7 

159 

66.0 

°    -  6 

154 

 •  -                  *  ✓"T 

84.4 

140 

85.7 

7 

IM 

91.5 

126 

91.3 

8 

159 

93.7 

142 

95.8 

■  y^,: 

1 16 

85.3 

98 

88.8 

li»1 

'  68.8 

116 

69.0 

•  ✓ 

135 

52.6 

104 

52.9 

16 

128.. 

32.8 

96 

34.3 

17 

139 

21.6 

113 

23.9 

■  AZ 

-137 

.13.9 

 83___ 

14.5 

19, 

138 

6.5 

89 

7.9 

- 

Females 

if 

157 

17.2 

139 

15.8 

•5 

166 

66.9 

153 

66.7 

6 

t  163 

87.1 

150 

89.3 

*  7 

• 

150 

96.7 

136 

96.3 

8 

158 

95.6 

140 

95.0 

13 

129 

80.6  ° 

110 

•765f4 

156 

78.2' 

128  . 

'  82.0 

k  .15 

142 

59.9 

113 

68.2 

16 

136 

30.9 

100 

39.0 

I  17 

125 

15.2  " 

88 

17.1 

L  18 

164 

5.5 

93 

8.6 

19 

  159 

82 

6.1 

Non-MCA  Sample 

N  % 

17  5.9._ 

18  72.2 

14  71.4 

15  93.3 . 
17/  76.5 

18  '  66.7 

25  ' .  68.0 
31  ^  51.6 
32Sr^  28.1 

26  11.5 
54  13*0 


49  4.1 


18  °  27.8 
»l'3      .  69«2 

13  61.5 

14  100.0 

18  100.9 

_19„  52,6 

28  '  60.7 

29  27.6 
36  8.3, 

71  ""••■•«.-'••  ""rv4 

77  2.a 


Table  Yn  -9 


Comparison  of  tho  Percentages  of  Children  Attending  School 
In  Eight  Essex  County  Towns  lA  1880  In  the  Various  Samples 

Males 


Age             Original  Sample  MCA  Sample  Non-MCA  Sample 

N              %  N            %  .        ^  % 

i^                1if3     °  •  If.2  126          lt.8  17  0 
5               122         28.7*  .   113        29.2  9"^  22.i2 
 ^^26-  -65*9"  ^1-1—  63*^ 

7  1ij2         76.1  135    ^  7'f.8  7  100.0 

8  117         82.1  .  106      .83.0  11        ^  72.7 


13 

126 

86.5 

106 

89*ei 

1/f 

133 

66*7 

121 

67.8 

15 

120 

49.2 

106 

51.9 

16 

12.6 

-  27.0 

-  108  • 

27.8 

17 

,1t9 

14.3 

99 

16.1 

18 

125 

8.J5 

99 

11.1 

19  ' 

150 

5.3 

111 

7.2 

Females 

1/f2 

7.7 

131 

6.9 

5 

155' 

^f5.2 

121 

W?Vi 

6 

133  , 

75.2 

120 

72.5 

.  7 

83.8 

131 

83.2 

8 

127 

81.9 

112 

83.9 

13 

105 

83.8 

92 

8ir.3 

H 

128 

60.9 

115- 

—63.5 

15 

123 

106 

48*1 

16 

l3^^ 

^2.8 

115 

35.7 

17 

!18 

28.0 

85 

3UB 

18 

1if8  . 

12.8 

119 

16.0 

19 

H3 

8.i^ 

98 

"  11.2 

20  70.0 

17  58.i^ 
\h  28wd  ■ 

18  22.2- 
20  5.0 
26  0 
39  0 


11  18.2 

14  28.6 
13  100.0 

11  90.9 

15  66.7 

12  83.3 

A^:  


17  23.5 
19  15.8 
33  18.2 

•^9-,,...,,.....,  P 

45        '  2.2 


ERIC 


Table  VII  -lO 

School  and  Work  Patterns  of  females  Asee  13-19 
in  Eight  Essex  County  Towns  in  i860  and  1880 
"(Percentage  of  Ea^h  Age-Group) 


1860 

bcnooly 

no  ocnooX) 

No  Work 

No  Work- 

Work 

83.6 

• 

13.6 

1.8 

-  78.-9- i  - 

— ^1 6./f-  - 

--1^  3-1 

15.9 

1.8 

35.0 

3^.0 

k.o 

1ifo8 

^6.6 

23 

8.6 

if1.9 

0 

3.7 

1880 

80.  if 

6.5^ 

60»0 

13o9 

3.5 

45.3 

18.9 

2r8 

3^.8 

24o3 

♦9 

31 .8 

21.2 

0 

16.0 

3'f.5 

0 

10.2 

31.6 

UO 

39.3 

21.9 

U8 

Age  School,        No  School,  School  Work,  No 

...   .  School 


V^Ans^XAO)  83.6  13.6  1.8  ♦9 

Tip(n=1 28 ) —    -  78.9  -  -  — ^1 6.if-   i  3- 1  1^ 

15  (n=:113)    ,  (>(>*h  15.9  1.8  ^  15.9 

16  (n=100)  35.0  3^.0  k*0  Z7.0 
17~(n=8~8)~   '  1ifo8  ^6^6  23  36.  V 

18  (n=  93)'            8.6  if1.9  0  k9*3 

19  (n=  32)              3.7  ^3.9  ■    2*lf  50.0 

13-19  (n^7U)  if5.8  '8.6  2.2  23.l^ 


13  (ri=  92)  80. if  6.5  ^•'^  r- 8.7 

H  (n=:115)  60«0  13o9  3.5    ,  22.6 

15  (n=1 66)  45.3  18.9  2r8  33.0 

16  (n=n5)  3^.8  2iio3                    .9  V).0 

17  (n=  85)  31.8  21.2  0  47.1 

18  (n=sii9)  16.0  34.5                   0  49.6 

19  (n=  98)  10.2  31.6  UO  57.1 

13-19  (n=730)  39.3  21.9  1.8  37.0 
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JCableVll  -11 


 School— a:id- Work  Patterns  of  MaJLos^Ages  13-19 


In  Eight  Essex  County  Towns  in  1860  and  1880 
»  (Percentage  of  Each  Age-Group) 

1860 


Age         ^      School,  No  School,  School  Work,  No 

No  Work  No  Work  &  Work  School 

13  (n=  98)            88.8  11.2 

iif  (n=ll6)            65.5  25.0 

H:;-j:n=^10if->-'         ~h^.Z  ^.23^  ;  

16  (nn  96).            25.0  16.7 

17  (n=113)              9.7^  10.6 

\flu^^yr             6.0 '  20.5- 

lV(n=89)         °     l>*h  ^12.i> 

13-19  (ns699)        36.3  17*2 

-13-(n=^l^6)^  "       81.1  5.7  

lMn=121)             58.7  5.8 

15  (n=1p6)            k^.k  h*7 

16  (n=108)            25.9  9.3 

17  (n=  99)            13.1  130 

18  (n=  99)             7.1  5.1 

19  (n=lll)              6.3  10.8 

13-19  (n=750)  ;     3h*k  7.7      •  . 

Y 

A 


0 

0 

6.0 

6^7 

2if.O 

~~  T9.6 

lif.2 

65.5 

M 

.         65.6  ^ 

79*8v 

6.7 

39.8 

J 

•J 

8.5 

9.1 

26.4  ^ 

8.5„ 

if3.'f 

1.9 

63.0 

3.0 

70.7 

4.0 

83.8 

.9 

82.0 

5.2 

52.7 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX       Definition  of  the  variables  contained  in  the  tables  in 
■  Appendix  A,  UX-l  through  III«!>t.  .  \  7 


Discission  of  these  definitions  is  found,  as  hoted»  in  Appendix  G» 

Abbreviation:         R  -  The  values  are  taken  directly  from  the 

^  '    published  statistical  abstracts  o£  the 

Annual  Reports, of  the  Secretary  of  the 
^^Massachusetts  Board  of  Education* 


TABLE  m-1 


Col.  1.   Number  of  children  0-19»    ■        *  /  ' 

Source:  Reported-figures  are  frpmjttie^' United  States  Censuses 
of  ; 840,  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1080,  and  from  the  Mars sa- 
chusetts  state  cens^ses  of  1855,  1865,  and  1875#  Interim 
years  are  extrapolated  on  the  assinnption  of  constant  arltl|*» 
metic  annual  increases  between  censuses*  Figures' are  for 
all  races*   '  *  . 

(See  discussion,  Appendix  C-1) 

Col.  2.    Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools,  all  agesV 
■  ^    sunmier  term*       .  , 

Sotirce:  R#  .     ^  -  .  . 

4^ 

Col.  3*   Percent  of  children  0*19  enrolled  in  public  schools,  summer 
f  term* 

.    .Definition:  Gol.'2/ CoL  I  ,  •  ,.  .   .  ' 

Col.  4.   Nxmiber  of  children,  enrolled  in  public  sdiools,.  all  ages, 
u     winter  terml  .  ,  .  ^      ;  '  "'-rlv— ^  " 

Sotirce: 


1 


Col. 


-         -B2   -  -  -'^ 

5,   Percent  of  childhren^r  19  enroUe^^^^ 
term. 


CoU 


Definition:  Colr^/-GoU„ 


6.  Average  daily  ntimber  of  children  attending  puBlic^ 
-  .  -Slimmer  term. 


Source:  R 


Cole 


7.  Avera^e~percenror^iW 

summer  term.  ^  ^- 


Col. 


Col. 


Definition:  Col.  6/  CoL  1  ■   t^  r  .  v 

8«   Average  daily  number  of  children  attending  public  schools, 
'-winter  term.     .  ^       .  ^  -  ^  : 

Source:  R  -  .  

« 

9»   Average  percent  of  children  0-19  attending  p^xblic  schools 
daily,  wintHSr  term*    .  ^ 

Definition:  CoU  8/  CoL  1 
•     •*  f   .  '     *  TABLE  m-2      .  .  ' 


CoU  10«   Ntimber  of  public  schools* 

Sotirce:  R  .  ' 

•  .  ■     •  ■ '     <  /  ^ 

Coh  11.   Aggregate  days  6i  school,  county  data* 
'       ^  '  '  '     -  ^■ 

Source:  Total  of  coimty  aggregates  given  in  the  Reports, 
^   converted  to  a  22 -day  school  month  {number  of  months  x 
22,  plus  nurnber  of  days  x  *785) 
(See  discussion.  Appendix  C*2) 

Coi*  12*   State  average  length  of  public  school  session* 

Definition:  Col*  11/ CoX*  10,  to  the  nea.  ^st  whole  day* 

Col«  13*   Estimated  average  daily  attendance  all  year,  public  schools* 

Definition:  for  1840-1869,  (Col*  6  VColl  8)  /  2 
for  1870-1880,  R 

Col,  14.-  Total  days  of  public  schfol  attended  (esfimate'd)..  . 

Definition {  Col.  12  x  Col.  13  7 


CoU  .lS.  Average  number  ot  diys     public  school  atjtpnded  aU 
children  0-19.      .     ..    .        ,  ' 

 __JDehniBolir-eoU- 14/.Xol5^  1   . 

Col.' 16.  P^^^^i^t^^dhi^^ 

...  age.  ^- ....  a  '  ' 

Definition.:.  Col..  13/.  Col,  1.  ..  .         ,     ..  r  . 
Col.  17.   Estimated  total  annual  enrollment,  all  ages,  public  sdiobls. 

Einition:  .lS40-1869,,.Col.  4+(..25xCol. '2)  • 

"  a§70-1880,  a       .  .    ^  .  ° 

(See~dis€iU5sion,  Appendi?c  C-3}       ,  i 


Col.  18.'  Percent  of  all  chUdr^n  0^^9^?^IIS^B!^  school, 
(estimated).        "  •  :■  = 

*  Definition:  Col.  17/  Col.  1 


TABLE  IIIr3: 


CoL  19*   Number  of  incorporatej^  academles^ 

Col.  20.   Average  enrollment  in  incorporated  academies. 

-      '  Source:  R  (the  "average  nu^nber  f^^^^k^^T^lf^^^ 
i  academies.");  corrected  for  charitable  mstittt- 

'    ■  V    ;  tions  in  Boston,  1860-188pr.  _ 

(See  vHscussiop,.  Appendix  .Cr4) 

Col.  2i:  Estimated  average  daily^a^endance,  incorjKjratpd  academiei?|^ 

/    Definition:  Col.  20  x  .  9,  to  the  nearest  whole  numbeir, 
(See  discussion.  Appendix  C- 5) 

^^^Eiti^nat«^tota^  academies|v| 

Definition:  Col.  20  x  1.2,  to  the  nearest  whoIHr^rtber- 
(See  discussion.  Appendix  C -.5) 


-3 


Col.  2-3.  Average  length  of  incorporated  aoademy 'session;  in  days 

Source:  1840-49.  R  t?»4.««iat«  -  220  davs.  the  ^ 

*  j8'50-&0,  not  reported.   Estimate  -  i^sw.aays,  w»«  .^..^ 

^   average  for  years  1840-49.    '^'^^a,;;,^-. .  1 


595 


.  ^  ***y8  of  incorporated  academy  attended  (estimated) 

- '  .  ,    . ,.     Pefinition:  Col.  21  x  Col.  23 

  ,  .         .  . 

•       *  . 

TABLE  III-4  ^  ' 

;  •  •  .' 

'  '-'Col.  25.   Number WuhincorporalBd-pri^  -   -,  >^ 

Source:  R-  -  . 

^  ~  ■  ■■  ••        ■-  . 

CoL  26.   Average  number  of  scholars  enroUed  in  unincorporated 
.     .«,— .     ,'  I?-ivate  schools, 

Source:  R  (the  {.'average  number  of  scholars  in  unincor - 
Poi'ated  academies,  pyiyate  schools,  etc.") 

Col.  27.   ]Estimated  average  daily  attendance,  unincorporated  private 


1^ 


^^Definition:  CoL  26  x  .  9,  to  the  nearest  whole  niimber 
(See  discussion,  Appendix  C-5) 
•  'i-  • "       •      ^  *     *     *      t  '  * 
Col.  28.   Estimated  total  annual  enrollment,  unincorporated  private 
schools.  .  ■ 

Definition:  Col.  26  x  1.2,  to  the  nearest^whole  nurpber 
(See  discussion.  Appendix  C-5) 

*     •  *       -  .  « 

Col.  29.  Average  length  of  unincorporated,  schools,  in  days? 

Soxirce:  1840-49,  R 

1850-1880,  constant  of  164,  estimate. 
(See  discussion.  Appendix  C-6)  ^ 

Col.  30.   Total  days  of  unincorporated  private  schools  attended 
(e'stmiated). 

Definition:  Col.  27  x  Col.  29 
-         !       '  ■  •  TABLE  m-5  .  ' 

Col;  31.    Estimated  total  annual  enrollment^at^ll  schoois. 
Definition:  Col.  17  +  Colw  22*  +  Col,  28. 


b  -  .596 
ERIC  . 


Col.  '3Z.   Percent  of  all  children  0-19  enrolled  at  school,,  public  and 
private  (estimated). 


Definition:  CoU  31  /  C'oU  1  . 


Col.  33;   Estimated  total  annual  enrollment,  less  extended  common 
,  4.  schools.  ,        ^  ^  : 

Definition:  For  1840-49,  adjusts  Col.  31  by  subtracting  the 
estimated  number  of  studefnts  attending  both  private  and 
public  school,s  (dual  attendeirs)-,  shown  in  Table  9$ 
Appendix  C-6,  Col.-  3,  below.'  For  1850-4880,;  same 
as  Col.  31.  -  -^Z  • 

'  '  ^    "  :   I         -     ■  I  . 

Col.  34.   Percent  of  children  O-ijJ-^nroUed  at  schools,  public  alnd 
private,  controlling  for  extended  common  schools.  *  ^ 

Definition:  Col.  33  /  Col.  1  •  • 

CoL  35,   Total  days  of  school  attended,  public  and4>rivate  (estimated). 

Definition:  Col.  14  +  Col,  24  +  Col.  30 

Col.  36.   Average^number  of  days  of  i>^blic  or  private  school  attended 
"by  all  children  0-19  (estimated).  " 

Definition:  Col.  35  /  Col.  .1: 

Col.  37.   Percent  of  children.  0-1^  attending  school  daily,  public  and 
private^  •  average.  „ 

~     6      Definition:  For  18-^0-49:^    '  '  * 

'       ,    Col.  13  +Col.  .21  + /JCol.26-TaWe  9,Col.  3)x  .97 
'        ^""^      Col.  1  "•' 

For  1850-1879:.  ■ 
7^         °  '  Col.  13  +  Col.  21  +Col.  "27 

V.  '  Col.  1 
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APi^ENDDC  C:  Discus  ion  of  adjustments,  esiiimates*  and  extrapolations 
,niade  in  calctilating  Tgibles  VIIt>l  through  Vll-Sf.  » 


Appendix 


C*l«  .The  discrepancy  between  population  census  figiires  iind  school 
coxTHnittee  returns  of  schocl-age  children*"  ^  ^ 


V 


Problem:   Local  school  committee^  in  Ivfassachus&tts  were  > 

'required  by  law  to  determine  annually  the  number  of  sch^ol**age  * 

. . ..   "  ^ 

children  (4-16  until  1850,  5-15  thereafter)*   All  the. attendance  ratios 

•     *        '       .  •■    .      .  -  ' 

calculated  by  Horace  Mann  and  his  success6r  s  were  ba'sed  on  th,e«Q 

figures  *f  or  school -age  children*   However,  no  funds  Wef'e  provided -to 

the  coxnmittees  for  t^ese  annual  censuses,  and  k  is  ai>](>arent:«that  some  .  ' 

•  »  ■■ 

towns  performed  this  duty*casuallv  at  best*   In  18 SO,  for  examjple, •  t}\e 
town  of  Ox^cut  adn\itted  that  they  had  simply  reported  the  n^un'ber  of  o 
different  school  attend ers  for  this  figure*   The  Lawrence  school  com- 

^ittee  complained  c£  inaccurate  answers  from  hotisehold^rs,  conijnent- 

>    ^  ♦  ,   .        .1       .  •    •     ♦     .  ^  .  '  . 

iiig.  that  'Hn  the  mind  ^  of  many  of  the  less  informed  part  of 'our  peculiar 
'  community,,  the  census -taker  ic  associated  with  taxation*"'   The  only 

; '  •  ( 

^Hraila'ble.  check  oh  these  suspect  figures  'are  the  population  censuses 

taken  by  the  federal  government  and,  in  mid'^decade,  by  the  state*  The 

discrepancy  between  the  stnnual  school  committee  cehsUs  figures  and  the 

«*'"'".  .  > 

periodic  population  figures  is  often  substant'al,  sometimes  as  great  as 

ten  to  fifteen  percent*  *  Moreover,  there  is  a  rural-urbaii  bia^j  .in  the. 


V 


discrepancy*   The-^chooWigures-for-flmarUbr  towns  more  closely  ~ 
approximate  the  census  figurei^  than  in  large  town.s,  which  more  con-^ 
sistently  underestimate  their  school  ••age  population  s>  and  thereby  over- 
estmiate  schoorenrollnient/;  Eo^  exami)le,  Table^  1  gives  the  rates  of 
attendance  and  enrollment  for  three  urban  and  five  riural  towns  in  Essex 
:County  for  I860,  using  as  a  denominator  first  the  -United  States  Census 
■  figure  for  children  five  to  fifteen  (that^t:  Uiose  above  five  and  not  yet 
fifteen)  and  then  the  school  census  figiires  for  ci^ldren  five  to  fifteen* 
Contrary  to  the  ustial  nineteenth-centviry  terminology,  committees  were 
told  to  interpret  this  to  include  children  who  wcj;^  fifteen  yfears  5ld*^ 
This  makes  the  upward  bias  in  the  enrollment  figures  even  more  wspect: 
additional  school -age  children  in  the  denominator  of  the  ratio  should 
have  depressed  the  rates  of  attendance  relative  to  th^  rates  based  on  - 
Census  figures.   The  committees,  clearly,  found  fewer  children  tc 
count  than  the  federal  census  marshalls.   The  tendency  for  the  rtiral 
school  committees  (except  Topsfield)  to  approximate  more  closel^  the 
Cen.8us  figxuree  is  evident  in  Table  1,  '  < 

^Solution:  The  population  censuses  are  not  perfect;  like  the 
school  censuses,  -they  missed  somte  people.    But  because  federal  and 
state  censuses  were  more  strictly  regulated,  with  detailed  instructions 
to  appointed  and  paid  marshalls,  we  believe  they  are  more  reliable,  and 
we-h'ave  used  them  for  the  denominator  of  our  attendance  ratios  through- 
out, extrapolatir  g  arithmetically  for  interim' years.   Also,  school  com- 
mittee figures  were  colfected  only  for  the  arbitrarily  defined  school-age. 
range  (5-15  after  1850),  even  though  children  under  five  and  over 


TABLE  U  Attendance  Figures  for  Eight  Essex  County  Towns,  1860 


Towns 


Population 
1860 


Salem 

Lawrence  ^ 

16, 114 

Lynn 

15,713 

-  Topsfield' 

1,250 

Wenham 

1,073 

Boxford 

Hamilton 

896 

^Lynnfield 

383 

< 

9 

Average  I/aily  Attendance, 
All  Ages 


Total  Anntial  Enrollment; 
Children  5-15 


Percent  of  Percent  of  Pe.  cent  of  Jf'""*''^,^ 

r?fi5tTnS-14       Children  5-15  Children  5-14     Children  5-15 

fu  S   Census)      ^Town  CoLnittee)     (U.  S.  Census)    (Town  Committee) 


-60r0-  

-74^ 

1 0*^ 

111.  5" 

52.6 

61.^5 

•      .  83.4 

97.4 

79.3 

89.7 

102.7 

116.2 

43;  3 

59.7'  ^ 

60.4 

83.5 

76.4 

73.0 

96.8. 

.92.6 

'78.  O" 

,72.4 

98.7 

X 

9.1  v6 

73.8 

71.8.    •.  - 

100.7 

98.0 

805  0 

85.8 

100.6 

108.  1 

60J 
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_£if.teen  con^^-  ued  to  attehu  schooU^Thus,  a  population  base-of  all  agea 


.sero  to  nineteen  is  the  most  appropriate. 


G^2.  Converting  length  o£  school  session,  reported  in 
*       "      '  -^daysV  intq^days  when  school  was  held,  . 


months  and 


'     ;  Problem:  Vinovskis,  in  his  I'Trends  in  Massachusetts  Education, 

•  used  a  28-day  month  to  calcuiace  the  number  of  days  that  schools  we^ 
held,  noting  that  this  exaggerated  somewhat  because 'there  was  no  deduc- 
'     tion  for  Sundays  and  holidays.    Apparently,  Horace  Mann  used  the  same 

e     *      •  *  '  '  • 

figure, ^  However,  by  the  tinle  of  Barnas  ,Sear e7  Mann V  successor ,  the— 

.  printed  school  re txirn  form  explicitly  stated  that  '^a  month  is  four  school- 

weeVs;  a  half  month  is  ien,  eleven,  or  twelve  days,  according  to  the 

length  of  the  school  week,  as  fixed  by  custom,  in  the  several  towns;  In 

most  towns  a  school-month  is  twentytwo  days,  "  Later  instructions 

4 

reduced  the  school  month  further,  to  twenty  days, 

'  "    Solution:  We  have  Used  the  22 -day  school  month  throughout  our. 
period,  a  compromise  aixxijed  at  estimating  as  closely  as  possible  the' 
actual  average  number  of  days  of  schooling  attended  by  children  in  this 
period.    We  have  therefr  rel  mxiltiplied  the  number  of  whole  months 
reported  by  school  committees  by  22  days,.  Because  the  part-naonths, 
'     ~   reported  in  days,  often  exceeded  22,  we  ass^une  that  towns  were  report- 
ing the  time  that  had  elapsed  while  schools  were  open,  not  the  munber 
of  days  school  was  held.   Thus  we  have  converted  the  reported  additional 
days  into  schools  according  to  the  ratio  22/28,  or  ,785,    For  example, 
'      town  which  reported  the  average  length  of  public  school  as  four 

ErJc  '  .  . 


"..  . 

months,  fourteen  days,  was  interpretdH  to'mean  99  days,  calculated  as 

follows:  , 

4  months  X  22     a  88 School  days  ■  ■' 
+  14  days     x.785  =  _11.  school  days 
 k                        «            99  school  days  ■ 


'7  Problem:  A  second  substantial  problem  arises  from  the  manner 

in  which  state  officials  calculated  the  state  average  length  of  public 
school  sessions,   Mann  and  other  early  data  gatherers,  though  indus- 
trious,  often  took  the  easy  way  out  when  compiling  state  averages.  In 
this  case  they  took  the  average  length  ofpublic  school  for  each  county, 
totalled  them,  and  divided  by  the  number  of  counties,  thus^giving  equal 
weight  to  the  most  populo>as  and  least  populous  counties.   In  other 
words,  the  reported  state  average  length  of  public  school  session  is  an 
averagfe  of  the  county,  averages.   Obviously,  this  di&torts  the  effective 
length  of  school  experienced  by  the  school  children  in  the  state.  In 
particular,  the  Massachusetts,  state  Average  was  artificially  inflated 
in  the  i840's  by  the  fact  thal^ tiny  Nantucket  County,  With  fewer  than 
twenty  public  schools,  reported  every  year  thai  the  county's  schools 
had  been  held  a  fvill  twelve  months. 

Solution:  The  most  accurate  state  average  wotdd  weight  every 
school  by  the  number  of  sttuJents  attending  it.   This  data,  however,  la 
not  available.   Town  by  town  data  is  available,  but  weighting  by  town 
would  require  about  300  calculations  for  each  year.   We  have  ii-stead 
recalculated  the  state  average  length  of  public  school,  >veighting  each 
^  county  by  the  number  of  public  schools  in  it.   This  proved  manageable  ■ 
and  avoided  the  gross  distortions  of  averaging  the  county  averages 
equally.   The  method  employed  for  eich  year  is  shown  in  Taible 
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TABLE  2:    State  average  length  of  public-school,  Massachusetts,  1841-42, 
calctilated  with  weighted  and  non-weighted  county  averages. 


] 

Reported  aver. 

V^wift  Vw^  t»^\l  «»V/ 

Weighted  by  nuTiber  of  schools- 

.ength  of  public 

davs  (ZZ-'dav 

Number  of  < 

Aggregate  days 

j 

schools 

school  monthV 

public  schools 

public  schools 

J 

tonths 

Days 

held  j 

11 

26 

124 

32,488 

Essex 

9 

1 

199 

282 

56,118 

7 

JLl 

 412^-^  '- 

72,100  ^ 

5 

23 

128 

554' 

)  70.912        ^  ' 

Hampshire 

6 

20 

1A8 

208 

30,784  1 

Hampden 

7 

21 

171 

208 

35,568 

Franklin 

5 

25 

130 

247 

32,U0  4 

Berkshire 

7 

3 

259 

40,404  i 

Norfolk 

8 

9 

183 

194 

35,502  1 

Bristol 

6 

5 

,136 

280 

38,080 

,  Plymouth 

7 

9 

161 

250 

40,250  ■ 

A  TTk  a  t  ah  1. 

6 

18 

146 

151 

22,046  ^5 

Dukes 

A 

8 

94 

-  17 

4.,598  1 

Nantucket 

12 

0 

264 

12 

3,168  ^ 

State  to tax 

2353 

-  3198 

511,128 

 1 

1 

Average  of  county  averages 

Weighted  average  . 

State  average 

2353/14   »  2 

.68 

511,128/3198   «  160 

(nearest 

whole  day) 

0 

-C5- 

As  Table  3  demonstrates,  the  differences  between  our  recalcumed 
averages  are  substantial,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  our  period* 
For  the-mid- 1860*8  and  1870*8,  when  the  public  school  sessions  had 
become  longer  and  more  uniform,  the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
methods  of  calculation  is  less*   Nonetheless,  we  have  consistently 
used  our  weighted  coimty  averages*  -  .  >  • 


i 


C-3, — Set^rmiaing-a^nual^narollnaentsJMm^  winter  and 

summer  terms*  '  -  ■  ^ 


Problem:  Until  1870,  Massachusetts  collected  separate  figures  * 
on  winter  and  summer  terms,  without  asking  the  total  number  of  differen^ 
children  who  attended  during  the  year*   Enrollment  in  the  summer  term 
was  consistently  loy/er  than  in  the  winter,  due  to  the  seasonal  nature  of 


agricultvural  work.   It  io  a  commonplace  of  mid -nineteenth -century  local^ 
reports  to  insist  upon  male  teachers  for  the  winter  session  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  discipline  problems  of  older  beys,  who  attended  only  in 
the  winter.   However,  it  is  not  clear  that  all  the  children. who  attended 
the  summer  session  also  attended  during  the  winter;  thus,  interpreting 
the  winter  isnrollment  to  be  the  total  annual  enrollment  might  be  inaccur* 
ate.   It  would  also  not  wholly  reflect  the  children  who  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  conrxmunity  during  the  entire  year ♦  *    «  ;  • 

Solutionl  We  have  estimated  the  total  nxunber  of  children  taught 
all  year  as  4iqual  to  the  .winter  enrollmexlt  plus  25  percent  of  the  summer  ' 
enrpUment*   This  is  essentially  a  guess  about  atteiidaince  practices  and 
mobility  rates*   The  scant  evidence  available  is  erraticr  Boxford 


4- 


•4 


\  •  I' 
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reported  in  1880  that  winter  enrollment  was  115,  spring  enrollment  109f 
and  fall  term,  103,  while  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils  taught 
•was  135— that  is,  the  winter  Enrollment  plus  24  percent  of  tiie  spring 
enrollment*   In  Lynn,  In  1847 "-48  the  total  anntutl  enrollment  equalled 
the  winter  enrollment  plus  five  percent  of  the  summer  enrolment,  but 
in  1854-55  it  equalled?  the  winter  enrollment  plus  32  percent  of  stimmer* 
Our  estimate  is  a  compromise  between  the  values  yielded  from  these 
tare  examples  in  which  towns  included  both  types  oi  figures* 

The  state -*wide  gap  between  stunmer  and  winter  enrollments 
narrowed  as  the  state  urbanized*    By  1870,  therefore,  ovtr  estimate 
is  probably  somewhat  high,  which  i8~ demonstrated  by  the  drop  from  ^ 
52*4  percent  enrolled  in  1869^70,  to  45»6  percent  enrolled  in  1870-71 
•when  actual  annual  enrollment  rates  were  reported.   Thus,  our  graph 
(Chapter  VII,  Graph  1)  of  declining  total  enrollment  dips  artificially  in 
1870  due  to  the  change  in  reporting  categories*    The  long  range  decrease 
.is  real  but  more  gradual* 

C-4*   Erratic  reporting  of  incorporated  academies  by  Boston^ 

In  the  1860 •s  and  1870' s  Boston  sometimes  included  its  Roman  ' 

I  ^  ■  ..... 

Catholic  educational  institutions  among  its  incorporated  academies 
,and  sometimes  did  not.    For  the  missing  years  we  made  estimates  and,. 

o 

revised  the  enrollment  figures  upward,  which  raised  the  state  totals 
correspondingly.    The  increased  enrollments  are  real  students,  but  ' 
since  some  of  them  probably  represent  a  category  shift,  or  possibly 
children  not  previously  reported,  the  rise  in  incorporated  academy  . 
Students  during  these  decades  should  be  interpreted  with  pome  pautiou, 

■       '  60S  / 


TABLE  3:  Length  o£  public  school  session,  state  average^  Massachusetts, 
1840-1880,  comparing  weighted. and  non-weighted  averages* 


Year 


Reported  (aver, 
of  county 
averages  ) 


Recalculated 
(weighted  by 
#  of  schools) 


Year 


Reported  (aver, 
of  couaty  - 
averages) 


Recalculal^^ 
(weighted^iSy 
#  of  sclwors 


1839-  40 

1840-  41 

1841-  42 

1842-  43 

1843-  44 

1844-  45 

1845-  46 

1846-  47 
184y-48- 

1848-  49 

1849-  50 

1850-  51 

1851-  52 

1852-  53 
1853»54 

1854-  55 

1855-  56 

1856-  57 

1857-  58 

1858-  59 


162 
167 
168 
167 
171 
.174 
174 
174 
171 
173 
161 
165 
166 
165 
167 
167 
167 
164 
166 
167 


150 
158 
160 
159 
163 
166 
166° 
168 
167 
168 
162 
164 
166 
166 
167 
168 
163 
169 
169 
173 


1859-  60 

1860-  61 

1861-  62 

1862-  63 
1863t64 

1864-  65^ 

1865-  66 

1866-  67 

1867-  68 

1868-  69 

1869-  70 
1*870-.71 

1871-  72 

1872-  73- 

1873-  74 
1874^75 

1875-  76 

1876-  77 

1877-  78 

1878-  79 

1879-  80 


168 
X76 
177 
176 
169 
167 
169 

178 
179 
181 
188 
182 
182 
182 
185 
189 
188 
189 
188 
189 


172 
172 
174 
172 
173 
172 
172 
175 
177 
179 
180 
181 
184 
185 
187 
192 
192 
189 
192 
191 
192 


C-5.  Average  enrollment  figures  for  private  schools. 

Problems .  The  printed  school  retiirnis  instructed  local  officials 
to  report  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  public  schools  during  the^ year 
but  for  private  schools,  both  incorporated  and^  unincorporated,  the  fotms 
requested  the  "average  ^lumber  of  scholars  attending  each,    and  the  de* 
tailed^instructions  said  to  "giVe  an  aggregate  of  the  average  nximbers  for 


the  year  in  all-the  Academies  atid"  Prlvjite  Schools,  according  to  the  boat 
informatics  -btained. "  Indeed,  the  forms  fvom  1850  on  label  the  column 
for  unincorporated  schools  an* "estimated"  average*     The  language  of 
these  form^  suggests  average,  not  totals  enrollment,  and  common  sense 
supports  this,  interpretation*  Private  schools  submitted  no  returns;  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  public-  sx:hool  committee  would  know  th^imber 
of  different  schclars  attending  all  year^  or  even  the  average  dal^  attend- 
ance* More  likely  they  estimated  the  nui^beif  of  scholars  normally 
belonging  to  a  given  private  school* 

^     V/hat,  then,  is  the  relationship  between^average  enrbllment  and 
total  annual  enrollment,  on  the  one  hand,  or  averatge  enrollment  and 
average  daily  attendance,  on  the  other?  \  ^  ,  "  ^ 
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-    Solution:  We  infer  from  all.  the  available  evidence  that  through- 
out our  period  the  reported  figures  for  private  schools  are  average 
enrollment,  while  thos^  for  public  schools  are  for  total  cumviative 
enrollment,  that  is,  the  total  number  enrolled  during  the  period  report-? 

ed«   We  estimate  that  average  daily  attendance  at  private  schools  is  90 

*. 

percent  of  averager  enrollment  and  that  total  enrollment  is  120  percent 

of  average  enrollment.  *        .  . 

These^  ratios  are  consistent  with  figiires  for  public  schooling  in 

1880  and  1885,  when  all  three, statistics  are  known.   The  ratio  of  aver* 

age  daily  attendance  to  average  enrollment  is  89  percent  in  1880  and  9P 

percent  in  1885..  Total  enrollment  is  120  percent  of  average  enrollment 

— —  -        _  _  *  ♦ 

in  1880  and  IZS.percent  in  1885.  These  two  estimates  combine  to  result 

in  a  ratio  of  avevage  daily  attendance  to  total  annual  enrollment  of  75 

percent*   This  relationship  is  known  for  public  schools  throughout  our 

period.   The  grand  mean  of  .  public  school  daily  attendance  to  annual 

enrollment  for  the  period  1840  to  1880  is  75.9  percent.  Although  one 

might  argue  that  the  ratio  of  daily  attendance  to  average  enrollment 

should  be  higher  for.  schools  where  tuition  is  ]^aid  (and  prestamably 

motivation  was  thereby  greater)^ and  especially  at  boarding  schools 

^(though  they  we-^e  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  number),  we  know  of  no 

way  to  attach  a  value  to, this  speculation.   Our  approach  is  thus  a 

middling  solution,  supported  by  .the  available  data. 


C-6;   Coiinting  students  who"  enrolled  in  both  public  and  private  '  r 
l_        schools^  .  .<*■!:         .  *r  .;  y"'-**  •  \  <j  .i/.v*-.'  -  n»xv' 

Problem:  Many  children  who  were  counted  as  private  school 
students  were  public  school  students  whose  parents  were  extending  their 
brief  public  school  education  at  private  schools.   This  was  particularly 

true  before  1850,  when  even  the  schools  ercpressly  labelled  as  "kept  to 

<•.■ 

.prolong  the  common  schools"  were  counted  as  private*   Whether  they 

.     .  •    -  '.J  '  *  .  '  " .   —  '  .  ' 

are  designated  "public"  or  "private"  is  in  itself  not  very  important,  for 

'.■*V'"  t      '  '  .... 

in  terms  of  financial  support  they  were  a  hybrid*   Howeyer,  their  status 

as  public  or  private  affects  lotal  enrollment  estimates:  .in  the  private  ^ 

*  _  *        ^     •■*♦•...'.*.  ■ 

column  their  students  were  double -counted,  and  in  the  public  colurtih,^ 
after  1850,  they  were  not.  In  Horace  Mannas  years,  then,  more  students 
were  being  double  counted  than  sifter  his  successor.  Sears,  directed  that 
'Nvhen  such  schools  are  prolonged  J)y  private  subscriptions  and  open  as 
before  td  all  of  the  children  of  the  district,  they  are  still  to  be  reckoned 
as  Public  Schools,  "  .Thus  in  his  Third  Report  Mann  estiniated  that  there 
were  about  12,000  students  who  were  *Nvholly  dependent"  upon  private 
schooling,  even  though  (according  to  otir  estimates)  there  were  oyer 
30,000  students  enrolled  at  private  schools  that  year.  Mann  repeated 
the  12,000  estimate  in  later  reports,  ^nd  it  may  have  been  c^lose  to  the 
truA.  ^  But  it  was  stated  in  a  casual  way— there  were  "say,  12, 000" 
students  enrolfed  only  in  private  schools— and  we  wished  to  investigate  . 

the  matter  further.  Despite  the  relatively  small  private  sector  in 

I  •  .    »  •  •  <. 

schooling  by  t)ie  1840*  s,  the  replacement  of  parental  kvA  prlvatt> 
teadier  initiative  by  state  initiative  in  the  nineteenth' century  ,  is  an 


-  ^ 

'  important  subject*  Moreover,  for  our  statistical  series,  we  needed 
some  means  to  estimate  the  length  of  session  of  unincorporated  private 
schools  after  1850  when  actual  figures  were  no  longer  collected*   If  the 
short-term  '^prolonging**  schools  were  shifted  to  the  public  categbry, 
the  average  length  of  session  in  the  unincorporated  private  category 

TmuiRt  have  risen,  because  the  remaining  schools  were  longer  term* 

'  \    Solution:  No  data  is  available  on  dual  public -private  attendance, 

so  we  cannot  explore  the  enrollment  question  directly*    But  data  is 
:  '■.  -       \  r^r.,   .........  .   .  . 

available  on  the  numbprs  of  students  enrolled  in  unincorporated  private 

"  schools  held  for  different  lengths**   In  I$48-49»  the  last  year  that  the 

'^prolonging*'  schools  wc^re  counted  as  private,  the  manuscript  school 

returnjB  of  151  towns  give  information  about  the  average  enrollments 

and  lebgth  of  session  for  individxial unincorporated-private  schools* ^ 

We  divided  the  schools  into  those  that  met  less^than  three  months  and 

those  that  met  three  or  more  months,  and  we  designated  ihese  "short-  ^ 

term"  and  "long-term"  private  schools*   These  categories  arijnot' 

synohymous  with  dual-attenders  or  priv^te-only-attenders*  Some 

students  in  the  long-term  schools  may  have  also  attended  public  School, 

and/  conversely,  som.e  who  went  only  a  month  or  two  to  private  school 

may  have  had  no  other  schooling,  public  or  private*    However,  it  seems 


reasonable  to  assume  (and  is  supp^rfe3^y~~scatteiied..,evid^ce*  in  tKb 
manuscript  returns)  th?t  the  "schools  kept  to  prolotiglhe  common  ' 
schools,  "  all  of  whose  students  were  double  coxuited,  were  all  in  the 


short-term  group;  and  it  is  this  group  we  wished 


to  control  for»,  because 


it  is  this  group  that  must  have  accoimted  for  the  sharp  detriine  in  \min- 
corporated  private  schools  in  1850,  when  the  reporting,  instructions 
changed*  /  ^  ^  . 


Our  detailed  survey  o£  tfee  18^8-49  returns  yielded  the  following 


—  1 


breakdoWc  .Of. the  9,47|0  students  in  the  private  schools  of  the  151 
towns  providing  figur#s.for  individaal  ftcioois,  3, 297  (or  35  percent) 
were  in  scfiools  held  less,  than  three  months,  while  6. 173  (or  65  per- 
cent)'\^rTin  schools  Whose  s"Sssion'was.  three  naonths'or  longer. 
Using  these  percentages  as  estimates  for  the  whole  detade,  We- os- 
culated the  breakdown, between  short-term  and  long-term  private,  ^  , 
schools  prior  to  Sears'  category  shift;  and  we  subtracted  the  shprt- 
termers  (as  equivalent  to  doubly -enrolled  public-private  students)  in 
our  adjusted  total  enrollment  estimate  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  Vil-5, 
Column  33,  above).   This  is  in  aCcord.with  Horace  Mann's  reference 
in  1838  to  "those  small  and  short- private  schools^  which  are",  kept  in  the.  - 
districts  between  the  winter  and  summer  terms;  and  which  conaprise,^ 
probably,  more  than  one-half  of  the  dchoUrs  attending  the  whole  num- 
ber"  of  private  schools  and  acAdemiesvo.  .     .  Mi.-  .  !•         l  x;-  i 

In  order  to  estimate  the  average  length  of  private  schools  after 
1850  (when  tke  prolonging  school^were  eliminated  And  the.  average, 
length  no  longer  reported),  . we- calci;ilatckd  hypothetical  1850  figures  ^)a8ed 
on  the  foll6wing  assumptions: .  wVattrgjuterJ' the  entire  abrupt  <^rop  (8, 049^ 
students)  to  the  short-term  schools^  which  had  previously  included  the 
schools  kept  to  prolong  the  common  schools,  and  wo  left  the  enrollment  ' 
in  long-term  schools  co  nstant  from  1849  to  1050.   This  resulted'lH^  • 

» 

estinaated  figures  as  follows:  '     .     .      «  ^ 
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1848-  49 

1849-  50 


.  Average  enr oll'-» 
menti  all  unin-.. 
fcbyporated 

27,583"  * 


*  |x>'ng-rterm 
*i  students 


^ri7..929<65%i 


Short -tern^ 
;  students 

9, 654  (35%) 


19,554  n, 929  (92%)  1,605  ( 

(decrease  of  8, 04.9) .  (assumed  coi^stant)  (decreacse^of  8,049) 


By  1850,  if  our  abbumption  is  correct,  the.  short-term  schools  only 
.ienroUed' eight  percent 'of  the  total  in  the  category,^  whUe  the  long-term 
schools  enrolled  92  perce  it.   To  estimate  the  new  average  length  of 
Session  for  the  whole  category  after  the  removal-ox ^tI»e^rolong 
common  schools,  we  ass^irhed  that  the  short-tettn  average  length 
remained  at'44  days  (an  Estimate  based  on  the  manuscript  returns) 
itid  that  the  long-term  average  length  was  equal^to  the  averagpe  of  the 
■  -previous  eleven  years,  or  175  days.   Combining  thepe  estimates  with 
the  estimated  proportion  of  s\ort«tjprm  (ff^ercent)  and  long-term  (92    * , 
percent)  earollmetits4n  1850  yielded  an  estimated  length  of  session  of 
164  days  ior  the  whole  category  (see  Table  4).   We  have  usc^d  that  as 
'  our  constc^t  estimate  after  1850^   After«1850  we  ceased  adjusting  for 
dual  enrollment  because  atate  policy,  with     parent  success,  was4)ent 
oh  eliminating  schools  kept  by  8ubscrii)tion  to  prolong  the  common  schools 
jUid,  by  Our  -rough  estimates,  short-term  schools  were^lready  less  tha/n 


'  'ten  pevceiit  by  1850^.  . 
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TABLE  4:  Estimated' division  of  unincorporated  private  schools  into  short-term  and  long-term  schools. 
Massachusetts,'  1840-1850.  '  - 


Year 


2  3 
SHORT-TERM  SCHOOLS 


LONG-TERM  SCHOOLS 


Average 
Enrollment 
Les"  than 
3  months 


Average 
Attendance 
Short-  » 
term 


Total 

EI,nrollment 
Short- 
term 


Average 
Length 
Short-' 
term 


Average       Total  Average 
Attendance  Enrollment  Length*" 
Long-          Long-  Long- 
term           term  term 


Average 
Enrollment 
3  months  + 


'1839-40 

10,022 

9.020 

12,026 

44 

18,613  . 

16, 752 

22.336 

192 

1840-41  . 

11,  128 

'  10,015 

13,35" 

44 

20,  666 

12,599 

22, 319 

184 

1841-42 

9.948 

8.953 

,  11, 

44 

18,  474 

16,627  " 

19.952 

198  / 

1842-43 

9.314 

8,383 

11.1 

t4 

17^,297 

.  15, 567 

18. 680 

166  , 

1843-44 

9.047 

8.  142 

10,85 

44  , 

16, 803 

15. 123 

18, 148 

193  • 

1844-45 

9.367 

8,430 

11,240 

44 

17,395 

15,  656 

18.787 

187 

1845-46 

8,  5.1 1 

7,660 

10,213 

44 

15, 807 

14,226 

17.071  • 

173 

1846-47 

9.375. 

8,438 

11,250 

44 

17,410 

15, 669 

!8, 803  • 

187 

1847-48 

9.526 

8,573 

11,431 

^4 

17,690 

15,  921 

19. 105 

164 

1848-49 

9.654 

8,  68'^ 

11,585 

44 

17.929 

16, 136 

19,  .36'3 

182 

1849-50 

1,605 

1,445 

g#  1,926 

44  ,< 

17,929 

16, 136 

19,363^ 

175 
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Sir, 
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C-7.   A  filial  note. 

4 

For  those  who  have  made  their  way  through  this  arcane 
discussion,  we  hope  that  this  Sippendix,  in  addition  to  docxxmenting  the 
revised  time  series  presented  in  Chapter  VII,  has  served  as  an  object 
lesson  in  the  complexities  of  nineteenth-century  .§chool  statistics  which 
are,  unfortunately,  often  not  what  they  seem  to  be  on  the  surface*  W,e 
hope  that  our  effort«^  far  from  discouraging  those  interested  in  the 
quantitative  dimensions  of  nineteenth* century  education,  will  pronipt 
similar  efforts  to  construct  adjusted  time  series  for  other  statety  and 
other  periods*  ^  ^ 
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FOOTNOTES  to  APPENDIX  C 


1.  Dracut  school  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educatioiit 
MS  letter  filed  with  School  Return,  1849-50,  BSL^  Annex;  Lawrence 
School  Committee,  Annual  Report  (Lawrence,  1854)« 

2.  See,  for  example,  the  printed  instructions  to  the  School  Return 
forms  for  lSl5,  BSL,  Annex. 

31.    Vinvc>skis,,,.^i^Trends, 16. 

4^^..-TKequote  is  frcm  the  School  Return  form  for  18^0-51,  BSL, 
^  Annex.    For  20-day  school  months,  see  instructions  for  1875-76, 
instruction  15. 

5.  Bnxford  School  Committee,  Annual  Report  (Salem,  1^80);  Lynn 
School  Committee,  Annual  Report  (Lynn,  1848),  and  Lynn,  Annual 
Report  (Lynn,  1855).  f  ^ 

6.  School  Return  forms,  BSL,  Annex.    See,  for  exahiple,  forms  for 
1850-51  and  1859-60.  1 

7.  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Third  Annual  Report  (Boston, 
1840).    The  estimate  is  repeated  in  the  Seventh,  Eleventh,  and 
Twelfth  Reports. 

8.  In  1848-49  there  were  314  towns  in 'Massachusetts;  242  towno 
reported  that  they  had  unincorporated  private  schools,  and  of 
these,  a^l  reported  enrollments  and  length  of  term  for  each 
school. 

9.  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  First  Annual  Report  (Boston, 
1838),  p.  52. 
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